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SHOOTING NEAR THE RANCH-HOUSE—THE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER, 

But a few years ago any ranchman in 
the wilder portions of the great western 
plains country was able to get a large 
variety of game without having to travel 
very far from the immediate neighborhood 
of his own ranch house. When my cattle 


first came to the Little Missouri almost 
every kind of plains game was to be found 
along the river; but circumstancs have 
widely changed now. 


Antelope, mount- 
ain sheep, and two species of deer are 
still to be found in greater or less num- 
bers scattered through the country over 
which my cattle ranch, and occasionally 
not so very far from the house ; thus, last 
winter one of my foremen shot a mountain 
ram on a ragged bluff-crest but half a mile 
away ; and I have myself killed antelope 
- on the bottom directly across the river, 
while, but a year or two ago, the black-tail 
deer were more plentiful in my immediate 
neighborhood than were all the other kinds 
‘of game put together, and even last fall I 
more than once shot them but a mile or so 
from the house. ‘These are now, however, 
but exceptional instances, and if we 
have time to go off for but two or three 
hours with the rifle we cannot reckon with 
any certainty upon the chance of a shot at 
any game, excepting the white-tailed deer. 
Of some forty odd deer killed last season 
(for meat, not sport, and not while on any 
regular wagon trip) at least nine out of 
ten belonged to this species. ‘The white- 
tail, partly from its superior cunning, from 
a kind of shrewd, common sense with 
which it is gifted to a preéminent degree, 
and partly from the nature of its haunts, 
survives in a locality long after all other of 
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the larger game animals have been driven 
out by the hunters. It is preéminently 
the deer of the river bottoms, dwelling 
among the dense, swampy thickets, that 
form in the bends of the streams and in 
the larger patches of woodlands. It is 
mainly nocturnal in its habits, spending the 
day in impenetrable depths and tangled re- 
cesses,, where it is practically entirely 
secure from the approach of the hunter. 
Its chase is thus very tedious, as in the 
localities where it is found it is almost im- 
possible for a man to walk at all, and even 
with the most painstaking caution, he will 
hardly be able to avoid making a noise. 
The white-tail relies alike on ears, nose, 
and eyes to warn it of danger; and, in- 
deed, it is almost impossible to successfully 
still-hunt it while lying or feeding in an ex- 
tensive belt of woodland, and usually the 
only way to get an animal living in such a 
locality is to catch it on the outskirts in the 
very early morning or late evening. Such 
a meeting is more or less accidental. 

At times, however, the deer will be found 
in the smaller, though still moderately ex- 
tensive, patches of brushwood and dwarf 
trees that stud the winding bottoms of the 
larger creeks for miles up their courses, 
away from the river. In these localities a 
man runs a much better chance of getting 
his game, both because he can frequently 
“jump” it, getting a close, running shot ; 
and also because if out still-hunting at even- 
tide or in early morning he is almost cer- 
tain of having a chance to see the deer 
feeding along the edges of the brush. I 
have hardly ever been successful in single- 
handed still-hunting and killing the white- 
tailamong the timber of the river bottoms, 
and though I have tried often enough, 
most of my shots have been taken when it 
was so dark that it was impossible to fire 
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with any accuracy. When there is snow 
on the ground, however, we can often kill 
them along the river bottom, by diving 
forces and sending one or two men to beat 
down through a good locality, while the 
others watch the probable places for the 
deer to pass. 

As is the case with some other kinds of 
game, a man is not unapt to run across a 
deer by accident while riding about among 
the cattle, or while on one of the 100 
errands that keep a ranchman perpetually 
on horseback. Accordingly, it is very rare 
for me to go off for any distance from the 
ranch-house without carrying the little 
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is to look them up. They may wander 
one or more hundred miles if not found, 
and as to have plenty of good horses is 
the condition precedent for the successful 
carrying on of the cattle industry, it may 
be readily imagined that a plainsman takes 
peculiar care of his saddle band. Often 
all the horses will keep well together, but 
frequently they will show a tendency to 
split into little groups, whose individuals 
are never found far from each other ; and 
at times there will be some one _ horse that 
shows a marked inclination to wander off 
by himself. If one of these individuals or 
little groups is absent when the bunch is 


A CHARACTERISTIC PICTURE, 


‘rounded up and driven into the corral, 


saddle-gun with me. Once, early last 
September, when we had been out of meat 
for nearly a week, owing to the stress of 
work having been so severe as not to give 
any of us time from our duties in which to 
go hunting, this custom of mine procured 
us a welcome addition to our exceedingly 
monotonous and scanty bill of fare. <A 
small band of horses had strayed away 
from the rest, and I had ridden out with 
one of the cowboys to look forthem. A 
ranchman’s horses are, as might be ex- 
pected, perpetually astray, and one of the 
most necessary, and at the same time one 
of the most irksome, parts of his business 


which happens every day or two, some man 
has to immediately start out and look it 
up. 

This seems at first a good deal like look- 
ing for a needle in a hay stack ; and in- 
deed, at times it does possess a most pain- 
ful similarity tosuch a feat; but if a man 
knows the country as wellas the habits of 
the horse he is looking for, his work is 
greatly simplified. Time and again horses 
have been absent from my ranch for an 
amount of time varying from a week to 
six months, but with only two exceptions I 
have always hitherto recovered them in the 
end. As already said, it is particulariy 
dreary and tiresome work to look after 
them, as one has to ride along at a slow jog, 
continually straining one’s eyes in every 
direction and minutely examining every 
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patch of broken ground or timber that 
could contain the missing animals. After 
a rain it is much easier, as then their tracks 
can be followed pretty readily, while on 
hard dry ground they leave no trace; an 
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tain hopeless and irritated feeling that 
makes this kind of duty rank as one of the 
least attractive of a ranchman’s life. 

On the particular day in question, which 
was the second one of our search, I and 
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A LONG SHOT. 


immense amount of land has to be covered 


each day, and the probability is, that several 
days’ fruitless search will have to be gone 
through before the animals are really 
found. One gets gradually to have a cer- 


my companion were riding along about 
noon in the somewhat sullen silence that 
comes to be one’s natural mood after a 
long course of monotonous exercise in a 
land whose general aspect is as same as it 
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is barren. We traveled mostly along the 
higher ridges, whence we could survey the 
landscape far and near, but finally we 
came to a place where a creek headed up, 
and where the ravines twisted to and fro, 
their beds being filled with underbrush and 
young trees, and where, in consequence, 
horses might easily remain hidden in the 
thickets or in the clefts in the side of the 
hill without our observing them from the 
distance. Accordingly we descended to hunt 
them through more carefully; coming 
down into a smooth open valley, through 
whose bottom extended adry water course, 
filled up with a dense growth of wild plums, 
ash and chunk cherries, with a few trees of 
larger growth. We started to ride down 
along the side of, and some little distance 
from, this thicket, which was several hun- 
dred yards in length and only thirty or 
forty in breadth; as the thicket lay in the 
bottom of the valley, while we were on con- 
siderably higher ground, we could look 
down into it. While the horses were jogging 
along with their heads down, I was sud- 
denly aroused from my condition of list- 
less apathy by the sudden mashing of 
dead branches among the underbrush but 
a rod or two from where I was passing. My 
blood tingled with that thrill of excite- 
ment known only to the man who has a 
genuine and intense fondness for the 
nobler kinds of field sports. I was off my 
horse in a second, running down with the 
rifle to where the valley sloped abruptly 
downwards to its brush-covered bottom. 
After the first plunge a deer will often run 
almost noiselessly through places where it 
seems marvelous that animals should go at 
all andI could not tell for a minute which 
way the game had gone ; hearing, however, 
a twig snap farther down, I raced along to 
where -the valley turned round a shoulder 
of the bluff and then again peered over into 
the dry water course. For a second I then 
experienced a keen disappointment, for a 
long distance off I saw a yearling white- 
tail break out of the brush and canter off 
out of sight round a bend of the valley. I 
concluded that I had run down the wrong 
way fromthat in which the game had been 
going, but staying still for a second, I again 
heard a twig break beneath me, and in an- 
other minute a white-tail stole out and 


stood in a little opening in the brush ; it 
was evidently, from its size, a this year’s 
fawn, just out of the spotted coat, and 1 
gathered at once that there must be a third 
dear somewhere near, it being not at all an 
uncommon thing fora doe, a yearling fawn, 
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and a this year’s fawn to be together. As 
we were in need of fresh meat, I leveled on 
the fawn, which stood facing me, offering a 
beautiful mark; at the report it plunged 
wildly forward a few feet and turned a 
somerset over asmall bank. Immediately 
afterwards the doe, which I had not pre- 
viously seen, broke out within twenty 
yards of me. I fired three shots at her with 
the repeater, and with the last one hit her 
very far back, injuring her hips and caus- 
ing her to turn round and run back into 
the brush. It seems a curious thing, doubt- 
less, to those who have not tried, that a 
man should, at twenty yards, need three 
shots to disable, and even then not to kill, a 
deer ; but unless one is a real expert with 
the rifle, -he soon finds that he makes an 
unusually large percentage of misses on 
running shots, even when close up, and 
it is peculiarly difficult to remember to hold 
far enough ahead. ‘The doe was evidently 
badly hurt; and by running on rapidly 
down the creek and taking up my station 
at a point where the water course was nar- 
row, I headed her off; then the cowboy 
rode down through the bottom, and, when 
frightened by his approach, she tried to 
break by me, I killed her. Each of us took 
one of the deer behind his saddle and, 
abandoning for that day our search for the 
strayed horses, we rode back to the ranch 
house. 

Although these deer were killed while 
on horseback, yet as a rule we hunt white- 
tail on foot and this is especially the case 
ifwe go out merely for an afternoon or 
morning’s work near the ranch. As a 
sample of such work, may be mentioned a 
hunt I madea week or so after the above 
mentioned incident. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon I 
shouldered my rifle and walked away from 
the ranch, intending to strike back over 
the hills to a part of the divide some eight 
miles distant and from thence to hunt 
slowly back against the wind through a 
stretch of broken country, where toward 
evening one would be not unlikely to find 
deer. When I had reached the divide and 
started homewards the shadows had already 
begun to lengthen out, the heat of the day 
was well over, and the fall air was already 
cool enough to make walking pleasant. 
The country consisted of little else than a 
series of chains of steep, rounded hills, sepa- 
rated from each other by narrow valleys 
that split up and wound around in every 
direction. For the purpose of command- 
ing as extensive a view as possible, I kept 


























near the summits of the hills, avoiding, how- 
ever, walking on the very crest, as that 
would throw my body out so sharply in re- 
lief against the sky as to almost of necessity 
attract the attention of any animal within 
the ken of whose vision I might be. ‘The 
walking was very rough, the grassy hill tops 
and hill sides being exceedingly steep and 
slippery, nor did I at first see anything. 
But at last, when the sun was so near set- 
ting that the bottoms of the valleys had 
already almost begun to be in shadow, I 
crept out on the face of a great cliff shoul- 
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mouth I had seen, joined the larger valley 
not very far from where the deer were. 
This ravine was entirely bare of under- 
brush, and I had to clamber along one of 
its sides in spite of the steepness of the 
ground, as I did not dare to run the risk of 
an outlying deer catching a glimpse of me 
if 1 came openly down the bottom. Nor 
was my caution thrown away. I found that 
the animals I was after, having grazed 
slowly down the main valley, had come 
directly opposite the mouth of the cleft in 
which I was. Wriggling along, however, 
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der that jutted over the broad bed of a 
long ravine, and my eye was at once caught 
by five or six objects below me in the val- 
ley, and probably nearly half a mile off A 
second glance convinced me they were 
deer, and I drew back to make a rapid cal- 
culation as to the best means of getting 
near them, for J had to be quick about it 
if I wished to get a shot before the light 
failed. Running back at speed nearly 
half a mile, I crossed the ridge on which I 
was and slid down into a little washout 
that opened into a small ravine, whose 
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flat on my face, and taking advantage of 
every boulder or patch of sage brush, I 
managed to get down near the very mouth. 
The wind was perfectly favorable, and 
after a few minutes’ patient and motionless 
watching I saw four or five deer slowly 
moving along past the other side of a thicket 
but a couple of hundred yards away, and 
leaving between me and them a kind of 
natural embankment, just on the other 
side of which they halted. I was now able 
to walk rapidly and quietly up without 
danger of detection; throwing off my cap, 
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I peered over the edge of the bank to see 
them feeding in perfect unsuspicion, forty 
or fifty yards away. ‘They were all does or 
yearling bucks; one of the latter, a fine 
fat young fellow, stood broadside*to me. 
There was still plenty of light to shoot, and 
I was able to put the bullet within a hair’s 
breadth of the right place behind the 
shoulder. Taking off the saddle, hams, and 


fore quarters, and cutting thongs out of 
his hide to tie them with, I slung them 
over my back and started off at a rapid 
rate for home, which I did not reach until 
long after the moon was well up above the 
horizon ; for even if one knows the country 
fairly well, he soon finds that he makes 
but slow progress at night time over broken, 
difficult ground. 


[To be continued. ] 
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OLD BOOKS ARE BEST. 


Op Books are best! With what delight 
Does “ Faithorne fecit” greet our sight 

On frontispiece or title-page 

Of that old time, when on the stage 
“Sweet Nell” set “ Rowley’s” heart alight ! 


And you, O Friend, to whom I write, 
Must not deny, e’en though you might, 
Through fear of modern pirate’s rage, 
Old Books are best. 


What though the prints be not so bright, 
The paper dark, the binding slight? 
Our author, be he dull or sage, 
Returning from that distant age, 
So lives again, we say of right: 
Old Books are best. 


Beverley Chew in“ The Critic.” 





























WHEN, in 1878,the Stanley Club deter- 


mined to have a conversazione in the 
Athenzum and put up some machines to 
decorate the room, at the suggestion of a 
member asking the makers to lend a few 
for this purpose, they little thought that 
the makers would not only be glad to do so, 
but would work hard with .the club—one 
of the very few English clubs that has any 
earthly reason for its existence—until the 
whole of cycling England would look for- 
ward to the Stanley show as the great event 
of the year. From this conversazione there 
has developed an annual exhibition to 
which the makers send their novelties and 
improvements, and cyclers come to see, 
compare and order their mounts for the 
coming season. The Stanley Club has an 
honored name, but no abiding place, and 
each year it has wandered homelessly 
round London, finding lodgings in all sorts 
of places from a tent to the Albert Hall. 
This year the Royal Aquarium claims it, 
the present show being the largest and most 
important yet given. 

As the editor of the Cycdis¢ writes : “‘ The 
exhibition of the present year stands in a 
vastly different position to its immediate 
predecessor. In the year ’85 it will be re- 
membered that the Stanley show was under 
a cloud, so to speak—many of the leading 
makers agreed together not to exhibit, no 
suitable hall was obtainable, and the ex- 
hibition was held in an improvised can- 
vas erection. The result of the known ab- 
sence of several of the leading makers in 
itself caused many buyers to remain away, 
and the rival claims of the other exhibi- 
tions, which were in ’85 particularly strong, 
produced a feeling of uncertainty in the 
minds of agents and the trade generally, 
and caused many of them to refrain from 
visiting either exhibition, contenting them- 
selves with a visit to the works of those 
makers with whom they were then doing 
business. This exhibition, which is about 
to be opened, however, is placed on a 
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totally different footing. Moz there is not 
a shadow of doubt as to the representative 
nature of the exhibits which it will contain, 
for not only have the manufacturers decided 
to support it, but they have a hand in the 
official management of it which will in itself 
stamp the affair as a genuine recognized 
trade exhibition.” 

What I am about to write on the subject 
is not for novices; and probably the vet- 
eran road rider will say it cannot benefit 
him. But I hope it may give some idea 
of the new things—improvements and other- 
wise—that have appeared. The racing 
man cares for none of these novelties ;_ nat- 
urally his maker, who tells him what ma- 
chine he is to ride, and his pots are enough 
for him. It will be my principal endeavor 
to explain to cyclers who are not fortunate 
enough to be in London during the month 
of February, the changes in machines for 
86. These in all probability will not reach 
America for six or nine months, so long 
does it take for any novelty to cross the 
Atlantic. I will be immechanical, chiefly 
because I do not understand the intricate 
mechanism of cycles, and also because I 
believe that most cyclers do not know or 
care any more about the construction, or 
theoretical part of cycles than I. There- 
fore I shall have accomplished my purpose 
if I can do what the various indispensable 
handbooks do not; zéz., tell which ma- 
chines are the best, that is, the strongest 
and lightest, most compact and hence easy 
runners, good hill climbers, safe coasters, 
and in consequence the most reliable. 

In order to simplify matters I will take 
the various machines by types; as (1) the 
ordinary bicycle; (2 and 3) the dwarf and 
safety; (4) tandem bicycles; (5) tricycles, 


as Singer’s Humber and Cripper types, 


with some slight mention of open-fronted, 
front, and rear steerers; (6) tandem tri- 
cycles and carriers. 

The ordinary bicycle has already passed 
through the transition stage, and the va- 
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rious slight differences introduced by 
makers are more the result of the caprice of 
different riders than the belief of makers 
that any improvement will arise. Still 
there are some fairly new things as applied 
to standard makers; such as various im- 
provements in ball bearings and the fact 
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firms are putting T-shaped handles in their 
specifications, notably the Sparkbrook. 
This is probably owing to the fact that a 
recent number of the Cyc/s¢ contained an 
editorial on the subject of “ Handle Grips,” 
and the editor said, “ ‘The general principal 
is correct.” Generally, and on good roads, 





that some of the makers have adopted ball- 
bearing heads. ‘The head made by Trig- 
well, Watson & Co. is by farthe best. This 
head is so made that it can be adjusted, 
and, indeed, the top can be unscrewed and 
taken out; the balls coming along with it 
without in any way being disarranged. The 
makers claim that it can be ridden 1000 
miles without oiling or adjusting. Hum- 
ber & Co. will use this head in both bicy- 
cles and tandem bicycles this season. Some 
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it may be correct; but specially for Amer- 
ica and some other countries I should say 
it was vile, as with cow-horn bars and T 
handles a sudden yet safe dismount over 
the head would be, it seems to me, almost 
an impossibility. Still the editor's idea 
about fixing the handles at twenty degrees 
out of the horizontal sloping backward, as 
the rational position is correct. The only 
objection, and this is serious, is the diffi- 
culty of getting one’s legs quickly from 
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under them. Trigwell, Watson & Co. 
have also introduced a non-vibrating han- 
dle bar for lessening the shock to the arms 
in passing over obstacles. 

The St. George Engineering Co. call 
attention to their true tangent wheels, 
which they say are the strongest and most 
rigid made, as the spokes do not break and 
the wheels themselves cannot buckle. If 
these latter statements are facts—and the 
manufacturers assure me they are—it only 
shows stupidity on the part of those makers 
who do no adopt them; for I have never yet 
seen the wheel that would not buckle, or 
the spoke that would not break under cer- 
tain provocations. However, some of the 
makers have such a good opinion of these 
wheels that they are copying them, though 
not always very successfully. The St.George 
Engineering Co. are fitting these same 
wheels to theirown New Rapid Machines, 
and I can safely say that for perfect finish, 
beauty of line, and apparent strength and 
compactness, these bicycles are unap- 
proached by any in the whole show. The 
only other fact that I need mention in re- 
ference to them—and this is good news for 
Americans—is that S. T. Clarke & Co., of 
Baltimore, have had the good sense to 
adapt this machine as their standard pat- 
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tern for 1886, and to give the St. George 
Engineering Co. a large order for the 
coming year. I here am speaking only 
of road machines, and in this connection 
must say, these bicycles are much stronger- 
jooking machines than the Sanspareil,which, 
as riders will remember, was Clarke’s spe- 
cialty some time ago. 

The Matchless Rubber-Cushioned Ma- 
chine Co. has been absorbed by Singer & 
Co.; and the Otto Bicycle Co., which man- 
ufactured a machine perfect in theory, but 
uncontrolable in fact, has collapsed. 

Brakes are also being made stronger, 
the makers at last awakening to the fact 
that a brake is for the purpose of stopping 
a machine, and is not a piece of nickle 
plate for which a few shillings extra may 
be charged. 

I say nothing about racing bicycles, be- 
cause the crack rider of each would come 
down upon me for not praising the machine 
he is so well compensated for riding, and 
which is, therefore, in his eyes, the best 
thing made. The same is the case with 
the veteran riders; each man stands by his 
own maker, 

There is, of course, the usual inundation 
of saddles, lamps, and springs. Among 
the greatest novelties are American sad- 
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dles and other little etceteras which are 
calculated principally to empty the pockets 
of the novice before he becomes in his 
own estimation a proficient. Kelsey’s 
Patent Safety Bicycle Crank Axle Bearing 
is another new improvement. 

Dwarf, or so-called safety bicycles, are, 
with due respect to their riders and their 
apparent popularity, a delusion and a 
snare. There is not one of them from 
which a header or a tumble backwards 
cannot be taken, and there is, after all, very 
little difference whether one lands on one’s 
head from a four or six foot bicycle ; there 
is more friction owing to chains and bear- 
ings, more difficulty in steering, and more 
nonsense talked about record-breaking on 
this sort of machine than in and on all 
other makes of cycles put together. The 
only advantages are ease in mounting and 
dismounting, and the fact that, the wheel 
being shorter and the machine more com- 
pact, there is less resistance to the wiad. 
But the average rider, who buys a machine 
of this sort on the strength of the wonder- 
ful records made upon it, will find himself 
sadly handicaped by scorchers, whose 
business it is to create records on all the 
new dwarf machines which crop up, and 
whose performances on any machine are 
perfectly valueless from a practical stand- 





point. The only machine which is a real 
safety is the old Extraordinary Challenge. 
The Facile, of which a couple of new types 
have been brought out this year, approaches 
it in safety. Though my advice to timid 
and nervous persons is to avoid the bicycle 
in every shape and form, if they must have 
one, let them take up the Extra. The im- 
provements in it for ’86 are great, and in- 
clude, among other things, detachable han- 
dle bars and the crypto-dynamic two-speed 
gearing, by means of which a man can 
have any two powers he wishes applied, 
use the machine as an ordinary, or throw 
off the pedaling altogether, making fast 
rests of the pedals in descending a hill, 
when necessary commencing back pedal- 
ing instantly. These advantages, combined 
with the absolute impossibility of headers, 
make it the safest machine known. The 
only drawback is its weight, and this has 
been much reduced. 

But makers of “safeties ” are going tothe 
other extreme. Humber and the Rover 
are in a dwarf way, to a certain extent, 
copying the American Star; while Rudge 
produces a geared-up, chain-driven, steel 
bone-shaker. Facts like these prove, as 
the makers themselves will tell you, that 
the so-called “safeties’’ are only a fashion. 

Rudge’s Bicyclette is a curious example 
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of fads in cycling. As I have said, it is 
nothing more than a bone-shaker with a 
gearing applied to the back wheel. Its 
makers announce that it was invented in 
1879. Apparently by bringing it out seven 





however, would be a sufficient proof to 
most riders that cycle making has advanced, 
even at the risk of headers and sudden dis- 
mounts. It is true a header cannot be 
taken from a bicyclette, but I myself have 
some painful recollections of the difficulty 
of getting off a bone-shaker. If the avoid- 
ance of headers is such a great object, why 
not resurrect the dandy-horse and be done 
with it? 

Tandem bicycles of the Rucker type 
have not proved a success. But Messrs. 
Humber & Co. are bringing out an attach- 
ment of extra seat and paddles which, by 
means of three bolts, may be added to an 
ordinary Kangaroo. 

It isin tricycles that the greatest improve- 
ment has been made. ‘Though since 
Humber & Co. brought out the Cripper and 
the Quadrant Co., their machines, a fashion 
has been set, and the best makers have 
been using them more or less as models; 
and this is the highest testimonial in their 
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years after its invention, Messrs. Rudge & favor. One firm at least has gone so far 


Co. confess that no improvement whatever 
has been made in bicycles during the last 
six years, which confession is not very flat- 
tering to that firm. The beauty of lines in 
the ordinary bicycle of this same company, 








as to directly copy under license the “Gen- 
uine Humber,” and it may be well to state 
here that there is only one firm of the 
name of Humber & Co. in existence, and 
its place is at Boston. Therefore all other 
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machines of the same type are imitations, 
but it need not therefore be implied that 
they are inferior. However, to me at 
least there is always something in an origi- 
nal book, etching or cycle which, though 
it may be indefinable, is felt and makes me 
prefer this original to any copy. The 
same merit of originality belongs to the 
Quadrant and the Surrey Machinist Com- 
panies. 

I will commence with the original Hum- 
ber type, and say that it is not the machine 
for 86. There is one great objection to it, 
7. ¢., the inability to get fairly over one’s work 
without the chance of taking a header; it is 
also somewhat difficult to steer, in fact the 
most difficult of all tricyles ; and though it 
has been made automatic, that is, the steer- 
ing wheel by means of springs always re- 





turns, and automatically, to its proper place, 
Ido not think this an advantage, as one 
has really to exert more force than before 
to turn the wheel. Therefore let us dis- 
miss all of the ordinary Humber type and 
look at the Cripper. This machine has 
been greatly improved by Humber & Co., 
by the addition of a ball-bearing head, a 
concealed spring to reduce the jarring and 
pounding so much complained of, a really 
good brake. Many other makers have cop- 
ied the large steering wheel introduced on 
the Quadrant. I must next mention the last- 
named machine, which, though utterly dif- 
ferent in principle, is the same in the posi- 
tion of the wheels, the rider, and the steer- 
ing, as the Cripper; but I think the Quad- 
rant, even with its apparently complicated 
steering arrangement, is a really much 
stronger machine than the Cripper, owing 
to the staunch manner in which the differ- 
ent parts of the frame are braced together, 
while the long wheel base and large steer- 
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ing wheel, supported at the sides, give that 
freedom from jolting and vibration which 
is unavoidable in the Cripper. Besides it 
has afar greater luggage-carrying capacity 
than any other of this type. With both of 
these machines, the more weight you put 
on the front wheel, the more it is driven 
into the ground. 

In my estimation, Singer’s straight steerer 
comes next, but a lady cannot ride it ; they 
are, however, introducing one for ladies, 
this being a great point in favor of the 
Cripper type. Singer’s machines, while 
they are heavy, are strong and reliable. 
The Coventry Machinists’ Co. have added 
a hand brake to their machine and a spring 
to the little wheel. Starley Brothers, the 
Cunard people, and also the Coventry 
Machinist Co., have handles which either 
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drop or turn outwards to allow the machine 
being mounted without turning the steering 
wheel and handles; but the dropping of 
the handle bar and extra hinges, etc., make 
more weight and extra parts to get out of 
order. Starley Brothers and Singers have 
placed their seats apparently farther front 
than Humber and others. Whether this is 
actually the case I do not know, but the 
Starleys have not improved the looks of 
their machine by so doing. Singers have 
added a bridge over their main axle which 
carries the seat and is connected with the 
steering wheel and handle. I should, there- 
fore, in summing up, say that Humber & Co. 
and the Quadrant Co. make the lightest 
and most graceful machine, and Singers 
the most solid and business-like. 

A great deal has been said about two- 
tracked tricycles and, as one who has ridden 
them to some extent, I think I can safely 
say that the cycler who is so unfortunate as 
to live in places where a_ two-tracked 














machine is of value, that is, where roads are 
rough and rutty, had better take to the 
bicycle. Still, if he m@st use a tricycle, the 
Coventry Rotary, to which chain-steering 
has been added, the Royal Mail, or the 
Apollo, will answer his purpose. I have 
frequently ridden over the cobble-stones of 
Philadelphia with my two little wheels in 
the horse car track. But I do not pretend 
to say that I enjoyed the experience except 
as a novelty ; neither must I be understood 
to uphold that the Rudge or any other 
tricycle will stand such usage. 

Double tricycles have revolutionized, or 
rather socialized cycling, though the 
Sociable has been sacrificed to obtain the 
result, which is the tandem. And again, 
whether we will or not, we must take the 


Humber and Cripper tandems as the stand- 
ard in nearly every case. The genuine 
Humber has been but little changed ; a 
new brake of sufficient strength and direct 
action has been added, automatic steering 
and crypto gearing, ball-bearing heads, etc., 
have been, or may be fixed to the machine. 
One great improvement, which I believe 
was made a year ago,is the placing the seat 
of the rear rider on a higher level than that 
of the front. Only those who have tried both 
forms can appreciate the value of this 
change. 

Carver has come pretty near making a 
thoroughly successful machine, though 
Humber & Co., brought out and discarded 
this very same form some time ago. The 
front part of the machine is a Cripper to 
which is added an ordinary Humber 
tricycle. There are, of course, two steering 
handles, but they are connected by a bar, 
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and two brakes. The steering is under the 
control of the front or rear rider at will. 
Now, I believe if the extra back wheel was 
taken off the makers would find they had 
produced a perfect tandem. But the in- 
scrutable wisdom of those who make 
machines is always greater than that of 
those who are compelled to ride their pro- 
ductions. Since the show has opened a 
change has been made in a machine which 
places it in advance of any tandem that has 
yet appeared for strength, lightness and 
compactness and, most important of all, for 
single steering under the control of the 
rear rider. A want of the latter being the 
defect of Marriott & Cooper’s, Gibbons, the 
Quadrant No. 11, the Club tandem, and 
Singer’s Straight-Steering tandem. As is 
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well known, the Coventry Machinist Co, 
brought out the Marlborough Club last 
year ; to this they have added an extra 
seat, cranks and pedals, with a fixed bicycle 
handle so braced that it is impossible for a 
woman to ride on the back seat. The 
bicycle handle being fixed, the man, of 
course, could not steer, and the steering 
had to be managed by the front rider, not 
infrequently a woman. And to quote the 
words of one interested, “I would trust 
neither myself nor my wife on a hill on sucha 
machine.” They have now, however, also 
added a connecting rod from the rear to 
the front handle bar, fixing an ordinary 
bicycle head to the former, which allows the 
rear handles to turn, and also gives the 
rear rider absolute control of the whole 
machine ; and as there are two brakes, and 
the luggage-carrying capacity is good, I 
think I can safely say that the Coventry 
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Machinists’ Marlborough tandem, as im- 
proved within the last few days, is in every 
way the greatest advance for 1886. There 
is one point, which I have suggested to the 
inventors, and which I should like to see 
adopted ; that is, that the front handle be 
firmly fixed, and that a short supplementary 
handle to which the steering bar, which ex- 
tends forward from the rear handle, should 
be attached. The result would then be 
that the front rider’s arms would not be 
jerked about with every movement given 
to the steering wheel by the rear rider. 


T —" 
om mber oe 
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As to brake power, Marriott and Cooper’s 
double brake, which can be applied by 
either or both hands, is excellent and 
strong, especially on long hills; but the 
best of all is Singer’s extra brake, like that 
on a horse car, which can be screwed down 
so as to check the machine without stopping 
it, and can be used in connection with an 
ordinary hand brake for emergencies. 

The Sparkbrook Co. have in their tan- 
dem added a bridge over the main axle, 
thus giving four bearings,and placing the 
weight of the front rider at the extremity 
of the axle near the wheels and hence re- 
moving much of the strain which in the 
Humber comes right in the center. How- 
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ever, I believe it to be an impossibility to 
break down the apparently slightly-sup- 
ported front seat of the Humber tandem 
by any amount of hard riding. The 
Sparkbrook Co, have also mace minor al- 
terations in form and distribution of weight. 
But the principle of perfect balance is the 
great beauty of these machines. The only 
objection to the Humber tandem is the 
difficulty of converting it to a single, which 
is very great, notwithstanding maker’s as- 
sertions to the contrary. But there is a 
rapidly-growing class of riders who do not 


wish to convert their machines, The Club 
tandem, very easily convertible, has 
been popular, but this with the Rudge 
and all other rack and pinion steer- 
ing machines, save Singer’s and that. 
of the Surry Co. is not under the absolute 
control of one rider. And I believe any 
tandem which is not steered and braked by 
one and the same rider is faulty. Machines 
with interchangeable steering and brake 
power mean more bearings, more wheels, 
more machinery, to get out of order, and 
worse still, the wills of two people to man- 
age them. The Rudge remains much as 
usual, but the one driving wheel, the 
sensitive steering, the liability to upset, and 
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the utter inability to get on in wet weather 
are so much against this machine that its 
manufacturers announce Marriott and 
Cooper’s tandem as one of their specialties 
for the coming season. 

In regard to luggage-carrying capacity 
the Humber type is very defective. Lug- 
gage has to be carried on the backbone as 
on a bicycle, and with a heavy load and a 
rough road I have found it impossible to 
keep the carrier from swinging and shift- 
ing. In this respect the machine of the 


Surrey Co., the Invincible, is a long way in 


advance, as its luggage-carrying capacity 
is practically unlimited. Its large frame 
and rubbers give a singularly heavy look 
to a machine which is really very light and 
strong. As I have said before, there are 
some manufacturers who show decided 
originality and independence; among these 
must be included the Surrey Machinist Co. 
Their machines have always been notice- 
able for their great strength combined with 
lightness, and they have this year brought 
out a front-steering tandem on their usual 
lines, axles with four-ball bearings, long 
wheel base, good distance between riders, 
about twenty-four inches, and large space for 
luggage, entire width of machine, rack and 
pinion steering, and breaking, under the 
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control of rear rider. This allows the lady 
to sit in front with nothing to do but to 
work and hold on; she is protected by 
framework and wheels, and she has an un- 
obstructed view; while in case of anything 
happening to the brake or steering gear, 
the man, who is the rear rider and has 
entire control, can jump off and stop the 
machine. ‘The Centaur Co. have for some 
time made a machine very similar to this. 
Therefore, in summing up tandems, I 
would say the Humber is the more elegant, 
while that of the Surrey Machinist Co. is 
the most practical looking. 

Many firms are bringing out carriers 
which are nothing more than fandems, 
with a box in the place where the front or 
rear rider usually sits. ‘These are used to 
an enormous extent. Trobably they have 
already been adopted at home, though I 
very much doubt the assertion made at the 
last meeting of the Society of Cyclists, that 
they, as well as telegraph boys mounted 
on bicycles, were to be seen everywhere in 


New York city.’ Starley & Sutton are 
pushing their Coventry chair, which, in- 
stead of the box of the carrier, has a 
wicker-work chair to carry an invalid. I 
believe individuals have been carried 100 
miles in twenty-four hours on this machine. 
But I certainly do not envy the man who 
had to work it, and I think the compressed 
air, gasoline electricity, clock-work, or 
steam, of which we hear so much and see 
so little, would be more efficient. 


1 This is grim humor to a New Yorker. The fact is that the 
streets of this city are in a worse condition in point of pave- 
ment and cleanliness than those of any city in the world with 
which we are acquainted. Not even Pekin shows the evidence 
of greater neglect on the part of the public officers. Few 
ladies are venturesome enough to take their carriages to the 
business part of the city ; and even the Fifth Avenue pave- 
ment would disgrace a provincial town of Germany.—Eb. 
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By the way, concerning compressed air, 
steam, or any other motor, unless used as 
an auxiliary, there is a law in force in Eng- 
land the gist of which is that no motor 
shall proceed at the rate of more than four 
miles an hour, and that a man shall walk 
twenty yards in front of it, and another the 
same distance behind, both carrying red 
flags. It might be well for these gentle- 
men who are devoting their genius to these 
inventions to give a small part of their at- 
tention to the study of the road laws of 
England. 

Of course, at this show there are a num- 
ber of machines that are fearful and 
wonderful to behold, and upon which it is 
very probable that no one but the makers 
will ever be seen. Ido not think Ameri- 
can readers would care for descrip- 
tions of these things. There are some 
curiosities, such as the Balance Safety 
Cycle, on which I have seen a rider tearing 
along on one wheel, and which is said to 
have absolute safety and perfect brake 
power, and which looks something like 
this:— 

There is also Trigwell, Watson & Co.’s 
patent tandem connection, by means of 
which the driving wheels of a bicycle and 
tricycle can be connected, thus making a 
bi-tri-cycle-tandem. Mr. Dan. Albone 
shows a light trap running on iron axles, 
having ball bearings with suspension wheels 
and rubber tires. It struck me very forc- 
ibly, when I saw this machine, that it would 
be an excellent idea for Mr. Albone, who, I 
believe, has patented this invention in Eng- 
land and America, to construct sulkies of 
this sort for racing purposes, as the light 
carriage which he shows, with a wooden 
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top, seats and everything complete, only 
weighs something over 100 pounds, and is 
as easy running as a carrier tricycle. 
There are also rumors of two speeded- 
up bicycles, on which a mile is to be 
made in less than two minutes. But they 
are not yet visible. It is a great pity that 
the Pope Manufacturing Co. was deterred 
by the postponement of the American 
Exhibition from showing any Columbias, 
which would most certainly in appear- 
ance have compared very favorably with 
any bicycles in the whole exhibition. Un- 
less these manufacturers have stood still 
during the last two years, during which 
time I have not seen an American tricycle, 
I do not think they would have been un- 
noticed among the exhibits. The only 
reason apparently for their not being in- 
troduced in England is the very satisfac- 
tory, if not very broad, business of their 
makers in filling orders for the home 
market. 

I do not consider it more necessary here 
to go into an elaborate description of how 
the Palace of Ten Thousand Lights—as 
the Aquarium is called—is given over to 
the exhibition of 500 and odd cycles than 
it would be to describe the variety shows to 
be enjoyed in thesame building. Nor dol 
think I need mention all the 400 varieties 
of cycles of which I have as yet said 
nothing. I have endeavored to include in 
my paper those improvements that will be 
considered the principal novelties of the 
year. For the selection of machines by 
riders, I can only recommend the latter 
to the responsible agents of responsible 
makers. 

Joseph Pennell. 





Coventry. Machinigd & 
“Tandem 
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AFTER GERONIMO. 


BY LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, JR., 


IOTH CAVALRY, U.S.A, 


Author of ‘*‘ Mars LA Tour AND GRAVELOTTE.” 


III. 
A SCOUT ON THE BORDER. 


Tempest Mine, August 12.—One of the 
men who was sent to McCullough’s ranch 
to-day to get some provisions for the mess 
brought back information that, night be- 
fore last, a signal fire was seen in the 
Mowry Pass, about five miles below our 
camp, and that men from the ranch had 
gone there and found four moccasin and two 
unshod pony tracks. The captain has 
decided, upon going out inthe morning, to 
investigate the matter. 

Finished “The House on the Marsh.” 
Of the few novels I have read, this is one 
of the most interesting and best written. 
But I miss the fragments of thought and 
reflection characteristic of standard fiction, 
and resent the hit at our government of 
fetching up in our House of Representa- 
tives the greatest rogue in the story. The 
style is spzrituel. 

The wet season, which was late in coming 
this year, is now full upon us. It rains al- 


most every day, and the country is beauti- 
fully green, quite unlike what I am accus- 
tomed to in the Southwest. It makes me 
think of the spring on the Hudson. I only 
hope that the wetness of the weather will 
favor us on the trail, that the rain will 
soften the ground for the renegades, and 
not efface their tracks behind them. ‘Two 
of our Indian scouts went out hunting 
to-day, accompanied by two soldiers, but 
brought back nothing. 

Their failure compensated me for its 
disappointment of my gastronomic desire 
by a sort of comfort it afforded my self- 
esteem as a hunter, which was wounded by 
my recent failure. 

Not only are these Indians expert 
hunters, but they have the incentive of a 
want of fresh meat such as I probably have 
never experienced, for they had not had 
any for a number of days, and, savage like, 
they fare badly without it. 

Tempest Mine, August 13.—Last night, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock, I was waked 
up by the sentinel coming to tell the captain 
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that there was a signal fire visible from his 
lookout. He located it about where we 
saw the first fire over in Mexico, four days 
ago. He had watched it for an hour, more 
or less, before it went out, and had seen it 
go down and come up again a half a dozen 
times. Shortly after breakfast the captain 
set out with ten of our men and three 
Indian scouts to ascertain what truth there 
was in the different reports in regard to 
signal fires, especially those in the Mowry 
Pass. He found nothing at the Pass, but 
he learned from Miss McCullough that 
she herself had seen the fires—for there 
were several—but she was not sure that 
they were not camp-fires. As to the tracks, 
it appeared from the man who reported 
them, who was with the captain, that they 
were not at the Pass, but below on the 
river. (He had given both the captain and 
myself to understand that they were at the 
Pass.) The captain found no traces of 
them. It appeared that they had been re- 
ported to the McCulloughs by a Mexican, 
and that this was the only ground on which 
they had been reported to us. We had 
understood from our man that the Mc- 
Culloughs had seen the tracks. Weare too 


suspicious of canards to give credence to 
the report of a stranger, especially a Mexi- 


can. ‘The intelligence of our enlisted men, 
especially the colored, and more especially 
the colored cavalry, is not up to the mili- 
tary requirements of our age. Work is 
required of them, both in peace and in war, 
which they must either fail to do or do very 
imperfectly. What is more important, 
especially in a cavalryman, than ability to 
render a clear and correct account of what 
he sees? How is marksmanship to be 
mastered without the modicum of intelli- 
gence underlying this ability? How is all 
the writing to be done pertaining to a troop, 
company or battery, and such organization 
to be at the same time properly disciplined 
and instructed (admitting the presence with 
it of its full compliment of officers) with- 
out a certain proportion of rank and file 
that can read and write ? 

The War Department has shown itself 
alive to this evil in the establishment of 
post schools ; I am looking for it to show 
itself alive to the fact that these schools are 
a failure. As long as attendance is volun- 
tary the evil will continue to be; and I 
doubt whether compulsory attendance can 
make them a success. If the object of 
these schools were only to teach soldiers 
their letters and how to put them together 
into words and sentences, and how to use 
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figures in simple sums in arithmetic—in 
other words, if merely to teach the three 
R’s, they might, through compulsory at- 
tendance, attain their object, and incident- 
ally do some good to the mother wit ; but 
as to their opening out and adequately 
developing a mind confirmed in dulness 
through twenty years, more or less (may 
be twenty generations) of illiteracy, they 
cannot do it. It is a pity that we do not 
recruit the army altogether from our literate 
population, and sad it were if we could not 
doit. Forthe present the schools should con- 
centrate their efforts, as I believe they gen- 
erally do, upon teaching the men that which 
they need to know in the performance of 
their routine duties. They should know, for 
instance, how to read a muster-roll, and 
clothing-roll, and how to sign them ; some 
should know how to make out these and 
other papers; they should all know how 
to keep their target records. The school 
instruction necessary to this end should be 
regarded as the soldier’s mental setting- 
up, equally important with his physical. 
As to the development of his _ fac- 
ulties beyond the incidence of such in- 
struction, it can be done better outside 
of the school-room than in it, for the 
reason that his interest and attention can 
be better secured and retained. It should 
therefore be left to his commanding officer, 
and should be required of him. The ob- 
jection to the enforcement of school at- 
tendance in the army as an abuse of 
military authority indicates a failure either 
to appreciate the state of advancement of 
the military art or to comprehend the 
nature of military authority. Our prejudice 
against the spelling-book is the analogue 
to the late prejudice of European troops 
(not yet wholly overcome) against the 
spade. May we not have to wait for war 
to give us the former as it did the latter ? 
Now that marked improvements are taking 
place in the soldier’s physical well-being, 
let us hope for a commensurate improve- 
ment in his mental. In this country of free 
schools and free reading-rooms, what busi- 
ness hasa pate unpenetrated by the A, B, C 
resting upon a pillow in a white pillow 
case, or a form with such a head-piece 
lying between white sheets on a_ wire 
mattrass ? 

About two o’clock this afternoon a couple 
of six-mule teams arrived with forage for 
the animals and some commissaries for our 
mess. One of them upset and had to be 
righted and reloaded, about 300 yards from 
camp. There was a sharp turn in the 
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road, on the outside of which was a gentle 
slope, and on the inside, where the road 
had been cut, a rocky ledge, about three 
feet high. Having seen the first wagon 
tip nearly over, I cautioned the driver be- 
fore he started around, and again after he 
started ; but—whether from inexperience 
or froma long association with mules—he 
did just as I cautioned him not to do. 
Thinking it useless to contend against 
such perversity, I watched with complacent 
interest the operation of the law of stability. 
I saw the inside wheel go up a number of 
times, and come down again, each time 
seeming to return a little slower than be- 
fore; I watched, it tremble for an instant, 
balanced with the wagon body on the outer 
wheel, and then start on its decisive aberra- 
tion; and I finally saw—as the crash of 
the wagon-bows caused the driver to turn 
around in his saddle—the wagon inverted, 
its four wheels in the air, with the sacks of 
grain neatly piled underneath, where they 
could hardly be perceived. Having made 
certain reflections upon the driving I had 
witnessed, I walked off toward the other 
wagon, and, as I did so, heard the words 
behind me: “No other wagon was ever 
upset ; nobody else ever met with an acci- 
dent ;” and certain unintelligible retorts, 


all of which I delicately affected not to 


hear. I had some trouble getting this 
forage-train around the shaft, which stands 
right in the road. As the second wagon 
came crashing down a steep hill, over frag- 
ments of rock too large to be called stones, 
the head of it seeming to bump against the 
wheel-mules, I forgot the heedlessness of 
the driver in my appreciation of his reck- 
lessness. The wagons were kept from 
going over sidewise by ropes thrown 
around them and held on the safe side. 

Tempest Mine, August 14.—Spent nearly 
the whole day in mytent. I felt like brac- 
ing myself up with a walk, but refrained 
out of consideration for the state of one of 
my ankles, hurt on my last deer-hunt. I 
thought it prudent to do nothing that 
tended to disable me as a pedestrian. 
Having nothing left of my own to read, I 
fell back upon the “ Life of Frank James,” 
brother of the distinguished bandit, Jesse 
James, which I had borrowed from my 
Swedish friend at the mine. 

About dark, just as the men finished 
grooming, a party of three men came into 
camp, who turned out to be Doctor Wood, 
of the army, and escort. The doctor is 
making the rounds of the line of camps to 
do what he can for such sick as he may 


find. He left Mescal Spring this morning, 
and was told by the officer in command 
that our camp was only eighteen miles 
from the Spring, whereas it is about forty- 
five. We took him into our tent, and while 
he waited for the cheer we were able to 
give him, and partook of it, we plied him 
with questions in regard to the campaign, 
and other matters. He gave us the im- 
portant information that he had seen a 
trail of eighteen horses, all unshod, strik- 
ing south on the east side of the Patagonia 
Mountains. He said that their crossing of 
the railroad was in open order, in bunches 
of three, at a gallop. Before we turned in, 
the Captain told me, much to my satisfac- 
tion, that he would send me out with a de- 
tachment in the morning. 

Lochiel, August 15.— At 7:35 this morn- 
ing, I set out with twenty of our men, 
two Indian scouts, and the Doctor. I had 
but two days’ rations, all that the Cap- 
tain could give me. My instructions being 
to look for trails, especially the trail re- 
ported by Dr. Wood, and to see the Doc- 
tor safely to the next camp, my plan was 
to strike south along the Patagonia Moun- 
tains, and, crossing them at the San An- 
tonio Pass, to make for the camp of Cap- 
tain Hatfield, the nearest to us, where I 
hoped to be able to ration up. In travel- 
ing over this course, I should probably cut 
the trail of the Doctor’s Indians. 

The Mowry and the San Antonio are the 
only two passes I know of in the Patagonia 
Mountains. My two Mohaves, mounted, 
took up the regular trail to the Mowry 
Pass, and, after following it for about two 
miles, led us towards it by a more direct 
course. I wanted to go well into the Pass, 
and let the Indians thoroughly look for 
signs before going on to the San Antonio. 

The cutting across country was hard 
marching, requiring a good deal of dis- 
mounting, but we had work before us that 
was to make that appear easy. Having 
gotten well into the Pass, and traveled it 
some distance in the hope of finding water 
and of making my way out through a sort 
of branch I supposed to be on the other 
side of a hill in my right front as I went 
in, I came upon what I rightly took to be 
the Mowry trail. Judging that the travel- 
ing out in the direction in which I wanted 
to go would at the best be difficult, and, 
from what the Doctor said in regard to the 
location of Captain Hatfield’s camp, that 
the San Antonio Pass was considerably 
out of my way, together with the shortness 
of my ration supply, and the uncertainty 
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of my adding to it, I determined upon 
crossing the mountains by the Mowry 
Pass, and leaving the passing through the 
San Antonio to my return. Here, there- 
fore, I changed my course. The term 
pass is liable to give one a wrong idea of 
this route across the mountain. ‘The trail 
does not lead up the bottom of the so- 
- called pass, nor does it follow a parallel 
course along a side, but goes zig-zagging 
up a buttress-like spur. We had to lead 
our horses the whole way, stopping often 


to close up and get breath. We of Troop 
K have been so inactive during the last 
week or two that we are in poor condition 


for such work. I enjoyed studying the 
view from our resting-places. The Son- 
oita and Santa Cruz Rivers, the one from 
the north and the other from the east, 
marked by the timber along their banks, 
joined each other directly in our front. 
Slightly timbered spurs and foot - slopes 
ran out from us in the directions of both 
streams, beyond which were fragments, 
and, behind these, the masses of the Santa 
Ritas and Pajaritas, or Small-bird Moun- 
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tains. Finally, we reached‘the top of the 
Patagonias, and got on our horses. We 
had not gone more than a few hurdred 
yards when we came upon an abandoned 
house or hut, a little off the main trail. 
Thinking I might water my horses there, 
I sent the Indians over to look for water. 
They found none, but indicated the dis- 
covery of two pony tracks going diverg- 
ently down the mountain side. Neither of 
my Indians can speak English, but man- 
aging to make me understand from their 


words and gestures that the plainer of the 
two trails was going the way we were, I 
told them to follow that one. About five 
miles from there we came to the last that 
we could see of it, at the Mowry Mine. 
We found a house near by, where I made 
inquiry as to Indians, but got no news. 

I was told to my surprise that the point 
I was aiming at, Lochiel, was only seven 
miles from there. Refreshed by a lunch and 
rest, and stimulated more or less by a curi- 
osity to see what was beyond, we resumed 
our march at about one o’clock, on the 
stage-road to Lochiel. A mile or two 
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from the house, the Doctor pointed out to 
me the place where the stage-driver was 
shot about three weeks ago, and the spot 
where the Chiricahua assassin was am- 
bushed, about ten feet from the road. A 
little farther on, as we came back to this 
road, after straying a short distance from 
it, I had especial occasion to observe the 
ease and security with which such a crime 
is committed. An open wagon—I believe 
it was the stage —or the mail wagon, came 
rattling along and passed immediately in 
front and within easy hailing distance of 
us. The two men in it looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but kept their 
eyes fixed, it seemed, upon the place of 
the late ambush? I thought of calling to 
them and asking them what Indian news 
they had, but, loth to startle them, I hesi- 
tated, and then waited for them to see 
us—which I thought they would surely 
do — until it was too ,late. We were com- 
ing with our fourteen horses and three 
pack-mules obliquely towards them down 
a slightly-wooded slope. If a body of 
cavalry can, in broad daylight, march un- 
perceived up to within fifty yards of a per- 
son on the look-out for danger, how easy 
must it be for a dark-skinned Apache, 
aided by the uncertainty of twilight or 
moonlight, his long black hair hiding his 
neck, and giving him the outline of a 
stump, to conceal himself behind a bush 
or shrub or tree, or in the grass, within 
effective range of an unsuspecting victim. 

Entering the loose collection of adobes 
constituting the Post Office town of 
Lochiel, I stopped at the first store I came 
to and asked for Indian news, but obtained 
none ; L was asked then if I wanted to 
buy forage, to which I replied in the nega- 
tive, not without a certain satisfaction at 
the disappointment of the questioner. I 
cannot help enjoying the discomfiture of 
would-be speculators on Indian outrages. 
Going to the only other store in town, I 
got my mail—two letters from my wife. 
Upon the information and advice there 
given me, I determined upon camping at 
Lochiel over night. I was told that there 
was to be a dail/e, and that among the peo- 
ple coming to it from the country around 
were those who could give me all the latest 
reliable Indian news. ‘What training 
does not a cavalry officer require? When 
is his education complete?” I said to my- 
self, seeing the unexpected turn that my 
reconnoissance was taking. My inform- 
ants and advisers were Mr. Sydow and 
Colonel Green. The former has succeeded 
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in taking most of the trade from the other 
store, as a natural consequence of which 
its proprietor is not on cordial terms with 
him. Indeed the rival merchant would 
not attend this daze, given by Mr. Sydow 
in commemoration of his birthday, and 
ugly rumors were afloat of his having 
caused others than himself to stay away. 
The principal business of both stores, I am 
told, is to furnish smugglers with goods to 
be sold in the interior of Sonora. It would 
seem to be alively business. The Mexican 
line runs through Lochiel, so that part of 
the town is in the United States and part 
in Mexico. Colonel Green has fought 
Frenchmen, Indians, and Mexicans in the 
Mexican army. 

The Doctor, a “ youngster ”’ from Boston, 
Mass., recently joined from Harvard Col- 
lege, had never been at a Mexican ball, or 
baile; so it was with certain feelings of 
a chaperone that I went with him, after our 
dinner, in search of the music and dancers. 
Besides his freshness for the occasion, my 
cébutant possessed an advantage over me 
in his light Saxon hair, and complexion. 
Blonds are great successes among the 
dark-complexioned daughters of Monte- 
zuma. In our perambulation we ran upon 
Mr. Sydow and Colonel Green, who brought 
us at once to our desired destination. The 
entertainment had not yet commenced, not 
more than half a dozen people having ar- 
rived. The ball-room was the interior of 
a plain, barn-like building, the floor of 
which was sprinkled with water and chips 
of wax. On one side was a bench for the 
senoritas and their chaperones, and on the 
other were shelves for the gentlemen’s 
hats, pistols, coats, etc. The decorations 
consisted of greens and variously-colored 
stripes of tissue paper, these being mostly 
suspended from the rafters after the man- 
ner of sky scenery on the stage. 

As soon as the company began to in- 
crease, I drifted into its lighter element, 
to whose active principle I contributed 
with short intervals of rest until about one 
o'clock. I then thought it best, in view of 
my contemplated early start, to go and 
compose myself for sleep. 

A feature of this entertainment that I 
had never seen in a daz/e before was sing- 
ing. It was brought about by my wishing 
to hear a Mexican song—Mr. Sydow hav- 
ing told me that singing was customary, or 
not unusual at a Mexican ball—and my 
going through the formality of asking for 
it. To dothis I had to bring up a chair 
and guitar in front of my chosen performer 
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and, after sitting down on the chair, pre- 
sent her with the instrument. Having 
done this and heard a pleasing song, in 
which I understood the recurring word 
Corazon’ and very little else, I was told 
that I had to ask every lady in the room 
under pain of giving offense. I was sur- 
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was to demonstrate it; so, reflecting that 
there was nobody present that I should 
be likely to meet again, except perhaps the 
Doctor, who would not be unkind to me, 
and encouraging myself with the thought 
that I had enjoyed listening to some pretty 
poor singing myself, Isat down in front of 


A STYLISH MOHAVE INDIAN, 


prised, but on the whole, rather pleased 
with this instance of Mexican punctilio, and 
complying with, evoked several other pretty 
songs ; but, what was my consternation 
upon being told, as I was removing my 
chair and guitar, that a song was expected 
from me, and that it was de rigueur. I soon 
saw that my inability to sing wouid not be 
credited, and that my only proper course 
1 Heart. 


a young lady who consented to accompany 
me, and, having first hummed the air to 
her, made my little endeavor. 

This was a high-toned daz/e. I saw but 
one gentleman uncoated, and he wore a 
very becoming white flannel shirt. There 
was no smoking on the part of the women. 
In regard to the dresses, I can only say that 
they seemed well fitted and substantially 
made, and that a prevalent material among 
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them was a sort of red plaid ; I remember 
two plain black dresses, but no white, and 
no low necks. 

There were the usual round dances— 
played fast, I thought, even for Mexican 
dancing—and the Mexican square dances; 
there was also the Virginia reel—played 
slow. ‘The women were less disinclined to 
talk than I had usually found them, and I 
doubt not that, had I commanded their 
language, I should have conversed with 
them much to my edification. They 
strengthened my already strong desire to 
penetrate into their country. 

Copper Canon, August 15.—At half-past 
six this morning we were filing out of camp 
in the direction of the Huachuca Mountains. 
The Doctor and I had not slept more than 
three hours, but we felt perfectly refreshed. 
A tonic not in the pharmacopeeia, a night’s 
excitement, had more than compensated for 
our loss of sleep. After a march of twenty- 
eight miles, almost wholly off the road, and 
at least one-third of which was made on 
foot, leading our horses up and down stony 
places, we found ourselves at the mouth of 
Copper Cafion, in the camp of Captain 
Hatfield’s Troop, of the Fourth Cavalry. 
During the whole march, the Stony Point or 
Pefiasco marking our destination was in 


sight—most of the time directly in our 


front. This made the march seem first 
shorter than it was, and then longer. When 
we at last reached the base of this land- 
mark and began circling around it—the 
ravines being close together, and steeper 
and rockier than before—it seemed almost 
as if it were turning with us and was not 
tobe rounded. But, “Inthe bright lexicon 
of youth, etc.”—so on we went, up and 
down, up and down, until, in the crossing 
of ridges and ravines, the necessary sliding 
and scrambling, and slipping, and stumbling 
is done, and the Doctor, pointing to the 
road, remarks to me, “ You have just room 
enough to straighten out in, to come into 
camp in style.” When mystragglers have 
come up, I give the always welcome com- 
mand, “ Prepare to mount—mount,” and as I 
thereupon move forward, attended by my 
staff and scouts and body servant, at the 
head of my column, my eight combatants in 
their most imposing formation at proper 
distance behind me, and my nimble supply 
train bringing up the rear, I jerk my 
wearing apparel into shape and place, and 
endeavor to look unconscious. 

Having reported myself and command 
to Captain Hatfield, whom I found reclin- 
ing in a chair in company with his Lieu- 
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tenant, in front of his tent, I was shown a 
suitable place tocamp. Having unsaddled, 
I made inquiry of the Captain as to his 
means of rationing me. (I had rations 
only to include breakfast in the morn- 
ing.) He gave me a satisfactory answer 
and proceeded then, at my request, to 
supply me. I took from him five days’ 
rations. 

Resolving to rest here one day, I took 
also two days’ forage, which would allow 
me a half a day’s to carry with me. As he 
led me back from the store tent to his 
private tent, the Captain showed me with 
just pride the plan and structure of his 
little post. The men’s tents—in a row 
facing south, or in the direction of Mexico 
—were shaded and concealed by an arbor, 
affording room between the tents and a 
vertical screen in their front for a lounge 
or stroll. In rear of the tents was the 
picket line, and in rear of this were two A 
tents for the Indian scouts, and two wall 
tents for the officers. In rear of all this, as 
the hidden source of its life, was the 
shallow, smoke-stained, kettle-and-pan-en- 
circled hole in the ground breathed into by 
the Captain’s cook in the creek running 
past the camp. 

Resting on an embankment of stone, at 
about the level of a horse’s chest, was a 
wooden trough, brimming full of clear, cool, 
running water. It was carried from the 
stream into the trough in a wooden gutter, 
and ran out over a sort of lip, making a 
cascade, under which the Captain takes his 
daily douche. The whole structure was put 
up by the Captain’s men from material 
found at hand or borrowed from Mr. Pump, 
a ranchman on whose land the camp is 
situated. Immediately back of the picket 
line, on a line with the forage and the tents 
of the Indians and the officers, isthe corral 
in which he keeps his goats. He has lost 
a number of fine angoras through the dep- 
redations of Mexican lions. I bade good- 
bye with much regret to Dr. Wood, who was 
going off with the Captain’s Lieutenant to 
a camp nearer Fort Huachuca, whence he 
intended to go into the post in the morning. 
I gave him a note to Colonel Forsyth ac- 
counting to him for my presence with 
Captain Hatfield and of my failure to find 
any Indian signs. In the evening the 
Captain and I betook ourselves to the 
Indians’ tents, where there was singing and 
other merriment going on. The former 
consisted mainly of monotonous vowel 
ejaculation, and seemed to be songs without 
words. At any rate its language was not 
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that of Indian prose. ‘The songs frequently 
ended in laughs and giggles. 

Copper Cation, August 17.—Spent the 
day in rest and recreation. Having 
lounged and talked a little after breakfast, 
I took a short climb with the Captain, back 
of the camp. As we sat looking at the 
view, it was decided that we should make 
an attempt after lunch to improve our ap- 
preciation of it by climbing to the top of 
the mountain, and observing it from there. 


A decision of far greater moment to me, ' 


—likewise, perhaps, an inspiration of our 
picturesque environment—was that of the 
Captain, to furnish me with sketches for 
the illustration of my journal. He had 
told me of his having notes and sketches, 
which he thought would grow in interest 
as they grew in age, disclaiming at the 
same time, the thought of ever becoming 
“ d—d fool enough to publish a journal or 
anything of that sort.” Hating hypocrisy, 
I owned up to the purpose he so forcibly 
reprehended, and requested him, though he 
should not justify it to himself, to confirm 
me in my justification of it by the promise 
of his codperation with the pencil. 

I observe in this camp the same idleness 
on the part of the men as in our own. 
They seem to have no regular duties, but 
groom and feed the horses and to mount 
guard. I have beeninanumber of cavalry 
camps, but I have never yet seen the ad- 
vantages they offer for instruction and dis- 
cipline turned to account. This goes to 
show that in order to the proper training 
of our cavalry something is required be- 
side the curtailment of guard and fatigue 
duty and extra and daily duty; for in 
camp, these are certainly at a minimum. 

At half-past one o’clock, armed with our 
six shooters and government No. 8’s, we 
started on our second and decisive assault, 
the Huachucas. We attempted no turning 
or other manceuvring, but went straight 
for the key of the position, stopping every 


hundred yards or so under such cover as © 


we could find, from the plunging fire of 
heaven, to rest and breathe. Having tri- 
umphantly cleared the summit, and settled 
down to its occupation, we had the most 
interesting and impressive view before us, 
or rather about us, that I have seen. The 
White Mountains from Mount Washington 
are a greater but hardly a grander pros- 
pect. They are to this as the abstract is 
to the concrete, more comprehensive, but 
less expressive. I was soon satisfied with 
the view from the Summit House and re- 
tained little from it beside my first surprise 
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at the indistinctness of a wonderful multi- 
plicity of details, but from that south point 
of the Huachuca Mountains, long and in- 
tently as I looked, I could not look my 
fill. Across the wooded line of the San 
Pedro River, far down in the province of 
Sonora, I took up my field of vision’s bor- 
der-line of mountains, and following it 
eastward, thread the hazey tops of the 
Sierra Madres, and thence northward over 
the plainer Chiricahuas and along the still 
plainer Dragoon Mountains and Galinros 
to opposite Fort Grant. Passing around 
by the west, I scanned the jagged Santa 
Barbaras, the Sierra Azulor Blue Moun- 
tain, the Pajaritas, and the familiar Santa 
Rita Mountains. Within the circle of 
these Sierras were numerous minor mount- 
ains: the Patagonias, the Cobre, the Can- 
anias, the San José, the Mule Mountains, 
etc., intervening among which were plains 
and flats, joined to them by gracefully- 
curving slopes. I learned more about the 
topography of Southern Arizona and So- 
nora in ten minutes’ observation on this 
mountain top than I should have learned 
in ten weeks of scouting. A glance, too, 
showed me the relative moisture of the two 
sides of the Huachucas. On the west, the 
long ravine-furrowed foot-slopes, were 
green with fresh grass and evergreen oaks; 
on the east, a parched and treeless plain 
extended with short conjoining curvature, 
up to the base of the mountain. Here, as 
well as wherever else I have seen adjoin- 
ing sections of Mexico and the United 
States, I was struck by the contrast be- 
tween the two countries in point of civili- 
zation. On the American side of the line 
could be seen roads and houses and set- 
tlements—not many, but enough to suggest 
a prosperous and growing population; on 
the Mexican side, not a road was to be 
seen, and the only visible signs of man 
were the custom house, and a few miles 
from it, an unsealed distillery, from which a 
regular contraband business is carried on 
with the United States. Beyond these 
structures, both of which were immediately 
on the Mexican side of the line, the whole 
landscape was dreary and weird. Its most 
notable feature was a long, regular incline, 
as of a tilted plain, that stretched away, 
barren and desolate, towards the Sierras in 
the west. In its rents and flaws, impenetrable 
to my peering eye, I was fain to fancy 
running water and the habitations of men. 

Our climb and subsequent contempla- 
tions had made us extremely thirsty, so 
that, thinking of the spring below, we were 
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aided in our descent by an attraction upon 
our minds as well as upon our bodies. 
But for the dense shrubbery through which 
we had to pass, we should have made bet- 
ter time going down than we did, though 
we might not have reached the bottom in a 
sound condition. When about a quarter of 
the way down, I became separated from 
the Captain, and, calling to him a number 
of times without being answered, became 
quite uneasy about him. He was a con- 
valescent from a debilitating camp disease, 
and I feared that his exertion had pros- 
trated him. I pushed on towards camp, 
thinking that if I should not find him 
there, I should get some Indians and 
soldiers to help me look for him. About 
half way down the mountain, I came upon 
a path or trail, in which I looked anxiously 
for my friend’s tracks, but did not find 
them. I quickened my pace, and looked 
more eagerly for the indications of a 
spring. Already I had followed the rocky 
creek-bed through various stages of humid- 
ity, from the merest sediment of dried-up 
rain through the darker deposit, with well- 
defined water-marks, of standing water : 
then past dark earth and stringy mould- 
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growing grass and water-flowers, and palm- 
like herbs and shrubs, before I finally 
came upon the picturesque bower and 
herbarium in which I found the spring. 
As I wound my way up to it, I was startled 
by a suppressed whoop, and, looking in 
the direction from which it came, I saw, 
through a grating of green shrubbery, my 
lost-and-found companion, smiling at me 
across the spring. If it had been the 
purest nectar, or—as perhaps more grati- 
fying to our earthly tastes—genuine Golden 
Seal, instead of water, that sparkled before 
us, he could not have beamed more pleas- 
ure and conviviality. Having cooled off, 
and gloated meanwhile over our whole- 
some feast, we took off the edge of our 
appetite by a draught which, speaking for 
myself, would have been most imprudent 
in anything but the purest water. In less 
than a half a minute I took another 
draught, and shortly afterwards, another. 
In the course of a half an hour I must 
have drank a _ half-a-dozen times, thus 
averaging one drink every five minutes, 
and I felt no after-effects reproaching me 
for imprudence or intemperance. 


[To be continued.] 
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OUR TENT IN THE FIELD. 


(From a sketch by Captain Hatfield, Fourth Cavalry, U.S.A.) 
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TROUT FISHING IN MAINE. 


THE true angler, unlike the latter-day 
poet, is born,and not made. ‘The bent pin 
and minnows of childhood, the first jointed 
rod, perhaps like that of Dame Juliana 
Berners, “as thick at the butt as a man’s 
arm,” and the initiation into the delightful 
art of fly-fishing, are successive stages in the 
evolution of natural tendencies. When 
the last is reached, there comes a yearning 
for wider fields and for worthier game than 
the troutlings of home brooklets. Perhaps 
the newly-admitted fellow of the gentle 
craft will betake himself to the crowded 
Adirondacks, or to the streams of Pennsyl- 
vania, to Northern Michigan, or to Canadian 
waters, or possibly he may cast his flies, un- 
disturbed by tourists, in the Snake River, in 
Idaho. The list of possibilities is a long 
one, but it is sure to be reached by one 
place, which, in angling literature and in all 
talk of angling, is reckoned the Mecca of 
American fishermen. There was once a 
youth, as the story goes, who, when asked 
the chief productions of the State of 
Maine, absently replied, “A liquor law, 
spruce gum, and the largest brook trout in 


the world.”” Sooner or later, the force of tra- 
dition and the cherished hope of taking one 
of these “largest trout in the world” are 
sure to draw the neophyte to the Rangeley 
or Androscoggin Lakes in Maine. 

Let us share his experiences and his 


purse. He will probably leave Boston by 
the Boston & Maine or Eastern Railroad 
at nine o'clock of a June morning. If 
from New York, and therefore worldly- 
minded, the time to Portland will be passed 
at,cards in the smoking compartment. If 
from Boston, and therefore possessed of a 
keen intellectual conscientiousness, he will 
devour and assimilate an ample repast of 
guide-book information. He will learn the 
four or five different routes open to him 
for approaching the lakes. He will trace 
the Androscoggin River to Lake Umbagog, 
once famous for its trout, but now given 
over to pickerel, and thence, up Rapid 
River and the Pond in the river, to the 
Middle Dam—sacred ground in the pis- 
catorial history of our land. But the head- 
waters of the Androscoggin are still far 
distant. The Middle Dam restrains the 
waters of Lake Welekennebacook, which 
is connected by the Narrows with Lake 
Molechunkamunk. Above the latter, the 
Upper Dam holds back the vast volume of 


Lake Mooselucmaguntic, the largest of 
these lakes. At its head, at Indian Rock, 
enters Rangeley Stream, a short connect- 
ing link between the lake last named and 
Rangeley Lake. Toward the head of 
Rangeley Lake, there enters a little river 
flowing from Long Pond, and in this far- 
off corner, according to many maps, is 
the source of the Androscoggin River, the 
necklace upon which are strung these crys- 
tal lakes. All the way from Boston to 
Portland the piscatorial grad-grind may 
gorge himself with facts. He may locate 
the lakes with exactitude in Oxford and 
Franklin Counties, Western Maine, where 
they lie, at an elevation of 1,400 feet, 
among wooded mountains from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet in height. Lake Umbagog —so 
runs the geographical description —lies 
partly in New Hampshire, and, with a fine 
disregard for exact definitions, we are told 
that these lakes are thirty miles distant 
from the White Mountains. All this, with 
detailed accounts of different routes, sus- 
piciously-cordial endorsements of different 
camps, and thrilling tales of monstrous 
trout, may be absorbed before our neophyte 
reaches Portland and the choice of routes. 
He can enter the lake country from Port- 
land by way of Bethel, Upton and Lake 
Umbagog; he can continue on to Farming- 
ton and Phillips, approaching the chain of 
lakes at their eastern end; or he can com- 
promise upon the Andover route, leaving 
the Grand Trunk railway at Bryant’s Pond. 

The last shall be his choice; of other 
routes I have nothing to say by way of 
disparagement, but I have found this too 
satisfactory to be lightly abandoned; and 
so we will join in the rush from the Pull- 
man to the upper seats of the four-horse 
stage-coach which waits at Bryant’s Pond. 
Sole-leather cylinders, filled with fly rods, 
form the most precious part of the baggage 
piled upon the top of the swaying stage. 
All the talk is of fishing. The country it- 
self, since leaving Portland, has assumed a 
promising appearance. There are hills, 
mountains, if you will, decked out in the 
dark-green livery of spruces and pines, 
which must conceal cold springs, the feeders 
of prolific trout brooks. The crystal waters 
of the little streams which babble over 
rocky beds by the roadside, are hailed as a 
favorable omen. The impatience of the 
neophyte is further stimulated by the sight _ 
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of the Androscoggin, which is crossed at 
Rumford, half way between Bryant’s Pond 
and Andover. ‘The stage plunges down 
the bank upon a scow, made fast at either 
end by ropes playing over pullies which 
run along a wire cable stretched above the 
river. An ideal method for a lazy ferry- 
man is this: our Charon lets out the forward 
rope, hauls in the rope at the rear, and 
lights his pipe. The force of the current, 
pressing upon the scow at an angle, takes 
us jerkily across before our artistic com- 
panion has half suggested his sketch of the 
old mill, with its big wheel hung too high 
for water and too low for wind, among the 
foliage of the further bank. And now we 
cross the Ellis River upon a shaking wooden 
bridge, and enter a smiling valley seen 
through leafy vistas. A white blotch upon 
a cliff to the left has been tortured by tra- 
dition into the likeness of a white horse. 
The hills begin to advance more serious 
claims to be ranked as mountains, until 
darkness cloaks their pretensions and the 
ride of twenty-one miles comes to an end 
with Andover and supper. 

There are some who prefer the pastoral 
sport of following trout brooks through the 
typical flowery meads, or of tracing lanes 
of flashing water through dark forests, to 
the more monotonous fishing of the lakes. 
They should remain at Andover and ex- 
plore the surrounding country. But for 
the usual piscatorial pilgrim Andover is 
only a sleeping place and a dressing room. 
He retires a respectably commonplace citi- 
zen. He emerges, in the morning, a creature 
of flannels and corduroys, given over to bad 
hats and briarwood pipes. A buckboard 
waits for the twelve-mile drive over the 
“carry” to the “South Arm” of Lake 
Welekennebacook. The road, which lies al- 
most entirely through the woods, is not un- 
interesting. Black Brook kindly furnishes 
a “ Devil’s Den” and various cascades for 
the benefit of tourists, and in the Notch 
there is a view of wild scenery, a steep 
mountain, scarred by a landslide to the 
right, over against sharply-rising wooded 
cliffs. You may choose from a small, but 
well-assorted stock of Indian and bear 
stories, or you may trace the paper of com- 
merce up to the piles of naked poplar logs, 
left by the French Canadian “ popple 
peelers,” whose log huts make unsavory 
breaks in the wilderness. A glimpse of 
water on the left, through rows of dead 
trees, and presently the road comes to an 
abrupt end beside the lake. The “South 
Arm” is reached at last. Izaak and his dis- 
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ciple grope their way a few rods further to 
a small temple of fried beefsteak and pie, 
whence they presently escape to the wait- 
ing steamer, really a steam launch of tub- 
like model and massive construction. I 
fancy that the captains of this craft become 
pessimists, after a time, from their involun- 
tary share in the elated anticipations and 
glowing fancies of excited anglers who 
“come in,” day after day, to “come out” 
masters of a reality seldom in accordance 
with their hopes. When signs of a dis- 
couraging pessimism are detected, I imagine 
that a new commander is selected ; but the 
last selection was wisely made. The 
optimism of the captain, whom I found in 
charge of the Welekennebacook in 1885, 
had withstood the vicissitudes of Western 
mining life, including trying years “on the 
Comstock.” Yet even he, I thought, had 
a pensive look. Perhaps he heard too 
many wails of disappointment at the first 
view of the lakes, for their natural beauty 
has been largely ruined by the increased 
volume of water held back by the great 
dams. There are no more grassy shores, 
no more sandy beaches. All around the 
lakes the water bristles with snags, stumps, 
brushwood, and fallen decaying trees. Be- 
hind this cheerless barrier rise rows of 
blasted trunks, for the flood stretches back 
into the woods. Along the Narrows, 
formerly a river connecting Lakes Wele- 
kennebacook and Molechunkamunk, but 
now a stream half a mile or more in width, 
there is a melancholy line of white birches, 
killed by the encroaching waters on one 
side, and on the other a scene of ruin, with 
half-submerged trees to mark the situation 
of points off which were once profitable 
places to cast a fly. The more distant 
scenery is more inspiring. Ranges of hills, 
with darker hues of pines and spruces, 
varied by the silvery green of birches, are 
interrupted by occasional clearings in which 
the glint of sunlight upon roof or window 
tells of some farmer’s lonely home. On the 
west the hills develop into two mountains 
of some size. I give their names, Bald 
Pate and Speckled, with reluctance. 
Surely, the Indians knew them by happier 
titles. Fortunately, Indian nomenclature 
is retained for Mount Aziscohos, the most 
important peak in the lake region. ‘This, 
like Mount Kennebago, to the northeast of 
the main lakes, is visible only above the 
Narrows. The same is true of Mount 
Washington and others of the White Moun- 
tains, which, ona clear day, may be distinctly 
seen on the western horizon. 
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But our present concern is with a point 
below the Narrows, the Middle Dam 
Camp. Thither the steamer takes us 
direct from the South Arm. There we 
are met by our guides, whom we have 
prudently engaged in advance. There we 
find anglers gathered from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, the majority sitting 
upon the veranda to the leeward of a 
“smudge,” for fishing is dull in the mid- 
day hours. Passing the row of booted 
legs and briar-wood pipes, we pause per- 
chance to note the Pompeian graphite, the 
penciled writings on the walls. A party 
of ten from Smithville has recorded a 
catch of 500 pounds of trout, and 
some envious later comer has added 
the pithy comment, “Smithville Hogs.” 
Another carping critic recommends the 
division of the total catch by the number 
of the party and the number of days spent 
in fishing —a result less presentable than 
the imposing sum total. Near by, a friend, 
lured by me to disappointment in his first 
and last piscatorial venture, has written 
our names and underneath “ Middling 
Dam bad luck.” Within the two story 
and a half frame house, the neophyte’s 
ambition is fired by the sight of huge trout 
drawn in outline upon birch bark, with 
records of weights ranging from four to 
eight pounds, and the names of the lucky 
anglers. How easy it is to picture one’s 
own name within the fat curves of a trout 
weighing twelve pounds, thus beating the 
record by a quarter of a pound. These 
birch-bark sketches are the only ornaments 
of the large unfinished room which serves 
as office and parlor. But stay, there are 
the rods. Against the rough board walls, 
upon pegs inserted in slivery beams, are 
rods of high and low degree, the nickle- 
plated hexagonal split bamboo of Leonard 
or Conroy, the more modest ash and lance- 
wood of Mitchell, perhaps a venerable 
Thad. Norris rod, or a spliced green-heart 
from the Provinces, together with stout 
trolling rods, which look like fat mongrels, 
beside aristocratic greyhounds. We are 
here to fish. We do not look for wall- 


paper or carpets in our tiny rooms up- 
stairs, and we are not disappointed. Thin 
board partitions permit the slightest sound 
to be heard throughout the house —a cir- 
cumstance calculated to promote sociable 


intercourse. It is impossible to maintain 
the dignified reserve of urban life with 
your neighbor when you practically assist 
at his toilet, he at yours. This is the 
new camp. The old stands in the clear- 
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ing half way to the dam, which is a few 
rods distant. It is a log hut, connected 
with another in the rear by a passage-way, 
both now degraded to some base use. 
They have lived their life, and have made 
their record in the annals of American 
angling. Men high in professional and 
business lifc, luxurious in their tastes, 
have gladly bivouacked in the bunks be- 
hind these logs, or held high wassail at 
the rude camp table. Here the late Re- 
corder Hackett, of New York, was wont 
to shoot tin cups from the heads of guides 
for the amusement of his friends. Here 
the late E. A. Sothern and W. J. Florence 
and a dozen other “theatrical lights” 
came year after year, but only the memo- 
ries of their mad pranks and their names 
now remain in the old camp. The “ Dea- 
con,” kindliest of veteran anglers, cast a 
fly in these waters a quarter of a century 
ago, and has missed but two years’ since. 
In the gloaming, when pipes are alight, 
and mosquitoes baffled by the smudge, the 
“Deacon” tells how, to him, following 
Connecticut trout brooks, there came tid- 
ings of mighty fish in the Rangeley Lakes, 
Goliaths in size, Samsons in strength. 
“What tackle do you use?” asked the 
“ Deacon,” pondering this strange news, and 
his unlearned informant said: “ You want 
strong gear. It takes a heavy pole to 
heave one of these fish over your head.” 
So the “Deacon” and a friend, equipped 
with stout bass rods, made a tedious jour- 
ney to Bethel and Upton. There was 
then “a flat-boat with a tea-kettle boiler 
and stern-wheel” plying on Lake Umba- 
gog. The water was high. Down Rapid 
River a torrent poured into the lake, and 
the little steamer was baffled by its force. 
The boiler had been tested at ninety 
pounds, and when under the ministrations 
of an irate captain and persistent fireman, 
the guage showed a pressure of over 
100, the “ Deacon’s” companion bade 
him farewell and went ashore. But the 
“ Deacon” remained, and the boat stemmed 
the current. After a tramp across the 
“carry” to the Dam, the two pioneers were 
welcomed by a snow-storm, for it was 
early in the season, which drove them into 
the old log hut. Then, huge trout were 
caught by Fullerton’s Rock, just off the 
camp, and the “ Deacon” now reverts with 
something of a saddened air to the noble 
sport of those early years. Yet he yearly 
departs accompanied by a box of trout 
sufficient to quicken the. pulses of con- 
noisseurs and to tickle the palates of many 
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friends. And he carries also the hearty 
blessings of anglers grateful to one unsel- 
fish enough to forego his own sport and 
put to rights the disordered reels or 
broken rods of others, or chiefest sacrifice 
of all, to point out for the benefit of 
unlucky brethren the choice spots for trout. 

And now the neophyte stands waiting the 
action of his guide. That will be influenced 
by the season, the state of the water, and 
the recent experience of others. After the 
ice goes out, the trout prefer bait during 
late May or early June. Trolling with a 
minnow also brings the capture of some 
large fish as well as of many snags. As 
the weather grows warm, in June, the trout 
come up from deep water and haunt shal- 
lower spots near shore, where they can feed 
upon bugs and flies. This is the fly fisher- 
man’s chance, but under present conditions 
the fish run in among the brushwood and 
fallen trees around the shores, where they 
are usually out of reach. When the hot 
days of summer raise the temperature of 
the water, the trout move backward to 
cooler depths, where they can be caught 
only occasionally by deep-bait fishing. 

There they lie during July and August 
until the chilly nights of early September 
bring them out to pools, where their lazy 


indifference can often be overcome by 


sufficiently-tempting flies. Perhaps the 
guide will deem it best to row a mile or so 
to the narrows and there vary trolling with 
bait-fishing at such a well-known point 
as “Minton’s Favorite.” Then you drop 
overboard your minnow or “ barnyard 
tackle ” and muse upon the chances of an 
encounter between bait and a stray trout. 
There comes a bite. With your stout rod, 
the fish is speedily raised to the surface, and 
there is disclosed the black, nasty head 
and meretriciously-splendid body of a chub. 
This history repeats itself again and again, 
until your twentieth fish perhaps turns out 
atrout. By dogged persistence, a respect- 
able catch can be secured in this way, and 
the chances are that some large fish will be 
taken. For two or three hours I have cast 
my flies vainly, save for a few insignificant 
fish, while the occupants of a boat near by 
took with bait some twenty trout, averaging 
fairly, and including one of five pounds 
weight. But after graduation from this 
sort of so-called sport, one returns to it 
only under protest. Let us hope that 
better things may await our neophyte. If 
there are favorable reports from below the 
dam, the guide will lead the way, as the 
afternoon wanes across the rocky pasture 
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beyond the old camp to the red-roofed 
gate house, long and narrow like a 
rope walk, which stretches nearly across 
the broad dam. Over the aprons below, 
between the abutting piers, hustles an 
amber floor, if some of the gates are 
up, which changes into a foaming cataract 
in its downward plunge, pausing a little in 
the black depths of the pool known as Har- 
beck’s Turn, then scurrying onward over 
the boulders of the river. Ifthe volume of 
water is slight, you may stand upon the 
piers and whip the eddies and pools beside 
the strong current. Or in any case you 
may clamber down the rocky side of the 
roadway, and join the anglers who stand 
here and there along Harbeck’s Turn, and 
below, their slender rods flashing in the 
rays of the declining sun. And now the 
neophyte is to test his prowess and his newly- 
purchased tackle. Secretly trembling at the 
enforced comparison with the casts of 
veteran brethren of the gentle craft, con- 
scious that his guide waits to assign him his 
rank as angler, he takes his rod in the right 
hand, holding the leader already wet, for an 
instant in his left, until the backward sweep 
of the rod straightens the line, for he wisely 
makes but short casts at first. There is 
nothing close to the shore, save perhaps an 
intrusive chub. The reel yields more line, 
and the cast grows longer. How easy 
it looks, that slight motion of the rod which 
sends the line flying backward until it 
straightens out well-up in the air, returning, 
obedient to the easy forward movement of 
the rod, and uncoiling above the water, until 
leader and flies drop gently on the surface. 
The current sweeps the flies a little down- 
ward. Then the leader straightens itself, 
and the flies, drawn easily across tempting 
eddies and patches of dark water, leave a tiny 
wake behind. Then suddenly the tension of 
suspense is broken by a slight splash and 
a glimpse of a dark form just behind the 
stretcher fly. The neophyte strikes some- 
what nervously, no doubt, but flies and 
leader come dancing back alone into his 
very face. His speech is plain and empathic. 
His excitement is not soothed by the guide’s 
“'Thar’s no fool of a trout.” Butthe guide 
does not confine himself to words. He 
straightens out line and leader, marks down 
the exact spot of the rise, and says: “Cast 
over him again, sir. You've stirred him 
up.” Once more the line is gradually 
lengthened, until the flies skim the water 
over the very place. One cast perhaps is 
fruitless. The angler bitterly curses his 
failure to hook his fish on the first rise. 











Meantime the trout, agitated by the appear- 
ance of these morsels just above his head, 
piqued perhaps by his own failure to com- 
fort his gluttonous appetite with a dainty tid 
bit, is balancing himself over the hard, sandy 
bottom, his fins slowly fanning the water, his 
keen eyes turned expectantly upward. Once 
more these luring flies dance across the 
water. There is a sudden movement of the 
broad tail, a quick rush upon the prey, which 
gives an instant’s glimpse of dark mottled 
back and gleaming vermilion spots at the 
surface, and then the cheat betrays itself. 
The angler, every sense on the alert, strikes 
quick and hard, and a heavy resistance to the 
bending, quivering rod tells that the hook 
is driven home. ‘The palate of the trout is 
tickled by no choice morsel, but instead 
there isasting of mortalagony. Downward 
through the clear water darts the fish, carry- 
ing that burning pain, while, on the shore, the 
angler’s reel sings cheerily as in derision. 
“You’ve hooked him well, sir. Nowbuckle 
your rod to him,” exclaims the guide. 

A fair and honorable duel has begun. 
On one side an eight-ounce rod, a thread 
of silk, an almost invisible strand of gut 
directed by a human brain ; on the other, 
the strength and cunning of a powerful, 
maddened trout. A little below are dan- 
gerous rapids. If the fish bolts into the 
strong current and down the rapids, there 
is a chance that he may free himself, and 
at best the neophyte must leap over the 
rocks or flounder through the shallows in 
hot pursuit. There is reason in the guide’s 
advice, “ Buckle yer rod to him.” The 
rod is kept up well that all the strain of its 
spring may be felt by the fish. At each wild 
rush there is heard the music of the reel, 
but the line is reeled back whenever a 
chance offers, and the trout kept to the 
stiller water as persistently as the angler 
dares. And now there is silence. The 
fish is sulking at the bottom, shaking his 
head from time to time in vicious, bull-dog 
fashion, seeking to shake out the wounding 
hook, or to rub it out against astone. A 
turn or two of the reel brings a harder strain 
to bear, and there comes a rush which 
nothing seems to check. The lengthening 
line cuts into the white water, and is swept 
downward as the fish is hurried away by 
the current. ‘Snub him,” shouts the 
guide, and, taking in all the line he dares, 
the neophyte brings all possible strain to 
bear, until the rod bends perilously and 
everything is taut. A critical moment this, 
for if you “snub” your fish too suddenly, 
or too hard,in a strong current, his loss 
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may not be the greatest of your disasters. 
Rather coax him firmly, yet with modera- 
tion, relaxing your severest strain when the 
weight of water begins to tell. Now, aided 
by a friendly back set, the trout has 
emerged from the foaming water, and the 
angler’s suspense becomes more tolerable. 

Who can explain the exquisite fascination 
of sucha struggle? It is almost affection 
that the true fisherman feels for his gallant 
victim, and yet the escape of that victim 
from death would well nigh break the 
angler’s heart. ‘The two are in close, fairly 
electric communion through this delicate 
tackle. The moods of the fish are clearly 
read by the brain behind the rod. When 
each succeeding rush grows shorter and 
feebler, when now and then there comes a 
glimpse of white, as a side flecked with gold 
is turned up now, that brain begins to com- 
pose a pzean of victory. The plucky trout 
is nearly done for. His strength has turned 
to weakness, and his free, wild life in the 
clear Rangeley waters is drawing to an end. 
Fainter and fainter grow his struggles, as 
the line, steadily reeled in, draws him, 
swaying from side to side, towards the 
shallow water where the guide awaits him, 
and the meshes of the landing net cuts 
short his last convulsive fight for life. 
Out pocket-scales now! Is it a three or 
four or five pound trout, this rarely beau- 
tiful prize? Let us give our neophyte the 
benefit of every doubt, and thus forestall 
him when he tells this fish-story in after 
days. 

A half mile below the dam, the water, 
wearied by its plunge through the gates 
and its hurry-scurry over a rocky channel, 
comfortably disposes itself in a pond for 
a rest, before resuming’ its journey down 
Rapid River to Lake Umbagog. The 
“Pond in the River” contains large trout, 
but the fishing is painfully uncertain Jor 
a week, during my visit, last June, nothing 
was caught in the pond. Then, one morn- 
ing a party returned with some twenty 
noble fish, taken, for the most part, with 
bait or by trolling. There followed a 
general exodus from the camp. Boats 
hovered about the head of the pond, and 
off the blasted pines, in the current below. 
There was nothing in it, and I sat in 
depressed silence, meekly submitting to the 
jeers of the friend who had come from 
New York to catch his first Rangeley 
trout. At last I landed a two pound fish, 
and presently my friend hooked a two and 
a half pound trout in a strong current, 
which stopped his withering sarcasms for 
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fully twenty minutes. He was “high line” 
for the afternoon. No other fish of con- 
sequence were taken, and next morning, 
although my guide and myself were on the 
water by four o'clock, it was impossible to 
find a sign of a trout. July and August 
are regarded as less favorable months for 
the pond than June, although occasionally 
a few cold days, or a change in the water, 
will rouse the trout in midsummer. One 
day in July, some friends made a really 
remarkable catch in the pond, including 
three, four, and five pound trout. I saw 
the fish as I was passing up the lake, but 
deferred my visit for a fortnight, as there 
was not a trout to be caught. The sud- 
den changes in the water materially injure 
fly-fishing in the river and the pond. For 
a week three or four gates may be raised 
at the dam, turning the river into an im- 
passable flood. Then all the gates are 
suddenly shut down, to be raised again in 
a day or two, and the trout are kept ina 
disturbed, uneasy state. There is another 
resource open in B Pond, a pretty 
little sheet of water lying in the woods 
three miles by a rough trail from the pond 
in the river. The trout are large, running 


up to five pounds, gamey and finely- 


formed. The pond was claimed by the 
Oxford Club, which still owns a house a 
mile or two away, but I believe it has been 
legally decided that the fishing is open to 
all comers. In past years extraordinary 
catches have been made, but the success 
of my friends and myself last June was 
but indifferent. I spent three days at the 
pond, taking possibly thirty fish, the largest 
two and a half pounds. There are places 
in Rapid River, and also above the dam, 
which the visitor will probably try, but I 
need only instance Metallic Point and 
Brook, which we pass at the head of the 
Narrows, on our way to the Upper Dam. 
The Point was formerly a sandy beach, off 
which some giant trout have been taken 
with a fly. One weighing eight and three- 
quarters pounds was caught here as late as 
1884. But now the beach is far under 
water, and the Point marked only by half- 
drowned trees. By following up the chan- 
nel of the brook through rows of dead 
trees, you reach at last the swift water 
where the brook descends from the forests. 
Some time in August trout run up from 
the lake to the foot of this rapid water. 
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Once I “struck” them here. There was 
a spot hardly larger than a blanket, under 
one bank, where every other cast brought 
upa fish. In two hours madame and my- 
self landed twenty-five fish from a half 
pound to a pound and a half in weight, 
while the four rods in the boat close be- 
side us took thirty. Early next morning 
I returned to find only one stray trout re- 
maining. Four or five miles up the brook 
are deep pools which often prove genuine 
“pork barrels” to the cunning bait fisher- 
man. And aside from the piscatorial at- 
tractions of the spot, there attaches a cer- 
tain degree of historical interest. 

Here dwelt Metaluk, an Indian chief, 
who, so far as I know, never did anything 
worse than to die. Here alsc were the 
farm buildings of the first settler, Squire 
Richardson, and a few timbers still remain. 
“Where was the farm?” you ask, seeing 
the water encroaching closely on the forests. 
In those days the Narrows, as I have said, 
was only a river, beside which were mead- 
ows yielding no small amount of hay. 
Old guides still tell how Rich, who occu- 
pied the Richardson house after the first 
owner, once shot a moose which was 
standing in this river, and brought the 
heavy animal away single-handed by sink- 
ing his boat under it and inen bailing the 
water out, until the boat with its load could 
be fairly floated. There were famous 
spawning beds off the Point, and Rich, at 
a time when fish and game laws were un- 
known, secured his winter’s supply of trout 
by spearing them through the ice as they 
were gathered on the beds. And here I 
may note still another name for the two 
sheets of water joined by the Narrows, the 
Upper and Lower Richardson Lakes. In 
the Upper Molechunkamunk, Molly of the 
Chunky Mug, as Winthrop has it, the 
steamer passes Ship Island, a notable troll- 
ing ground, early in the season, Camp 
Whitney, whose white, comfortable build- 
ings are the summer abode of Mr. J. P. 
Whitney, of Boston, owner of the steam 
launch and sail boat to be seen on the lake, 
and the ruddy houses of the Boston Club. 
Beyond the steamboat landing is Camp 
Bellevue, owned by Mr. Samuel Betten, of 
Philadelphia, with Camp Prospect, Birch 
Lodge, and the Beaver and Richardson 
Ponds towards and beyond the head of the 
lake. 

J. R. W. Hitchcock. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE 


I. 
A FEW INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In the second year of my college course 
my health broke down so completely that | 
was compelled to interrupt my studies al- 
together. 

My nervous battery seemed to have sud- 
denly lost all its vigor, and the machinery 
it was wont to drive worked languidly and 
inefficiently. My physician gave my trouble 


“SURPRISE.” 


the tone of my nervous system, a result’ 
which I despaired of by any mode of life I 
could prosecute on land. 

Sustained in this view by the judgment 
of my physician, I secured passage on the 
Surprise, one of the most celebrated clip- 
pers of A. A. Low & Co.’s East India 
Line, and bound for Yokohama. 

The result was eminently satisfactory. 

When I went on board the Surprise, I 
could with difficulty walk the length of the 
deck without the aid of a stick. Before 


A GOOD BREEZE FROM SANDY HOOK, 


the fashionable name of “nervous pros-' 


tration.” 

After testing the resources of the medi- 
cal faculty for two or three months with- 
out any apparent advantage, but finding 
myself daily growing weaker, and social 
intercourse irksome and even irritating, it 
occurred to me to take a long sea voyage, 
in the hope that the open-air life I should 
lead for a few months, the novelty of the 
scenes and employment it would offer, the 
continual though moderate exercise in a 
rolling ship, the absence of all provocations 
to every kind of excitement, and above all, 
the separation from sympathetic kindred 
and friends who were constantly directing 
my attention to, instead of distracting it 
from, my health, would gradually restore 


we rounded the cape, I felt myself quite 
competent to do the duty of any sailor on 
board, so far as physical strength was a 
qualification. That I may not be suspected 
of boasting, I will here mention that when 
we were in the latitude of the Caroline 
Islands, after clearing the eastern passages, 
the captain deliberately offered me the 
berth of second mate on his next voyage. 
To the the average hale and vigorous col- 
legian the prospect of promotion to the 
position of second mate of a sailing ship 
would not count for much, but it imported 
more to me than a commodore’s commis- 
sion in the navy would import to a robust 
and healthy captain. 

We were nearly five months on our 
voyage, and were finally wrecked on the 
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coast of Japan, where, and in China, I 
spent several months, and returned to the 
United States by way of the Pacific Ocean, 
thus literally putting a girdle around the 
‘world. 

From the day of my leaving New York 
till my return there 1 kept a careful diary, 
which I used to send to my family in the 
form of letters, as opportunity offered. 
That diary is herewith submitted to the 
public substantially as it was written, those 
parts only omitted which were of a strictly 
domestic character or repetitive. 

“Granting all this,’ 1 fancy I hear the 
reader say, “‘why have you the presump- 
tion to print this diary and ask people to 
read it? You were not equipped to travel 
for the edification of others; you were not 
a man of science; you were not even a 
literary man. You were only a sophomore 
in college. How dare you invite the pub- 
lic to the table of your ignorance and inex- 
perience ?” 

These are fair questions, and not easy to 
answer to the satisfaction of many, if any. 
If I have any answer, it is this : — 

First. The number of those suffering 
as I suffered, and threatened like me with 
an abortive existence, is not to be measured 
My expe- 


by scores but, by thousands. 
rience may possibly be the means of rescu- 
ing some from despair and a lingering 
death, and of restoring them to a life 


of usefulness. The minute details of my 
life on ship board for more than a quarter 
of a year without touching at a single port 
may serve to explain to the “ medicine men ” 
what I do not profess to understand 
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myself, the curative action of such a voyage, 
which had delivered me from the embrace 
of a disease that had baffled all their 
skill. 

Second. I had been fortunate to have 
among my school acquaintance some young 
Japanese friends who received me in Japan 
with a cordial hospitality. This secured to 
me the privilege of seeing more of the do- 
mestic life of the people of that country 
than usually falls to the lot of strangers. 
Finally a boy sees, and is permitted to see, 
many things in a foreign country which 
would be concealed from a full-grown man, 
and many things which a mature observer 
would overlook; and as the number of 
people in their teens is much larger than 
the number of people out of their teens, 
and as a young person is more apt than 
older people to be impressed in his travels 
by, and to make a note of, things which 
would most interest other young persons, 
I am hopeful that this diary of my voyage 
around the world may prove interesting 
and possibly useful to a very numerous 
class for whom the literary and learned 
rarely think it worth while to sharpen their 
pens. 


WE SET SAIL FROM NEW YORK. 


September 25, 1875.—On board the 
American clipper ship “Surprise.” —Dis- 
missed the pilot at 3.30 P.M., and set all 
sail with a fair breeze from the northwest. 

The shipping commissioners came on 
board before we left the dock, and had the 
ship’s company drawn up in a row for in- 
spection; each man responded to his name 
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by stepping across the deck. This is done, 
I am told, to prevent ships leaving port 
without seamen enough. 

Most of the men were under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and some could not walk 
straight. The captain takes it philosophi- 
cally, says they are bound to come on 
board drunk, because they know they will 
get no liquor during the voyage. So they 
smuggle all the whisky they can on to 
the ship inside their own skins. 

“ They'll sleep it off,” says the captain, 
“and then we shall have 130 days of tee- 
totalism.” 

We got out of sight of land during the 
afternoon — felt rather blue. The sober 
section of the crew were set to work lash- 
ing spars to the boats to hold them firmly 
in position against a sudden storm. 

Sunday, September 26.— Latitude, 38° 
40’ north; longitude, west 63° 47’; made 
240 miles in the first twenty-four hours — 
not bad for a beginning. 

My state-room is large — much larger 

than those on Atlantic 
steamers. I have a port 
hole, and a deadlight aloft. 
My bed is almost as large 
as an ordinary comfortable 
single bed at home, and is 
of massive proportions as 
to woodwork. My library is 
stowed away on two book- 
shelves. I have a large 
wash-stand, and two deep 
drawers below it. A large 
cane arm-chair and my great 
Saratoga trunk occupy the 
remaining space without 
crowding me. My state- 
room opens into the main 
cabin —a comfortable and 
light one. 

September 27.—About 500 
miles from the Newfound- 
land coast. Large number 
of poor little bobolinks were 
fluttering about to-day, evi- 
dently much _ distressed. 

One of them perched on 
my arm as I was reading. 
Another perched last night . 
on the book the mate was 
reading. They made me feel 
homesick. They are the last 
of America we are likely to 
see for some time. Captain 
says they are Nova Scotia 
birds that get blown off to 
sea before they are strong. 
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September 28.— Last night was warm; 
slept on deck, wrapped up in my rug. At 
5 A.M., however, I was awaked by the sai- 
lors, who came to wash down the decks. 
This is the regular thing; and while it ex- 
plained to me the marvelous cleanliness 
of our decks, it taught me that sleeping on 
deck could have few charms except for 
an early riser. We sailed 254 miles in the 
last 24 hours. 

September 29. — Our table is good — 
not to say luxurious. We invariably com- 
mence with soup. This is followed by a 
joint and some sort of stew. There are 
usually three or four vegetables. A dessert 
crowns the dinner. The breakfast includes, 
at present, beefsteak, chops or liver, but 
I don’t know how long our supply of fresh 
meat will hold out. There are, besides, 
always a hash and a stew on the table, as 
well as cracked wheat and syrup. For 
supper we have meat again, both hot and 
cold, and a variety of stewed fruit. We 
are only four at table; the captain, first 
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mate, an invalid fellow passenger, and my- 
self. We are waited upon by a very ven- 
erable colored steward from the West In- 
dies, and a cabin boy. The meals are very 
formal affairs. The conversation includes 
always the invariable questions regarding 
the ship’s course and speed, after which 
the mate confines himself to his dishes, and 
the captain, ex-officio, sententiously con- 
trols the table talk. To-day he expounded 
learnedly the distinction Between what he 
termed the ew Orleanist and Bourbons. 
I did not dare laugh. He says the Para- 
guay is navigatable, that the Chilaleans are 
better than the Peruvians, and the officials 
confisticated his property. He is full of a 
mass of ill-digested information, and loves 
the flattery of a patient ear. 

The wheel was held this morning by a 
half-breed sailor from the Phillippine Is- 
lands. He had a scared though harmless 
look, but surprised me by craning his neck 
over to where I was reading and asking in 
a hoarse whisper: “ How muchee degree 
from N’ York?” Under any other condi- 
tions I should have taken him for the agent 
of a forecastle conspiracy, that wished to 
learn the position of the ship before mur- 
dering the officers. Upon my telling him 


that we were about 800 miles from port, 


his looks expressed so much relief, that I 
was reminded of the fact that officers sys- 
tematically hold their crews in ignorance 
of the ship’s position in order to give as 
little encouragement as possible to any of 
the crew that might possibly seek to stir up 
a mutiny. 

Sunday night found the first mate read- 
ing “ Spurgeon’s Sermons” in his cabin — 
an agreeable surprise to me. 

“ The sailors life is a dog’s life,”,said he, 
in answer toaremark of mine. “If I had 
known as much about it at first as I do 
now, I should have kept clear of it. A 
man has no time for himself, although the 
watches are theoretically arranged so that 
every man is to have twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four to himself. He is sup- 
posed to have four hours in his bunk after 
every four hours on deck. He can never 
sleep more than four hours at a time, 
and even this short time is apt to be in- 
terrupted by a call of “all hands.” Then 
in my off hours, in addition to eating 
and sleeping, I must make my calculations 
every day and keep my log carefully. 
When I get through with all this, I am 
pretty well used up. And all this for $60 
a month — $2 a day.” 

Commenced Maury’s “ Physical Geogra- 
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phy of the Sea,” a most engrossing book. 
Started also Michelet’s “La Mer ;” found 
it wearisome compared with Maury. 

Thursday, September 30.— Captain gave 
me my first lesson in handling the sextant. 
Saw our first flying fish—very much like 
ordinary fish except that they have wings. 
One of them beat his brains out against 
the galley, and gave us the pleasure of his 
company at dinner in consequence. ‘This 
poor fish has a hard time of it, for when he 
is in the water the dolphin is after him, 
and whenever he takes to his wings the 
albatrosses and other winged enemies 
pounce upon him. 

Last night we caught a huge dolphin on 
a line over the stern. Nothing can exceed 
the effect of his changes in color as he lies 
panting on the deck. One is almost daz- 
zled by the rapidity of the changes from 
blue to gold through all the intermediate 
hues. There wasa time when only wealthy 
epicures could have dolphin on their tables, 
yet now, even a sailor thinks twice before 
substituting it for salt pork. In fact some 
sailors think it a poisonous fish, and boil a 
silver piece with it asa test. If the silver is 
not tarnished it is considered fit to eat, 
otherwise not. 

October 1.— Sixth day out. — On the ex- 
treme verge of the gulf stream; the air is 
now warmer than the water. We are al- 
most opposite the Canary Islands, on the 
African coast, and are forcing our way 
through a mass of Saragossa weed, which 
was an interesting reminder of the expe- 
rience which so surprised Columbus and 
his men when on their first voyage. 

October 2.— Seventh day.—The fresh 
meat has given out, and we fall back on the 
salt. Dinner to-day less luxurious — corned 
beef and cabbage, cod, five vegetables, 
apple fritters, and cheese. 

The day was picturesquely characterized 
by the captain as “hot as hell.” He ac- 
cordingly had an awning spread over the 
poop deck. 

To get my bath in the morning, I must 
get up while the decks are being washed 
down. The officer in charge orders the 


nozzle of the hose turned into a pipe that 


leads from the deck into my bath tub, and 
this nozzle is held there until I call*’out 
enough. This is a most grateful treat, 
especially now that we are getting into 
tropical heat. 

October 3.— Almost a dead calm; the 
sea scarcely heaving, and the sun rising 
out of the water as from a bath of molten 
steel; most discouraging weather. Dis- 
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covered that the third mate was a nephew 
of one of our most distinguished admirals, 
and had left Annapolis after two years of 
more or less hard work. He is rather a 
handsome fellow, of youthful appearance, 
and very clever with his brush and pencil. 
Another discovery I made was that one of 
the “boys,” as they are called, was a son of 
a Boston artist, some of whose paintings 
hang in our library. This young fellow is 
terribly disillusionized. He ran away from 
a New England school when he was fitting 
for college, captivated by the notion of 
“a life on the Ocean wave.” I hear him 
cursed a hundred times a day by nearly 
everybody, from the captain down to 
the sailmaker. It is: “Here, boy, pick 
up that rope!” “Now then, boy, don’t 
be a baby, lay hold of that swab— 
*twon’t bite,” etc., etc. The poor fellow 
is completely disgusted with his experi- 
ence. He came on board as spruce as 
you please, with all the appendages of 
the story book sailor boy. He now spends 
most of his time in scraping the old 
paint off the chains, prior to painting 
them. Although he is styled an appren- 
tice , he is taught nothing, and has no 
opportunity of learning anything but the 
most distasteful details of the sailors’ 
work. There is another equally miserable 
specimen of a “boy” to keep him com- 
pany, whose health had failed him while 
studying for the bar. He is on this ac- 
count dubbed “the lawyer” by the ship’s 
company. Poor fellows, this trip will 
knock all the sea nonsense out of them, I 
suspect. 

Monday, October 4. — The captain grows 
irritable as the wind dies out. Yester- 
day was the third day of almost com- 
plete calm, and hefumed up and down 
the poop deck like a caged beast. Last 
night, however, the wind returned, and we 
had once more the pleasure of hearing the 
water gurgling under our ports. 

I am now taking regular daily observa- 
tions with the first mate and comparing 
logs with him. I do my _ work by 
logarithms, while he uses the tables. The 
result is that I am often able to check his 
figures by mine. 

Yesterday being Sunday, we all made 
our best dress display. For the first time 
since leaving port I wore “ boiled rags,” as 
the mate calls them. My ordinary rig is 
flannel. Yesterday I had an immaculate 
white linen shirt, not to speak of the equally 
startling adjuncts of collar, cravat, vest, 
etc. 


To-day is wash day, and along with the 
rest, ‘did the best I could at the bucket 
that held my last week’s clothing — only 
flannel shirts and socks. Our various gar- 
ments were subsequently displayed with 
picturesque effect through the rigging 
which we used for clothes lines. 

Went aloft to-day and helped reef the 
fore weather stun’sail. Excellent exercise 
and practice. Expected to get dizzy, and 
was agreeably disappointed. 

An immense bark crossed our bows last 

















THE ‘“*MANILLA”? MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


night, looming up like a black cloud from 
the horizon. The lookout had doubtless 
been dozing, and had nearly allowed a col- 
lision. The captain stormed about the 
forcastle in a towering passion, calling 
down the furies of this and the next world 
on to the head of the delinquent lookout. 
He told me afterwards that a large share 
of losses at sea come from careless men on 
watch. 

October 5.—Off the Brazilian coast. The 
captain is afraid he will go too near 
Cape St. Roque. The mate, onthe other 
hand, is afraid he won’t go near enough. 
They disagree on the proper course to lay. 
I listen to both sides and am no wiser. 
The mate swears by Maury’s sailing direc- 
tions, while the captain prefers those of 
his own experience. 
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Yesterday was wash day — fresh water is 
scarce, and so I reserve it for laundry work, 
using salt water for my person. 

I can look in on to the captain from 
where I am writing. He lies in his bunk, 
every now and then glancing at the “tell 
tale compass” that hangs over his head. 
This enables him to tell, without leaving 
his bed, whether the vessel is holding her 
course ornot. It insures also careful steer- 
ing on the part of the man at the wheel. 

Climbed to the cross-trees yesterday to 
see how I would stand it. Found that it 
had no bad effect at all. Menon the deck 
seemed the size of beetles. 

October 7.— Eleventh day out. — Brought 
my banjo out last evening and made my- 
self homesick, and the man at the wheel 
most ecstatic by picking away at old planta- 
tation melodies, “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Susan Jane,” “Buffalo Gals,” “ Nelly 
Gray,” “‘ Gwine to get a home bi’me by,” 
and all the rest. 

Had a squall this afternoon, accompanied 
by rain. I put on my oil skins and sou’- 
wester, took off my shoes and stockings, 
and turned to with the men, hauling away 
until my hands were sore, but enjoying the 
excitement. It is astonishing how active 


the men become when there is plenty of 
wind about, and on the other hand, how 
listless they are in a calm. 

October 10.—\ was awaked in the small 
hours by an unusual flow of profanity 
on deck, accompanied by much running 


about. Hurrying to the deck, I found the 
captain expending the fag end of an abu- 
sive torrent onthe second mate. It seemed 
we had narrowly again escaped a collision, 
owing to a confusion of lights. 

Amused myself by climbing to the head 
of the Jacob’s ladder, the highest rigging 
on board; while there, a full-rigged ship 
passed so close to us that I could make out 
the people on herdecks. We signaled her, 
but she did not return the compliment. 

Finished Maury’s “ Physical Geography 
of the Sea” and the “ Book of Job,” com- 
menced Eber’s “ Aegyptische Kd6nigs- 
Tochter,” a highly-interesting historical 
novel, full of instruction to me. The style 
is very graceful, remarkably so for a Ger- 
man. 

Read in Swedenborg, to-day, that every- 
thing uttered in the Bible is about the Lord, 
when viewed correctly. 

October 11. — Seventeenth day out. — Did 
my regular washing yesterday, and sewed 
two patches on to the seat of my trou- 
sers. The trousers were dark, and the 
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patches of white linen; however, we are 
used to these things on the Surprise, and 
my work created more admiration than 
criticism. 

The ship is overrun with cockroaches, 
Great big fellows they are ; some as large 
as mice. I find my bed curtains festooned 
with them when I turn in, and in the early 
part of the trip was repeatedly awakened 
by feeling one of these brutes climbing the 
bridge of my nose. They have never 
bitten me, however, and I am gradually 
getting to find them a nuisance-that can 
be borne. Now and then the steward 
leaves a basin of molasses outside of my 
door, which by morning is converted into 
a cockroach pudding. <A nasty mess to 
look at, but a great treat to the chickens 
of which we have a coop full — about sixty. 

We have also five pigs, who grunt con- 
tentedly in an improvised pen near the 
chicken coop. We watch these animals 
grow with tender solicitude, for they may 
furnish the only fresh meat we shall taste 
until we reach Yokohama. We have also 
a villainous black cat on board, and three 
doves. But these animals don’t count — 
they are not to be killed. 

The steward, with the instinct of the 
genuine negro, will not be happy without 
a banjo. He has been borrowing mine, 
and picking away in his little cabin until I 
almost regretted bringing it along. Yes- 
terday he got the carpenter’s help, and we 
three managed to make him one out of a 
butter firkin, over the bottom of which we 
stretched a wet sheepskin, and tacked it 
around the edges. A wretched instru- 
ment, but the source of immense pleasure 
to the steward. 

Commenced rereading my Horace yes- 
terday. Read the first roo lines of “In 
Avaros” and committed the first ten to 
memory. I put my book on the wheel- 
box and repeat the lines aloud as I pace 
the deck. My lungs, legs and head all 
come in for their share of work. I am 
satisfied that this method strengthens my 
memory. 

Sunday, October 17. — Twenty - second 
day out. —We have now struck the dol- 
drums, the great belt of equatorial calm. 
Close, cloudy weather and oppressive heat. 
The sails hang loosely from the spars and 
stays, and slap about the rigging, as the 
lazy hulk rocks the masts about. The 
ship creaks with every heave, in protest 
against this aimless work. 

Went on with Horace and read three 
satires, and committed thirty-six lines to 
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memory. This is a great relief from the 
present monotony of sea life — without it 
I should be miserable. 

Commenced Hildreth’s “Japan,” and 
delightful reading it is to me at this time, 
although it is not history in the serious 
sense. I was much interested in the mis- 
sionary life of St. Francis Xavier. He 
sailed on his long and eventful journey in 
1545, and reached Japan four years after. 
He was a man of such simple life that he 
refused the services of an attendant on the 
journey. I was delighted that, in one 
respect at least, our voyages were simi- 
lar. We both acted as our own washer- 
women. 

In the evening, at the third mate’s re- 
quest, I took my banjo to the for’ard house 
and played accompaniments to the endless 
songs they had amongst themselves. ‘The 
“ for’ard house” is an intermediate stage 
between the cabin and the forecastle. It 
is here that the “ boys,” the petty officers, 
the carpenter and sailmaker, and possibly 
the cook and steward, may meet in a soci- 
able way. From what I have learned of the 
ship’s company, I begin to feel that we are 
an enormously-respectable set of marines. 
One of the “ boys ”’ tells me he is a graduate 
of the New York University; another is a 
graduate of the Boston High School; the 
second mate has studied architecture, and 
the first mate is a very book-worm. He 
insisted, this morning, on reading me a ser- 
mon of Spurgeon on the “ Resurrection.” 

October 19. — Twenty-four days out, and 
I have not heard a blasphemous expression 
from the first mate. He must be an im- 
postor! From the sea novels I had read, 
it seemed reasonable to expect one oath at 
least between every sentence, not to speak 
of a marlin spike or belaying pin. 

Weare five degrees from the Equator, and 
have only made seventy miles in the last 
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twenty-four hours. The air is pleasant, 
although the thermometer points to 83°. 

October 20. — Ran into a squall yester- 
day. Rain came down by the bucket-full. 
There was no keeping dry, even with rub- 
ber clothing. The water worked its way 
through the button-holes to the skin, and 
yet it was refreshing to paddle about once 
more in plenty of fresh water, and to learn 
that our tanks were filled. Our ship’s 
company uses fresh water at the rate of 
fifty gallons a day, and at this rate we are 
expected to go at least 110 days without 
refilling. 

During the night we had bad weather 
and a tremendous thundering. I could 
not see a hand before my face, let alone 
the sails and spars. A squall carried 
away our mizzen royal, main topgallant- 
sail and flying jib —a good job for the sail- 
maker. During the storm, what seemed 
like balls of fire settled at the ends of the 
spars, producing a most weird effect. 
These must be the lights referred to by 
Horace as “ Castor and Pollux.” 

Captain says this phenomenon is not 
limited to any one climate, but that he has 
seen them in pretty much all corners of 
the world. He has seen as many as a 
dozen on a ship ata time. We only had 
three—on the main royal top, on the 
mizzen royal top, and on the weather main 
top gallant yard. Captain says that he 
once had one settle on him, and when he 
touched the spot, it was like getting the 
sulphur of a match on to your fingers. 

The crew utilized the intervals of the 
storm by catching fresh water in buckets, 
and setting their clothes to soak prior to 
using soap on them. 

Commenced reading-the Iliad, com- 
mitted ten lines to memory. Shall keep 
this up until I have gone through it. 


[To be continued. ] 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS, 


[Our Special Correspondent.| 


VIII.— THROUGH THE ANGORA GOAT COUNTRY. 


THE other members of the caravan com- 
pany, while equally anxious to see the per- 
formance, and no doubt thinking me quite 
an unreasonable person, disapprove of the 
young man’s proposition; and the khan-jee 
severely reprimands him for talking about 
resorting to force, and turning to the others, 
he lays his forefingers together and says 
something about Franks, Mussulmans, 
Turks, and Ingilis; meaning that even if 
we are Franks and Mussulmans, we are not 
prevented from being at the same time 
allies and brothers. 

From the khan the ascent is more 
gradual, though in places muddy and dis- 
agreeable from the drizzling rain which 
still falls, and about 4 P.M. I arrive at the 
summit. The descent is smoother, and 
shorter than the western slope, but is even 
more abrupt; the composition is a slaty, 


blue clay, in which the caravans have worn 
trails so deep in places that a mule is hidden 


completely from view. There is no room 
for animals to pass each other in these deep 
trench-like trails, and were any to meet, the 
only possible plan is for the ascending ani- 
mals.to be backed down until a wider place 
is reached. ‘There is little danger of the 
larger caravans being thus caught in these 
“traps for the unwary,” since each can hear 
the other’s approach and take precautions; 
but single horsemen and small parties must 
sometimes find themselves obliged to either 
give or take, in the depths of these queer 
highways of commerce. It is quite an awk- 
ward task to descend with the bicycle, since 
for much of the way the trail is not even 
wide enough to admit of trundling in the 
ordinary manner, and I have to adopt the 
same tactics in going down as in coming 
up the mountain, with the difference, that 
on the eastern slope I have to pull back 
quite as stoutly as I had to push forward 
on the western. In going down I meet a 
man with three donkeys, but fortunately I 
am able to scramble up the bank sufficiently 
to let him pass. His donkeys are loaded 
with half-ripe grapes, which he is perhaps 
taking all the wav to Constantinople in this 
slow and laborious manner, and he offers 


me some as an inducement for me to ride 
for his benefit. Some wheelmen, being 
possessed of a sensitive nature, would un- 
doubtedly think they had a right to feel 
aggrieved or insulted if offered a bunch 
of unripe grapes as an inducement to go 
ahead and break their necks; but these 
people here in Asia Minor are but simple- 
hearted, overgrown children, they will go 
straight to heaven when they die, every 
one of them. 

At six o’clock I roll into Terekli, having 
found ridable road a mile or so before 
reaching town. After looking at the cy- 
clometer I begin figuring up the number 
of days it is likely to take me to reach 
Teheran, if yesterday and to-day have been 
expository of the country ahead ; forty and 
one-third miles yesterday and nineteen and 
a half to-day, thirty miles aday—rather slow 
progress for a wheelman, I mentally con- 
clude ; but although I would rather ride 
from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s for 
a task than bicycle over the ground I have 
traversed between here and Ismidt, I find 
the tough work interlarded with a suffi- 
ciency of novel and interesting phases to 
make the occupation congenial. Upon dis- 
mounting at Terekli, I find myself but little 
fatigued with the day’s exertions, and with 
a view to obtaining a little peace and free- 
dom from importunities to ride after sup- 
per, I gratified Asiatic curiosity several 
times before undertaking to allay the pangs 
of hunger—a piece of self-denial quite com- 
mendable even if taken in connection with 
the ulterior idea of self-protection, when 
one reflects that I had spent the day in 
severe exercise, and had eaten since morn- 
ing only a piece of bread. Not long after 
my arrival at Terekli I am introduced to 
another peculiar and not unknown phase of 
the character of these people, one that I 
have sometimes read, but was _ scarcely 
prepared to encounter before being on 
Asian soil three days. From some of them 
having received medical favors from the 
medicine chest of travelers and missionaries, 
the Asiatics have come to regard every 
Frank who passes through their country as 
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a skillful physician, capable of all sorts of 
wonderful things in the way of curing their 
ailments ; and immediately after supper I 
am waited upon by my first patient, the 
mulazin of the Terekli zaptiehs. He is a 
tall, pleasant-faced fellow, whom I remem- 
ber as having been wonderfully courteous 
and considerate while I was riding for the 
people before supper, and he is suffering 
with neuralgia in his lower jaw. He comes 
and seats himself beside me, rolls a cigar- 
ette in silence, lights it and hands it to me, 
and then, with the confident assurance of 
achild approaching its mother to be soothed 
and cured of some ailment, he requests me 
to cure his aching jaw, seemingly having 
not the slightest doubt of my ability to 
afford him instant relief. I ask him why 
he don’t apply to the Aakim (doctor) of his 
native town. He rolls another cigarette, 
makes me throw the half-consumed one 
away, and having thus ingratiated himself 
a trifle deeper into my affections, he tells 
me that the Terekli Aakim is “ fenna”’; in 
other words, no good, adding that there is 
a duz hakim at Gieveh, but Gieveh is over 
the Kara Su dagh. At this juncture he 
seems to arrive at the conclusion that per- 
haps I require a good deal of coaxing and 
good treatment, and, taking me by the 
hand, he leads me in that affectionate, 
brotherly manner down the street and into 
a coffee-kfan, and spends the next hour in 
pressing upon me coffee and cigarettes, 
and referring occasionally to his aching 
jaw. The poor fellow tries so hard to make 
himself agreeable and awaken my sym- 
pathies, that I really begin to feel myself 
quite an ingrate in not being able to afford 
him any relief, and slightly embarrassed 
by my inability to convince him that my 
failure to cure him is not the result of in- 
difference to his sufferings. 

Casting about for some way of escape 
without sacrificing his good-will, and hav- 
ing in mind a box of pills I have brought 
along, I give him to understand that I am 
at the top of the medical profession as a 
stomach-ache Aakim, but as for the jaw- 
ache I am, unfortunately, even worse than 
his compatriot over the way. Had I at- 
tempted to persuade him that I was not a 
doctor at all, he would not have believed 
me; his mind being unable to grasp the 
idea of a Frank totally unacquainted with 
the noble Esculapian art; but he seems 
quite aware of the existence of specialists in 
the profession, and notwithstanding my in- 
ability to deal with his particular affliction, 
my modest confession of being unexcelled 


yashmak., 
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in another branch of medicine seems to sat- 
isfy him. My profound knowledge of stom- 
achic disorders and their treatment excuses 
my ignorance of neuralgic remedies. 
There seems to be a larger proportion of 
superior dwelling houses in ‘Terekli than 
in Gieveh, although to the misguided mind 
of an unbeliever from the West they have 
cast a sort of a funereal shadow over this 
otherwise desirable feature of their town, 
by building their principal residences around 
a populous cemetery, which plays the part 
of a large centralsquare. The houses are 
mostly two-story frame buildings, and the 
omnipresent balconies and all the windows 
are faced with close lattice-work, so that 
the Osmanli ladies can enjoy the luxury of 
gazing contemplatively out on the area of 
disorderly gravestones without being sub- 
jected to the prying eyes of passers-by. 
In the matter of veiling their faces the 
women of these interior towns place no 
such liberal—not to say coquettish—inter- 
pretation upon the office of the yashmak 
as do their sisters of the same Yeligion in 
and about Constantinople. ‘The ladies of 
Terekli, seemingly, have a holy horror of 
displaying any of their facial charms; the 
only possible opportunity offered of seeing 
anything is to obtain an occasional glimpse 
of the one black eye with which they timidly 
survey you through a small opening in the 
folds of their shroud-like outer garment,that 
encases them from head to foot; and even 
this peeping window of their souls is fre- 
quently hidden behind the impenetrable 
Mussulman women are the 
most gossipy and inquisitive creatures im- 
aginable; a very natural result, I suppose, 
of having had their feminine rights divine 
under constant restraint and suppression 
by the peculiar social position women 
occupy in Mohammedan countries. When 
I have arrived in town and am surrounded 
and hidden from outside view by a solid 
wall of men, it is really quite painful to 
see the women standing in small groups 
at a distance trying to make out what all 
the excitement is about. Nobody seems 
to have a particle of sympathy for their 
very natural inquisitiveness, or even to take 
any notice of their presence. It is quite sur- 
prising to see how rapidly the arrival of the 
Frank with the wonderful avasa becomes 
known amongst these women from one end 
of town to another ; in an incredibly short 
space of time, groups of shrouded forms 
begin to appear on the housetops and 
other vantage points, craning their necks to 
obtain a glimpse of whatever is going on. 
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In the innocence of an unsophisticated na- 
ture and a feeling of genuine sympathy for 
their position, I propose collecting these 
scattered groups of neglected females to- 
gether and giving an exhibition for their 
especial benefit, but the men evidently re- 
gard the idea of going to any trouble out 
of consideration for them as quite ridicu- 
lous; indeed, I am inclined to think they 
think it an evidence that I am nothing less 
than a gay Lothario, who is betraying al- 
together too much interest in their women; 
for the old school Osmanli encompasses 
those hapless mortals with a green wall of 
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jealousy, and regards with disapproval, 
even so much asa glance in their direction. 
While riding on one occasion, this evening, 
I noticed one over-inquisitive female be- 
came so absorbed in the proceedings as to 
quite forget herself, and approach nearer 
to the crowd than the Terekli idea of 
propriety would seem to justify. In her 
absent-mindedness, while watching me ride 
slowly up and dismount, she allowed her 
yashmak to become disarranged and reveal 
her features. This awful indiscretion is 
instantly detected by an old Blue-beard 
standing by, who eyes the offender severely, 
but says nothing; if she is one of his own 
wives, or the wife of an intimate friend, the 
poor lady has perhaps earned for herself 
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a chastisement with a stick later in the 
evening. 

Human nature is the same in Turkey as 
anywhere else; the degradation of woman 
to a position beneath her proper level has 
borne its legitimate fruits; the average 
Turkish woman is said to be as coarse and 
unchaste in her conversation as the lowest 
out-casts of occidental society, and is given 
to assailing her lord and master, when 
angry, with language that would make a 
Bowery beer-hall nymph turn pale. 

It is hardly six o’clock when I issue 
forth next morning, but there are at least 


fifty women congregated in the cemetery, 
alongside which my route leads. During 
the night they seem to have made up their 
minds to grasp the only opportunity of 
“seeing the elephant” by witnessing my 
departure; and as, “when a woman will 
she will, etc.,” applies to Turkish ladies as 
well as to any others, in their laudable de- 
termination not to be disappointed they 
have been patiently squatting among the 
gray tombstones since early dawn. The 
roadway is anything but smooth, neverthe- 
less one could scarce be so dead to all feel- 
ings of commiseration as to remain un- 
moved by the sight of that patiently-wait- 
ing crowd of shrouded females; accord- 
ingly I mount and pick my way along the 
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street and out of town. Modest as is this 
performance, it is the most marvelous thing 
they have seen for many a day; not a 
sound escapes them as I wheel by, they 
remain as silent as though they were the 
ghostly population of the graveyard they 
occupy, for which, indeed, shrouded as they 
are in white from head to foot, they might 
easily be mistaken by the superstitious. 
My road leads over an undulating depres- 
sion between the higher hills, a region of 
small streams, wheat fields, and irrigating 
ditches, among which several trails, lead- 
ing from Terekli to numerous villages 
scattered among the mountains and neigh- 
boring small valleys, make it quite difficult 
to keep the proper road. Once I wan- 
der off my proper course for several miles; 
finding out my mistake I determine upon 
regaining the Tobali trail by a short cut 
across the stubble fields and uncultivated 
knolls of scrub oak. This brings me into 
an acquaintanceship with the shepherds 
and husbandmen, and the ways of their 
savage dogs, that proves more lively than 
agreeable. Here and there I happen 


across threshing-floors; they are simply 
spots of level ground selected in a central 
position and made smooth and hard by the 
combined labors of the several owners of 
the adjoining fields, who use it in common. 
Rain in harvest is very unusual, therefore 


the trouble and expense of covering them 
is considered unnecessary. At each of 
these several threshing centers I find a 
merry gathering of villagers, some thresh- 
ing out the grain, others winnowing it by 
tossing it aloft with wooden flat-pronged 
forks; the wind blows the lighter chaff 
aside, whilst the grain falls back into the 
heap. When the soil is sandy, the grain is 
washed ina neighboring stream to take out 
most of the grit, and then spread out on 
sheets in the sun to dry before being finally 
stored away in the granaries. The thresh- 
ing is done chiefly by the boys and women, 
who ride on the broad sleigh-runner shaped 
boards described in the tour through 
European ‘Turkey. 

The sight of my approaching figure is 
of course the signal for a general suspen- 
sion of operations, and a wondering of 
what sort of a being I am. If I am riding 
along some well-worn by-trail, the women 
and younger people invariably betray their 
apprehensions of my unusual appearance, 
and seldom fail to exhibit a disposition to 
flee at my approach, but the conduct of 
their dogs causes me nota little annoyance. 
“They havea noble breed of canines through- 
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out the angora goat country; fine animals 
as large as Newfoundlands, with a good 
deal the appearance of the mastiff; and 
they display their hostility to my intrusion 
by making straight at me, evidently con- 
sidering me fair game. ‘These dogs are 
invaluable friends, but as enemies and as- 
sailants, they are not exactly calculated to 
win a cycler’s esteem. In my unusual ap- 
pearance they see a strange undefinable 
enemy bearing down towards their friends 
and owners, and like good faithful dogs 
they hesitate not to commence the attack; 
sometimes there is a man amongst the 
threshers and winnowers who retains pre- 
sence of mind enough to notice the dogs 
sallying forth to attack me, and to think of 
calling them back; but oftener I have to 
defend myself as best I can, while the 
gaping crowd, too dumfounded and over- 
come at my unaccountable appearance to 
think of anything else, simply stare as 
though expecting to see me sail up into 
space out of harm’s way or perform some 
other miraculous feat. My general tactics 
are to dismount if riding, and manceuver 
the machine so as to keep it between 
myself and my savage assailant if there 
be but one, and if more than one, make 
feints with it at them alternately, not for- 
getting to caress them with a handy stone 
whenever occasion offers. There is a cer- 
tain amount of cowardice about these 
animals notwithstanding their size and 
fierceness; they are afraid and suspicious 
of the bicycle as of some dreaded super- 
natural object; and although I am some- 
times fairly at my wit’s end to keep them 
at bay, I manage to avoid the necessity of 
shooting any of them. I have learned that 
to kill one of these dogs, no matter how 
great the provocation, would certainly get 
me into serious trouble with the natives, 
who value them very ‘highly and consider 
the willful killing of one little short of 
murder; hence my forbearance. When I 
arrive at a threshing floor and it is dis- 
covered that I am actually a human being, 
and do not immediately encompass the de- 
struction of those whose courage has been 
equal to awaiting my arrival, the women 
and children who have edged off to some 
distance, now approach, quite timidly 
though; as if not quite certain of the pru- 
dence of trusting their eyesight as to the 
peaceful nature of my mission; and the 
men vie with each other in their eagerness 
to give meall desired information about 
my course; sometimes accompanying me a 
considerable distance to make sure of put- 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE ORIENTAL, 


The surface of their thresh- 


ting me aright. 
ing floors is delightfully smooth and hard, 
so that I have no hesitation in taking a few 


turns by way of “dinning” myself into 
their good opinion or recompensing them 
for their readiness in directing me. But 
their contumacious canine friends seem 
anything but reassured of my character or 
to suspend hostilities; in spite of the 
friendly attitude of their masters and the 
peacefulness of the occasion generally, 


they make furtive dashes through the ranks 
of the spectators at me as I wheel round 
the small circle, and savagely snap at the 
revolving wheels. Sometimes, after being 
held in check until Iam out of sight be- 
yond a knoll, these vindictive and deter- 
mined assailants will sneak around through 
the fields, and overtaking me unseen, make 
stealthy onslaughts upon me from the 
brush ; my only safety is in unremitting 
vigilance. Like the dogs of most semi- 
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civilized peoples, they are but imperfectly 
trained to obey; and the natives dislike 
checking them in their attacks upon any- 
body, arguing that so doing interferes with 
the courage and ferocity of their attack 
when called upon for a legitimate occasion. 

It is very questionable, to say the least, 
if inoffensive wayfarers should be expected 
to quietly submit to the unprovoked at- 
tack of ferocious animals enough to tear 
down a man, merely in view of possibly 
checking their ferocity at some other 
time. When capering wildly about in an 
unequal contest with three or four of these 
animals, while conscious of having the 
means at hand to give them all their 
quietus, one feels as though he were at 
that particular moment doing as the Ro- 
mans do with a vengeance ; nevertheless, 
it has to be borne, and I manage to come 
through with nothing worse than a rent in 
the leg of my riding trousers. 


Finally, after fording several small 


streams, giving a half dozen threshing- 
floor exhibitions, and running the gauntlet 
of no end of warlike canines, I reach the 
last Torbali trail, and find it running par- 
allel with a range of hills, intersecting 
numberless small streams, across which are 
sometimes found precarious foot-bridges 


consisting of a tree trunk felled across it 
from bank to bank, the work of some en- 
terprising peasant for his own particular 
benefit rather than the outcome of public 
spirit. Occasionally I bowl merrily along 
stretches of road which nature and the 
caravans together have made smooth 
enough even to justify a spurt ; but like a 
_ fleeting dream, this favorable locality passes 
to the rearward, and is followed by another 
mountain slope whose steep grade and 
rough surface reads “ trundle only.” 

. They seem the timidest people here- 
abouts I ever saw. But few of them show 
unmistakable signs of being frightened at 
my approach even when I am trundling— 
the nickle-plate glistening in the sunlight, 
I think, inspires them with awe even at a 
distance—and while climbing this hill, I 
am the innocent cause of the ignominious 
flight of a youth riding a donkey. While 
yet two hundred yards away, he reins up 
and remains transfixed for one transitory 
moment, as if making sure that his eyes 
are not deceiving him, or that he is really 
awake, and then hastily turns tail and bolts 
across the country, belaboring his long- 
eared charger into quite a lively gallop in 
his wild anxiety to escape from my awe- 
inspiring presence; and as he vanishes 
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across a field, he looks back anxiously to 
reassure himself that I am not giving 
chase. Ere kind friends and thoughtful 
well-wishers, with all their warnings of 
danger, are three days’ journey behind, I 
find myself among people who run away 
at my approach. Shortly afterwards I ob- 
serve this bold donkey-rider half a mile to 
the left, trying to pass me and gain my 
rear unobserved. Others whom I meet 
this forenoon are more courageous; in- 
stead of resorting to flight, they keep 
boldly on their general course, simply edg- 
ing off to a respectful distance from my 
road; some even venture to keep the 
road, taking care to give mea sufficiently 
large margin over and above my share of 
the way to insure against any possibility of 
giving offence; while others will even 
greet me with a feeble effort to smile, and 
a timid, hesitating look, as if undecided 
whether they are not venturing too far. 
Sometimes I stop and ask these lion- 
hearted specimens whether I am on the 
right road, when they give a hurried reply 
and immediately take themselves off, as if 
startled at their own temerity. 

These, of course, are lone individuals, 
with no companions to bolster up their 
courage or witness their cowardice ; the 
conduct of a party is often quite the re- 
verse. Sometimes they seem determined 
not to let me proceed without riding for 
them, whether rocky ridge, sandy depres- ’ 
sion or mountain slope characterizes our 
meeting-place, and it requires no small 
stock of forbearance and tact to get away 
from them without bringing ona serious 
quarrel. They take hold of the machine 
whenever I attempt to leave them, and 
give me to understand that nothing but a 
compliance with their wishes will secure 
my release ; I have known them even try 
the effect of a little warlike demonstration, 
having vague ideas of gaining their object 
by intimidation ; and this sort of thing is 
kept up until their own stock of patience 
is exhausted, or until some more reason- 
able member of the company becomes at 
last convinced that it really must be 
“mimken deyil” after all; whereupon they 
let me- go, ending the whole annoying, and 
yet really amusing, performance by giving 
me the most minute particulars of the 
route ahead, and parting in the best of 
humor. ‘To lose one’s temper on these 
occasions, or to attempt to forcibly break 
away, is quickly discovered to be the 
height of folly ; they themselves are brim 
full of good humor, and from beginning 
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to end their countenances are wreathed in 
smiles; although they fairly detain me 
prisoner the while, they would never think 
of attempting any real injury to either 
myself or the bicycle. Some of the more 
enterprising even express their determina- 
tion of trying to ride the machine them- 
selves ; but I always make a firm stand 
against any such liberties as this; and, 
rough, half-civilized fellows though they 
often are, armed, and fully understanding 
the advantage of numbers, they invariably 
yield this point when they find me seriously 
determined not to allow it. 

Descending into a narrow valley, I reach 
a roadside khan, adjoining a thrifty-look- 
ing melon garden—this latter a welcome 
sight, since the day is warm and sultry; and 
a few minutes’ quiet soulful communion 
with a good ripe water-melon, I think to 
myself, will be just about the proper caper 
to indulge myself in after being worried 
with dogs, people, small streams, and un- 
ridable hills since six o’clock. 

“Carpoose?” I inquired, addressing the 
proprietor of the fan, who issues forth 
from the stable. 

“Peeki Effendi,” he answers, and goes 
off to the garden for the melon. Smiling 


sweetly at vacancy, in joyous anticipation 


of the coming feast, and the soothing in- 
fluence I feel sure of its exerting upon my 
feelings, somewhat ruffled by the many 
annoyances of the morning, I seek a quiet 
shady corner, thoughtfully loosening my 
revolver belt a couple of notches ere sit- 
ting down. In a minute the shan-vee re- 
turns, and hands me a “cucumber” about 
the size of a man’s fore-arm. 

“That isn’t a carpoose; 1 want a car- 
poose—a su carpoose!” 1 explain. 

“ Su carpoose, yoke!” he replies; and 
as I have not yet reached that reckless 
disregard of possible consequences to 
which I[ afterwards attain, I shrink from 
tempting Providence by trying conclusions 
with the overgrown and untrustworthy cu- 
cumber ; so bidding the &han-jee adieu, I 
wheel off down the valley. I find a fair 
proportion of good road along this valley ; 
the land is rich, and though but rudely 
tilled, it produces wonderfully heavy crops 
of grain when irrigated. Small villages, 
surrounded by neglected-looking orchards 
and vineyards, abound at frequent inter- 
vals. Wherever one finds an orchard, 
vineyard, or melon-patch, there is also most 
certain to be seen a human being evi- 
dently doing nothing but sauntering about, 
or perhaps eating an unripe melon. 
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This naturally creates an unfavorable 
impression upon a traveler’s mind; it 
means either that the kleptomaniac ten- 
dencies of the people necessitate standing 
guard over all portable property, or that’ 
the Asiatic follows the practice of hover- 
ing around all summer, watching and wait- 
ing for nature to bestow her blessings 
upon his undeserving head. Along this 
valley I meet a Turk and his wife bestrid- 
ing the same diminutive donkey, the wo- 
man riding in front and_ steering their 
long-eared craft by the terror of her 
tongue in lieu of a bridle. The fearless 
lady halts her steed as I approach, trun- 
dling my wheel, the ground being such 
that riding was possible but undesirable. 
“What is that for, Effendi?” inquires the 
man, who seems to be the most inquisitive 
of the two. “Why, to én, of course! 
don’t you see the saddle?” says the wom- 
an, without a moment’s hesitation; and 
she bestows a glance of reproach upon her 
worse half for thus betraying his ignor- 
ance, twisting her neck round in order to 
send the glance straight at his unoffending 
head. This woman, I mentally conclude, 
is an extraordinary specimen of her race ; 
I never saw a quicker-witted person any- 
where ; and I am not at all surprised to 
find her proving herself a phenomenon in 
other things. When a Turkish female 
meets a stranger on the road, and more 
especially a Frank, her first thought and 
most natural impulse is to make sure that 
no part of her features is visible—about 
other parts of her person she is less par- 
ticular. This remarkable woman, how- 
ever, flings custom to the winds, and in- 
stead of drawing the ample folds of her 
abbas about her, uncovers her face entirely, 
in order tc obtain 2 better view; and, be- 
ing unaware of my limited understanding, 
she begins discussing bicycle in quite a 
chatty manner. I fancy her poor husband 
looks a trifle shocked at this outrageous 
conduct of the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows; but he remains quietly and dis- 
creetly in the background ; whereupon I 
register a silent vow, never more to be sur- 
prised at anything, for that long-suffering 
and submissive being, the hen-pecked hus- 
band, is evidently not unknown even in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Another mountain pass now has to be 
climbed ; it is only a short distance—per- 
haps two miles—but all the way up I am 
subjected to the disagreeable experience 
of having my footsteps dogged by two 
armed villagers. There is nothing signifi- 
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cant or exceptional about their being 
armed, it is true; but what their object is 
in stepping almost on my heels for the 
whole distance up the acclivity, is beyond 
my comprehension. Uncertain whether 
their intentions are honest or not, it is any- 
thing but reassuring to have them follow- 
ing within sword’s reach of one’s back, 
especially when trundling a bicycle up a 
lonely mountain trail. I have no right to 
order them back or forward, neither do I 
care to have them think I entertain sus- 
picions of their intentions, for in all prob- 
ability they are but honest villagers, satis- 
fying their curiosity in their own peculiar 
manner, and doubtless deriving additional 
pleasure from seeing one of their fellow- 
mortals laboriously engaged while they 
leisurely follow. We all know how soul- 
satisfying it is for some people to sit 
around and watch their fellow-man saw 
wood. Whenever I halt for a breathing 
spell they do likewise ; when I continue 
on, they promptly take up their line of 
march, following as before in silence ; and 
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when the summit is reached, they sit them- 
selves on a rock and watch my progress 


down the opposite slope. A couple of 
miles down grade brings me to Torbali, a 
place of several thousand inhabitants, with 
a small covered bazaar‘and every appear- 
ance of a thriving interior town, as thrift 
goes in Asia Minor. It is high noon, and 
I immediately set about finding the where- 
withal to make a substantial meal. I find 
that upon arriving at one of these towns, 
the best possible disposition to make of 
the bicycle is to deliver it into the hands. 
of some respectable Turk, request him to 
preserve it from the meddlesome crowd, 
and then. pay no further attention to it un- 
til ready to start. Attempting to keep 
watch over it oneself is sure to result ina 
dismal failure, whereas an Osmanli gray- 
beard becomes an ever-willing custodian, 
regards its safe-keeping as appealing to 
his honor, and will stand guard over it for 
hours if necessary, keeping the noisy and 
curious crowds of his townspeople at a 
respectful distance by brandishing a thick 
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stick at any one who ventures to approach 
too near. These men will never accept 
payment for this highly-appreciated service, 
it seems to appeal to the Osmanli’s spirit 
of hospitality ; they seem happy as clams 
at high tide while gratuitously protecting 
my property, and I have known them to 
unhesitatingly incur the displeasure of their 
own neighbors by officiously carrying the 
bicycle off into an inner room, not even 
granting the assembled people the harm- 
less privilege of looking at it from a dis- 
tance—for there might be some among 
the crowd possessed of the /exna ghuz 
(evil eye), and rather than have them fix 
their baleful gaze upon the important 
piece of property left under his charge by 
a stranger, he chivalrously braves the dis- 
pleasure of his own people; smiling com- 
placently at their shouts of disapproval, he 
triumphantly bears it out of their sight 
and from the fell influence of the possible 
fenna ghuz. Another strange and seem- 
ingly paradoxical phase of these occasions 
is that when the crowd is shouting out its 
noisiest protests against the withdrawal of 
the machine from popular inspection, any 
of the protestors will eagerly volunteer to 
help carry the machine inside, should the 
personage having it in 


self - important 
custody condescend to make the slightest 


intimation that such service would be 
acceptable. 

Handing over the bicycle then to the 
safe-keeping of a respectable ahvay-jce 
(coffee-4ian keeper), I sally forth in quest 
of eatables. The ahvay-jee has it im- 
mediately carried inside and set up on one 
of the divans, in which elevated position 
he graciously permits it to be gazed upon 
by the people, who swarm into his £/an in 
such numbers as to make it impossible for 
him to transact any business. Under the 
guidance of another volunteer, who, besides 
acting the part of guide, takes particular 
care that I get lumping weight, etc., I pro- 
ceed to the e/t-jees and procure some very 
good mutton chops, and from there to the 
eckmek-jees for bread. This latter person 
straightway volunteers to cook my chops. 
Sending to his residence for a tin-dish, 
some chopped onions and butter, he puts 
them in his oven, and in a few minutes sets 
them before me, browned and _ buttered. 
Meanwhile, he has dispatched a youth 
somewhere on another errand, who now re- 
turns and supplements the savory chops with 
a small dish of honey in the comb and 
some green figs. Seated on the generous- 
hearted ekmek-jees’ dough-board, | make a 
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dinner good enough for anybody. While 
discussing these acceptable viands, I am 
somewhat startled at hearing one of the 
worst “cuss-words” in the English lan- 
guage repeated several times by one of the 
two Turks engaged in the self-imposed duty 
of keeping people out of the place while lam 
eating —a kindly piece of courtesy that 
wins for them my warmest esteem. ‘The 
old fellow proves to be a Crimean veteran, 
and, besides a much-prized medal he 
brought back with him, he somehow man- 
aged to acquire this discreditable, perhaps, 
but nevertheless unmistakable, memento of 
laving at some time or other campaigned 
with British troops. I try to engage him 
in conversation, but find that he doesn’t 
know another solitary word of English. 
He simply repeats the profane expression 
alluded to in a parrot-like manner without 
knowing anything of its meaning; has, in 
fact, forgotten whether it is English, French, 
or Italian. He only knows it as a 
“Frank ” expression, and in that he is per- 
fectly right ; it zs a frank expression, a very 
frank expression indeed. As if determined 
to do something agreeable in return for the 
gratifying interest I seem to be taking in 
him on account of this profanity, he now 
disappears, and shortly returns with a 
young man, who turns out to be a Greek, 
and the only representative of Christendom 
in Torbali. The old Turk introduces him 
as a“ Ka-ris-ti-ahn” (Christian), and then, 
in reply to questioners, explains to the in- 
terested on-lookers that, although an 
Englishman, and, unlike the Greeks, 
friendly to the Turks, I also am a “ Ka-vis- 
ti-ahn ;” one of those queer specimens of 
humanity whose perverse nature prevents 
them from embracing the religion of the 
Prophet, and thereby gaining an entrance 
into the promised land of the kara ghuz kis. 
During this profound exposition of my 
merits and demerits, the wondering people 
stare at me with an expression on their 
faces that plainly betrays their inability to 
comprehend so queer an individual ; they 
look as if they think me the oddest speci- 
men they have ever met, and taking into 
due consideration my novel mode of con- 
veyance, and that many Torbali people 
never before saw an Englishman, this is 
probably not far from a correct interpreta- 
tion of their thoughts. 

Unfortunately, the streets and environ- 
ments of Torbali are in a most wretched 
condition; to escape sprained ankles it is 
necessary to walk with a good deal of cau- 
tion, and the idea of bicycling through 
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them is simply absurd. Nevertheless the 
populace turns out in high glee, and their 
expectations run riot as I relieve the kah- 
vayvyee of his faithful vigil and bring forth 
my wheel. They want me to dz in their 
stuffy little bazaar, crowded with people 
and donkeys; mere alley-ways with scarcely 
a twenty yard stretch from one angle to 
another; the surface is a disorganized mass 
of holes and stones over which the wary 
and hesitative donkey picks his way with the 
greatest care; and yet the popular clamor 
is “ din, bin, bazaar, bazaar! ‘The people 
who have been showing me how courteously 
and considerately it is possible for Turks 
to treat a stranger, now seem to have 
become filled with a determination not to 
be convinced by anything I say to the con- 
trary; and one of the most importunate 
and head-strong among them sticks his 
bearded face almost up against my own 
placid countenance (I have learned to wear 
an unruffled, martyr-like expression on these 
howling occasions) and fairly shrieks out, 
“bin! bin!!!” as though determined to 
hoist me into the saddle, whether or no, by 
sheer force of his own desire to see me 
there. This person ought to know better, 
for he wears the green turban of holiness, 


proving him to have made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but the universal desire to see the 


bicycle ridden seems to level all dis- 
tinctions. 

All this tumult it must not be forgotten, 
is carried on in pertect good humor; but 
it is nevertheless, very annoying to have 
it seem that I am too boorish to repay their 
kindness by letting them see me ride; even 
walking out of town to avoid gratifying 
them, as some of them doubtless think. 
These little embarrassments are some of 
the penalties of not knowing enough of 
the language to be able to enter into 
explanations. Learning that there is a 
piece of wagon road immediately outside 
the town, I succeed in silencing the clamor 
to some extent by promising to ride when 
the avaba yole is reached; whereupon hun- 
dreds come flocking out of town, follow- 
ing expectantly at my heels. Consoling my- 
self with the thought that perhaps I will be 
able to mount and shake the clamorous mul- 
titude off bya spurt, the promised aradba yole 
is announced; but the fates are plainly 
against me to-day, for I find this road 
ieading up a mountain slope from the very 
beginning. The people cluster expectantly 
around, while I endeavor to explain that 
they are doomed to disappointment—that 
to be disappointed in their expectations to 
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see the araéa ridden is plainly their &és- 
met, for the hill is too steep to be ridden. 
They laugh knowingly and give me to 
understand that they are not quite such 
simpletons as to think that an aradba can- 
not be ridden along an araba yole. “This 
is an araba yole,” they argue, “you are 
riding an arava; we have seen even our 
own clumsily-made aradas go up here time 
and again, therefore it is evident that you 
are not sincere,” and they gather closer 
around and spend another ten minutes in 
coaxing. It isa ridiculous position to be 
in; these people use the most endearing 
terms imaginable; some of them kiss the 
bicycle and would get down and kiss my 
dust-begrimed moccasins if I would per- 
mit it; at coaxing they are the most 
perserving people I ever saw. ‘To con- 
vince them of the impossibility of riding 
up the hill I allow a muscular young 
Turk to climb into the saddle and try to 
propell himself forward whilst I hold 
him up. ‘This has the desired effect, and 
they accompany me farther up the slope 
to where they fancy it to be somewhat 
less steep, a score of all too-willing hands 
being extended to assist in trundling the 
machine. Here again I am subjected to 
another interval of coaxing; and this same 
annoying programme is Carried out several 
times before I obtain my release. They 
are the most head-strong, persistent peo- 
ple I have yet encountered; the natural 
pig-headed disposition of the “ unspeakable 
Turk” seems to fairly run riot in this 
little valley, which at the point where Tor- 
bali is situated contracts to a mere ravine 
between rugged heights. 

For a full mile up the mountain road, 
and with a patient insistence quite com- 
mendable in itself, they persist in their 
aggravating attentions; aggravating not- 
withstanding that they remain in the best 
of humor, and treat me with the greatest con- 
sideration in every other respect, promptly 
and severely checking any unruly con- 
duct among the youngsters, which once or 
twice reveals itself in the shape of a stone 
pitched into the wheel, or some other 
pleasantry peculiar to the immature Turk- 
ish mind. At length one enterprising 
young man, with wild visions of a flying 
wheelman, descending the mountain road 
with lightning-like velocity, comes promi- 
nently to the fore, and unblushingly an- 
nounces that they have been bringing me 
along the wrong road; and, with something 
akin to exultation in his gestures, motions 
for me to turn about and ride back. Had 
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the others seconded this brilliant idea there 
was nothing to prevent me from being 
misled by the statement; but his conduct 
is at once condemned; for though pig- 
headed, they are honest of heart, and have 
no idea of resorting to trickery to gain 
their object. It now occurs to me that 
perhaps if I turn round and ride down hill 
a short distance they will see that my 
trundling up hill is really a matter of 
necessity instead of choice, and thus rid 
me of their undesirable presence. 

Hitherto the slope has been too abrupt 
toadmit of any such thought, but now it 
becomes more gradual. As I expected, the 
proposition is heralded with unanimous 
shouts of approval, and I take particular 
care to stipulate that after this they are to 
follow me no farther; any condition is ac- 
ceptable as long as it includes seeing how 
the thing is ridden. It is not without cer- 
tain misgivings that I mount and start 
cautiously down the declivity between two 
rows of turbaned and fez-bedecked heads, 
for I have not yet forgotten the disagree- 
able actions of the mob at Adrianople in 
running up behind and giving the bicycle 
vigorous forward pushes; a_ proceeding 
that would be not altogether devoid of 


danger here ; for besides, the gradient, one 


side of the road is a yawning chasm. 
These people however, confine themselves 
solely to howling with delight, proving 
themselves to be well-meaning and com- 
paratively well-behaved after all. Having 
performed my part of the compact, a few 
of the leading men shake hands and ex- 
press their gratitude and well-wishes ; and 
after calling back several youngsters who 
seem unwilling to abide by the agreement 
forbidding them to follow any farther, the 
whole noisy company proceed along foot- 
paths leading down the cliffs to town, 
which is in plain view almost immediately 
below. 

The entire distance between Torbali and 
Keshtobek, where to-morrow forenoon I 
cross over into the vilayet of Angora is 
through a rough country for bicycling. 
Forest-clad mountains, rocky gorges, and 
rolling hiils, characterize the landscape; 
rocky passes lead over mountains where 
the caravans engaged in the exportation 
of mohair ever since that valuable commod- 
ity first began to be exported, have worn 
ditch-like trails through ridges of solid 
rock three feet in depth; over the less 
rocky and precipitous hills beyond, a com- 
prehensive view is obtained of the country 
ahead, and these time- honored trails are 
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seen leading in many directions, ramifying 
the country like veins of one common sys: 
tem which are necessarily drawn together 
wherever there is but one pass. Parts of 
these commercial by-ways are frequently 
found to be roughly hedged with wild pear 
and other hardy shrubs indigenous to the 
country—the relics of by-gone days, 
planted when these now barren hills were 
cultivated, to protect the growing crops 
from depredation. Old mill stones with 
depressions in the center, formerly used 
for pounding corn in, and pieces of hewn 
masonry are occasionally seen as one trav- 
erses these ancient trails, marking the site 
of a village in days long past, when culti- 
vation and centers of industry were more 
conspicuous features of Asia Minor than 
they are to-day ; lone graves and graves in 
clusters, marked by rude unchiseled head- 
stones or oblong mounds of boulders are 
frequently observed, completing the scene 
of general decay. 

While riding along these tortuous ways, 
the smooth worn camel paths sometimes 
affording excellent wheeling, the view 
ahead is often obstructed by the untrimmed 
hedges on either side, and one sometimes 
almost comes into collision in turning a 
bend with horsemen, wild-looking, armed 
formidably in the manner peculiar to the 
country, as though they were assassins 
stealing forth under cover. Occasionally 
a female bestriding a donkey suddenly 
appears but twenty or thirty yards ahead, 
the narrowness and the crookedness of 
the hedged-in trail favoring these abrupt 
meetings ; shrouded perhaps in a_ white 
abbas, and not infrequently riding a white 
donkey, they seldom fail to inspire thoughts 
of ghostly equestriennes gliding silently 
along these now _half-deserted pathways. 
Many a hasty but sincere appeal is made 
to Allah by these frightened ladies as they 
fancy themselves brought suddenly face 
to face with the evil one ; more than once 
this afternoon I overhear that agonizing 
appeal for providential aid and protection of 
which I am the innocent cause. ‘The second 
thought of the lady—as if it occurred to her 
that with any portion of her features visible 
she would be adjudged unworthy of 
divine interference in her behalf—to make 
sure that her yashmak is not disarranged, 
and then comes a mute appeal to her 
attendant, if she have one, for some expla- 
nation of the strange apparition so suddenly 
and unexpectedly confronting them. 

In view of the nature of the country and 
the distance to Keshtobek, I have no idea 
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of being able to reach that place to-night, 
and when I arrive at the ruins of an old 
mud-built £4an, at dusk, I conclude to sup 
off the memories of my exgellent dinner 
and a piece of bread I have in my pocket, 
and avail myself of its shelter for the night. 
While eating my frugal repast, up ride 
three muleteers, who, after consulting 
among themselves some minutes, finally 
picket their animals and prepare to join 
my company; whether for all night or only 
to give their animals a feed of grass, I am 
unable to say. Anyhow, not liking the 
idea of spending the whole night, or any 
part of it, in these unfrequented hills with 
three ruffianly-looking natives, I again take 
up my line of march along mountain mule- 
paths for some three miles farther, when I 
descend into a small valley, and it being 
too dark to undertake the task of pitching 
my tent, I roll myself up in it instead. 
Soothed by the music of a babbling brook, 
I amalmost asleep, when a glorious meteor 
shoots athwart the sky, lighting up the 
valley with startling vividness for one brief 
moment, and then the dusky pall of night 
descends and I am gathered into the arms 
of Morpheus. 
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Towards morning it grows chilly, and 
I am but fitfully dozing in the early gray, 
when I am awakened by bleating and the 
pattering of the feet of a small sea of 
Angora goats. Starting up, I discover 
that I am at that moment the mysterious 
and interesting subject of conversation 
between four goatherds, who have appar- 
ently been quietly surveying my sleeping 
form for some minutes. Like our covetous 
friends beyond the Kara Su Pass, these 
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early morning acquaintances are unlovely 
representatives of their profession; their 
sword-blades are half naked, the scabbards 
being rudely fashioned of two sections of 
wood, roughly shaped to the blade, and 
bound together at top and bottom with 
twine; in addition to which are bell- 
mouthed pistols, half the size of a Queen 
Bess blunderbuss. ‘This villainous-looking 
quartette does not make a very reassuring 
picture in the foreground of one’s waking 
moments, but they are probably the most 
harmless mortals imaginable; anyhow, after 
seeing me astir, they pass on with their 
flocks and herds without even submitting 
me to the customary catechizing. 

The morning light reveals in my sur- 
roundings a most charming little valley, 
about half a mile wide, walled in on the 
south by towering mountains covered with 
a forest of pine and cedar, and on the 
north by low, brush-covered hills; a small 
brook dances along the middle and thin 
pasturages, and scattered clumps of willow 
fringe the stream. ‘Three miles.down the 
valley I arrive at a roadside khan, where 
I obtain some hard bread that requires 
soaking in water to make it eatable, and 


some wormy raisins; and from this choice 
assortment I attempt to fill the aching 
void of a ravenous appetite; with what 
success I leave to the reader’s imagination. 
Here the ahn-jee and another man deliver 
themselves of one of those strange requests 
peculiar to the Asiatic Turk. ‘They pool 
the contents of their respective treasuries, 
making in all perhapsthree medjedis, and 
with the simplicity of children whose minds 
have not yet dawned upon the crooked 
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ways of a wicked world, they offer me 
the money in exchange for my White- 
house leather case with its contents. They 
have not the remotest idea of what the 
case contains; but their inquisitiveness 
apparently overcomes all other consider- 
ations. Perhaps, however, their seemingly 
innocent way of offering me the money 
may be their own peculiar deep scheme of 
inducing me to reveal the nature of its 
contents; if so, they are still children; 
but rather precocious for infants not over 
forty. 

For a short distance down the valley I 
find road that is generally ridable, when it 
contracts to a mere ravine, and the only 
road is the boulder-strewn bed of the 
stream, which is now nearly dry, but in the 
spring is evidently a raging torrent. An 
hour of this delectable exercise, and I 
emerge into a region of undulating hills, 
among which are scattered wheat-fields 
and clusters of mud hovels which it would 
be a stretch of courtesy to term villages. 
Here the poverty of the soil, or of the 
water-supply, is heralded to every observ- 
ant eye by the poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of the villagers. As I wheel along, I 
observe that these poor half-naked wretches 
are gathering their scant harvest by the 


laborious process of pulling it up by the 
roots, and carrying it to their common 


threshing-floor on donkeys’ backs. Here, 
also, I come to a camp of Turkish gypsies ; 
they are dark-skinned, with an abundance 
of long black hair dangling about their 
shoulders, like our Indians; the women 
and larger girls are radiant in scarlet calico 
and other high-colored fabrics, and they 
wear a profusion of bead necklaces, arm- 
lets, anklets, and other ornaments dear to 
the semi-savage mind ; the younger child- 
ren are as wild and as innocent of clothing 
as their boon companions, the dogs. The 
men affect the fez and general Turkish 
style of dress, with many unorthodox trap- 
pings and embellishments, however; and 
with their own wild appearance, their high- 
colored females, naked youngsters, wolfish- 
looking dogs, picketed horses, and smoke- 
browned tents, they make a scene that, for 
picturesqueness, can give long odds to the 
wigwam-villages of Uncle Sam’s Crow 
scouts, on the Little Big Horn River, in 
Wyoming Territory, which is saying a good 
deal. 

Twelve miles from my last night’s ren- 
dezvous, I pass through Keshtobek, a vil- 
lage that has evidently seen better days. 
The ruins of a large stone £han take up all 


the central portion of the place; massive 
gateways of hewn stone, ornamented by 
the sculptor’s chisel, are still standing, elo- 
quent monuments of a more prosperous 
era. The unenterprising descendants of 
the men who erected this substantial and 
commodious retreat for passing caravans 
and travelers, are now content to house 
themselves and their families in tumble- 
down hovels, and to drift aimlessly and un- 
ambitiously along on wretched fare and 
worse clothes, from the cradle to the grave. 
The Keshtobek people seem principally in- 
terested to know why I am traveling with- 
out any zaptieh escort ; a stranger traveling 
through these wooded mountains, without 
guard or guide, and not being able to con- 
verse with the natives, seems almost beyond 
their belief. When they ask me why I 
have no zaptieh, I tell them I have one, 
and show them the Smith & Wesson. 
They seem to regard this as a very witty 
remark, and say to each other: “He is 
right ; an English Zffendi and an Ameri- 
can revolver don’t require any zaptichs to 
take care of them, they are quite able to 
look out for themselves.” 

From Keshtobek my road leads down 
another small valley, and before long I find 
myself in the Angora vélayet, bowling 
briskly eastward over a most excellent 
road ; not the mule-paths of an hour ago, 
but a broad, well-graded highway, as good, 
clear into Nalikhan, as the roads of any 
New England State. This sudden transi- 
tion is not unnaturally productive of some 
astonishment on my part, and inquiries at 
Nalikhan result in the information that my 
supposed graded wagon-road is nothing 
less than the bed of a proposed railway, the 
preliminary grading for which has been 
finished between Keshtobek and Angora 
for some time. 

This valley seems to be the gateway into 
a country entirely different from what I 
have hitherto traversed. Unlike the for- 
est-crowned mountains and shrubbery hills 
of this morning, the mountains towering 
aloft on every hand are now entirely desti- 
tute of vegetation; but they are in no 
wise objectionable to look upon on that 
account, for they have their own peculiar 
features of loveliness. Various colored 
rocks and clays enter into their composi- 
tion; their giant sides are fantastically 
streaked and seamed with blue, yellow, 
green, and red; these variegated masses 
encompassing one rouud about on every 
side are a glorious sight—they are more 
interesting, more imposing, more grand 
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and impressive even than the piney heights 
of Kodjaili. Many of these mountains 
bear evidence of mineral formation, and 
anywhere in the Occident would be the 
scene of busy operations. In Constanti- 
nople I heard an English mineralist, who 
has lived many years in the country, ex- 
press the belief that there is more mineral 
buried in these Asia Minor hills than in a 
corresponding area in any other part of 
the world; adding, that he knew people 
who for years have had their eye on cer- 
tain localities of unusual promise and were 
waiting patiently for the advantages of 
mineral development to dawn upon the 
sluggish minds of Osmanli statesmen. At 


present it is useless to attempt prospecting, 


for there is no guarantee of security; no 
sooner is anything of value discovered 
than the finder is embarrassed by imperial 
taxes, local taxes, daksheesh, and all manner 
of demands on his resources, often ending 
in having everything coolly confiscated by 
the government ; which, like the dog in 
the manger, will do nothing with it, and is 
perfectly contented and apathetic so long 
as no one else is reaping any benefit from 
it. The general ridableness of this chemin- 
de-fer, asthe natives have been taught to 
call it, proves not to be without certain 
disadvantages, for during the afternoon I 
unwittingly managed to do considerable 
mischief. Suddenly meeting two horse- 
men, when bowling at a moderate pace 
around a bend, the horse of one takes 
violent exceptions to my intrusion, and in 
spite of the excellent horsemanship of his 
rider, backs down into a small ravine, both 
horse and rider coming to grief in some 
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water at the bottom. Fortunately, neither 
man nor horse sustained any more serious 
injury than a few scratches and bruises, 
though it might easily have resuited in 
broken bones. Soon after this affair, an- 
other donkey-rider takes to his heels, or 
rather to his donkey’s heels across coun- 
try, and his long-eared and generally sure- 
footed charger ingloriously comes to earth; 
but I feel quite certain that no damage is 
sustained in this case, for both steed and 
rider are instantly on their feet; the bold 
steeple-chaser looks wildly and apprehen- 
sively towards me, but observing that I am 
giving chase, it dawns upon his mind that 
I am perhaps ‘after all a human being, 
whereupon he refrains from further flight. 


Wheeling down the gentle declivity of a 
broad, smooth road that almost deserves 
the title of boulevard, leading through the 
vineyards and gardens of Nalikhan’s en- 
vironments at quite a rattling pace, I 
startle a quarry of four dears (deers) 
robed in white mantles, who, the moment 
they observe the strange apparition ap- 
proaching them at so vengeful a speed, 
bolt across a neighboring vineyard like the 
all-possessed. The rapidity of their move- 
ments, notwithstanding the impedimenta 
of their flowing shrouds, readily suggests 
the idea of a quarry of dears (deers), but 
whether they are pretty dears or not, of 
course their yashmaks fail to reveal; but 
in return for the beaming smile that lights 
up our usually solemn-looking countenance 
at their ridiculously hasty flight, as a re- 
ciprocation pure and simple, I suppose we 
ought to give them the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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The evening at Nalikhan is a compara- 
tively happy occasion; it is Friday, the 
Mussulman Sabbath; everybody seems 
fairly well dressed for a Turkish interior 
town; and, more important than all, there 
is a good, smooth road, on which to satisfy 
the popular curiosity; on this latter fact 
depends all the difference between an 
agreeable and a disagreeable time, and at 
Nalikhan everything passes off pleasantly 
for all concerned. Apart from the novelty 
of my conveyance, few Europeans have 
ever visited these interior places under the 
same conditions as myself. They have 
usually provided themselves beforehand 
with letters of introduction to the pashas 
and mudirs of the villages, who have enter- 
tained them as their guests during their 
stay. On the contrary, I have seen fit to 
provide myself with none of these way- 
smoothing missives, and in consequence of 
my linguistic shortcomings, immediately 
upon reaching a town I have to surrender 
myself, as it were, to the intelligence and 
good-will of the common people; to their 
credit, be it recorded, I can invariably 
count on their not lacking at least the latter 
qualification. The little £4an I stop at is, 
of course, besieged by the usual crowd, but 
they are a happy-hearted, contented people, 


bent on lionizing me the best they know 


how; for have they not witnessed my 
marvelous performance of riding an araéa, 
a beautiful, web-like avadba, more beautiful 
than any “ makina” they ever saw before, 
and in a manner that upsets all their pre- 
vious ideas of equilibrium? Have I not 
proved how much [| esteem them by riding 
over and over again for fresh batches of 
new arrivals, until the whole population has 
seen the performance? And am I not 
hobnobbing and making myself accessible 
to the people, instead of being exclusive 
and going straightway to the pashas, shut- 
ting myself up and permitting none but a 
few privileged persons to intrude upon my 
privacy? All these things appeal strongly 
to the better nature of the imaginative 
Turks, and not a moment during the whole 
evening am I suffered to be unconscious of 
their great appreciation of it all. A bounti- 
ful supper of scrambled eggs fried in butter, 
and then the mulazim of saptiehs takes me 
under his special protection and shows me 
around the town. He shows me where but 
a few days ago the Nalikhan bazaar, with 
all its multifare merchandize, was destroyed 
by fire, and points out the temporary stalls 
among the black ruins, that have been 
erected by the pasha for the poor merchants 
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who, with heavy hearts and doleful coun- 
tenance, are trying to recuperate their 
shattered fortunes. He calls my attention 
to two-story wooden houses and other 
modest structures, which in the simplicity 
of his Asiatic soul, he imagines are objects 
of interest; and then he takes me to the 
headquarters of his men, and sends out for 
coffee in order to make me literally his 
guest. Here, in his office, he calls my 
attention to a chromo hanging on the wall, 
which he says came from Stamboul—Stam- 
boul, where the Asiatic Turk fondly imag- 
ines all wonderful things originate. This 
chromo is certainly a wonderful thing in its 
way. It represents an English trooper in 
the late Soudan expedition kneeling behind 
the shelter of a dead camel, and with a 
revolver in each hand keeping at bay a 
herd of Arab spearmen. ‘The soldier is 
badly wounded, but with smoking revolvers 
and an evident determination to die hard, 
he has checked, and is still checking, the 
advance of somewhere about ten thousand 
Arab troops. No wonder the people of 
Keshtobek thought an Englishman and a 
revolver quite safe in traveling without 
zaptiehs ; some of them had probably been 
to Nalikhan and seen this same chromo. 
When it grows dark the mu/azim takes 
me to the public coffee garden, near the 
burnt bazaar, a place which is really no gar- 
den at all, only some broad, rude benches 
encircling a round water-tank or fountain, 
and which is fenced in with a low, wabbly ° 
picket fence. Seated cross-legged on the 
benches are a score of sober-sided Turks, 
smoking zargha/lis and cigarettes, and sip- 
ping coffee; the feeble light dispensed by a 
lantern on top of a pole in the center of 
the tank makes the darkness of the “ gar- 
den” barely visible; a continuous splash- 
ing of water, the result of the overflow, 
from a pipe projecting three feet above the 
surface, furnishes the only music; the sole 
auricular indication of the presence of 
patrons is when some customer orders 
cahvay or narghali in a scarcely audible tone 
of voice; and this is the Turks’ idea of an 
evening’s enjoyment. Returning to the 
khan, find it full of happy people looking 
at the bicycle; commenting on the wonder- 
ful marifet (skill) apparent in its mechan- 
ism, and the no less marvelous marifet re- 
quired in riding it. They ask me if I made it 
myself and atch-lira? and then re- 
questing the privilege of looking at my 
teskeri, they find rare amusement in com- 
paring my personal charms with the 
description of my form and features as 
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interpreted by the passport officer in 
Galata. Two men amongst them have in 
some manner picked upa sand from the sea- 
shore of the English language. One of 
them is a very small sand indeed, the soli- 
tary negative phrase, “ No;” nevertheless, 
during the evening he inspires the attentive 
auditors with respect for his linguistic 
accomplishments by asking me numerous 
questions, and then, anticipating a negative 
reply, forstalls it himself by querying 
“No?” The other “linguist ” has in some 
unaccountable manner added the ability to 
say “ Good-morning ” to his other accom- 
plishments; and when about time to retire, 
and the crowd reluctantly bestirs itself to 
depart from the magnetic presence of the 
bicycle, I notice an extraordinary degree 
of mysterious whispering and suppressed 
amusement going on amongst them, and 
then they commence filing slowly out of 
the door with the “linguistic person ”’ at 
their head; as that learned individual 
reaches the threshold he turns towards me, 
makes a sa/aam and says, “‘Good-morning,” 
and every one of the company, even down 
to the irrepressible youngster who was 
cuffed a minute ago for venturing to twirl 
a pedal, and who now forms the rear guard 
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of the column, likewise makes a sa/aam and 
says “ Good-morning.” 

Quilts are provided for me, and I spend 
the night on the divan of the khan; a few 
roving mosquitoes wander in at the open 
window and sing their siren songs around 
my couch, a few entomological specimens 
sally forth from their permanent abode in 
the lining of the quilts to attack me and 
disturb my slumbers; but later experience 
teaches me to regard my slumbers to-night 
as comparatively peaceful and undisturbed. 
In the early morning I am awakened by 
the murmuring voices of visitors gathering 
to see me off ; coffee is handed to me ere 
my eyes are fairly open, and the savory odor 
of eggs already sizzling in the pan assail 
my olfactory nerves. The &han-jee is an 
Osmanli and a good Mussulman, and when 
ready to depart I carelessly toss him my purse 
and motion for him to help himself—a 
thing I would not care to do with the 
keeper of a small tavern in any other 
country or of any other nation. Were he 
entertaining me in a private capacity he 
would feel injured at any hint of payment; 
but being a &han-jee, he opens the purse 
and extracts a cherik—twenty cents. 

Thomas Stevens. 


[To be continued.] 


MY LADY FAIR. 


My lady frowns 
Let their sparkling tear-drops fall; 
My lady smiles—and waves of golden 
Sunshine flood the garden wall. 


My lady scolds 


and gray-clad fountains 


and angry breezes 


Rudely ruff the bluebird’s wing; 
My lady’s name—ah, would you know it? 
Listen then—her name is—Spring. 


CATSKILL, GREENE Co., N.Y. 


Lone L. Jones, 
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BRITISH YACHTING. 


BY C. J. C. McALISTER. 


IMMEDIATELY succeeding the prosaic 
and practical period of the Common- 
wealth, amongst the numerous sports and 
pastimes which: Charles II. introduced to 
amuse his subjects, long tired of the re- 
straints of the Puritan rule, was the sailing 
of pleasure-boats in trials of speed, on the 
Thames near Lambeth. The Merrie Mon- 
arch himself apparently evinced consider- 
able interest in these aquatic contests, 
which were amongst the most manly and 
healthful amusements of an_ essentially 
effeminate period of English history ; but 
he seems to have utterly failed to succeed 
in inducing the lords and ladies of his 
luxurious court to appreciate a pastime at- 
tended frequently with so many minor in- 
conveniencies as must have resulted from 
the climatic conditions under which boat- 
sailing was and is practised during the 
short and uncertain season of an English 


summer. ‘Towards the close of his reign 
these regattas, inaugurated with the Re- 
storation, which furnish the first record of 
English yachting, were discontinued alto- 
gether. ‘The pastime, as now indulged in, 
is an institution of comparatively recent 
date. The first club was formed in 1720, 
at Queenstown, Ireland, under the title of 
the Cork Harbour Water Club, which is 
now known as the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
It was not till 1812 that the sister island 
followed the example through some forty 
gentlemen establishing a similar associa- 
tion at the Isle of Wight, known as “ The 
Yacht Club,” which continued steadily to 
increase in membership and importance 
until 1820, when it attracted the attention 
of William IV., then Duke of Clarence, 
who ordered that it should henceforth be 
styled “The Royal Yacht Club,” and a 
few years after his accession to the throne 
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he expressed a wish that it should assume 
its present title, “The Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron,” as “a token of his approval of an 
institution of such national utility.” 
Doubtless long prior to the establish- 
ment of yacht clubs or the introduction of 
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hundred guinea purses. When any mis- 
understanding with England’s maritime 
neighbors led to a declaration of war, 
there were Spanish or Dutch or French 
merchantmen, or occasionally a man-of- 
war of the smaller class, to be sailed after 





or eve 
Oe 


the Dutch term “ yacht,” there existed am- 
ple opportunities for those who had the 
means and inclination to indulge in ama- 
teur aquatic pursuits. The vessels were 
then called brigs, and sloops, and luggers, 
and in the older days they frequently sailed 
for richer prizes than Queen’s cups, or 


and captured, if the predecessor of the 
modern yacht possessed sufficient speed, 
and carried a crew strong enough to board 
the enemy and bring her back in triumph 
to an English seaport. 

Since 1820, and more particularly dur- 
ing the past thirty years, yachting associa- 
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tions have made rapid strides in numbers, 
strength, and popularity. ‘There are now 
over fifty “ Royal or recognized’”’ yacht 
clubs distributed around the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, and one at the Channel 
Islands. To these may be added some 
fourteen minor associations formed by 
members owning only the smaller class of 
craft. The following figures, which have 
been compiled up to date, will give some 
idea of the importance of the British plea- 
sure-fleet, as regards numbers, rig, and 
tonnage :— 
Ton- 
Numbers. nage. 
1,098 15,059 
= ae 
539542 
269 


Rig. 
Cutters 


167 
261 
Brigantines 1,229 
Wherries 42 
141 


117,102 


The “national rig,” as the cutter is re- 
garded amongst British yachtsmen, is at 
present more popular for racing, and also 
with boats under forty tons, for cruising, 
than it has ever previously been. This rig 
appears to have been considered best by 
racing yachtsmen prior to the advent of 
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the America, in 1851; but her famous per- 
formance in English waters had the effect 
of turning the attention of designers to the 
merits of the schooner rig, which for many 
years became fashionable both for racing 
and cruising craft. In fact, it was only a 
few seasons ago that at many of the prin- 
cipal contests, schooners were found in the 
majority; but year by year, they have been 
steadily losing ground. Last season there 
was only one, the M/zranda, that entered in 
the first class matches, open to all rigs, and 
this year she, also, has hauled down her 
“fighting flag” and joined the ranks of 
the ex-racers and cruisers. Judging solely 
by the evidence afforded through Euro- 
pean yacht-racing during -recent years, the 
cutter rig has undoubtedly proved the 
most weatherly, faster in reaching, and 
with the assistance of a spinaker, quite 
able to hold its own with the schooner on 
a dead run to leeward. Few new schoon- 
ers are now being built, and although their 
aggregate tonnage is still considerable, 
there has been a falling off in their number 
in the course of the past two seasons, to the 
extent of fifty-five vessels, while during the 
same period cutters have very considerably 
increased. The yawl rig is found con- 
venient for cruising, as by its adoption the 
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heavy main boom is very much modified, $13,000,000, and independent of amateurs, 
and consequently a yawl of the same size the number of paid hands required by the 
as acutter can be handled bya smaller yachts is close upon 12,000 men. These 
crew. Sloops have never been popular in are probably the smartest seamen to be 
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England, and the few that are now sailed found sailing under the British flag; they 
are only craft of the smallest size. are in fact a distinct class, and differ 

The capital sunk in the British pleasure materially from the ordinary fishermen 
fleet is estimated to amount to over and the crews who man the vessels of 





















merchant service. The latter exhibit an 
embarrassing want of confidence inthe long, 
low, heavily sparred yacht as she lists un- 
der a crowd of canvas, till the white water 
is rushing two or three planks deep over 
‘ her lee deck, and sending clouds of spray 
from her weather bow, every time she 
meets the broken crest of a wave, and inher 
haste appears to have forgotten to curtsey 
to it. The merchant sailor who may have 
been shipped on an odd occasion as an 
“extra hand” on board a racing craft ex- 
presses his objections to yacht racing with 
a candor and emphasis charactistic of his 
profession. Accustomed to a large vessel, 


standing high out of the water, he finds 
himself on board a craft with bare decks 
and but little free-board. On the latter he 
asserts that he is “always too near the 
On 


water and frequently actually in it.” 
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the other hand the yachtsman who has 
been all his life used to such conditions of 
sailing, feels himself perfectly at home. 
He knows his vessel to be well and strongly 
built, and ballasted to the nicety of an 
ounce; that her gear is the best that money 
can provide, and that his mates are, one 
and all, to be implicitly depended upon 
for courage and coolness in any emergency 
which may unexpetedly arise. He fully 
appreciates the chances of a spar or some 
portion of the gear carrying away, and he 
knows that he may frequently have to spend 
a considerable number of minutes on a 
stretch, up to his waist in water, in the lee 
scuppers, or out on the end of the bowsprit 
in a seaway. These are merely incidents he 
is aware he must look forward to, and when 
they are passed he reflects cheerfully that 
“they all come in the course of a day’s 
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work.” British yachtsmen of to-day are 
the result of a long and careful process of 
selection. They are recruited from 
amongst the smartest members of the fish- 
ing and other seaside portions of the popu- 
lation. They must be steady in nerve, and 
strong in arm, cool and self-reliant, and 
amenable to a discipline which is more the 
out-come of intelligence and mutual con- 
fidence than any hard and fast rules or 
regulations. In the winter season some 
may, as they term it, “go steamboating ”’ 
for a trip or two, but they far more fre- 
quently, at their native villages, wile away 
the time with a little fishing or piloting, 
till the spring comes round and brings 


with it their season of activity and adven- 
ture. 

Yacht racing has long been a popular 
form of sport around the seaports of the 
United Kingdom,and a considerable amount 
of money is annually awarded by the various 
yacht clubs in the form of prizes. Last 
year, in addition to numerous cups, money 
prizes to the extent of $62,630 were com- 
peted for. The America’s successes had 
unquestionably the effect of stimulating 
interest in the pastime, although in attempt- 
ing to copy her lines many mistakes were, 
in the first instance, made by British 
builders, but the lessons she taught yacht 
sailors in the art of setting canvas had 
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never been forgotten. A great revolution 
has during recent years been brought about 
by the introduction of out-side lead as bal- 
last, which enables the vessels to carry 
heavier spars with a largely increased sail 
area, 

The most famous British racing yachts 
of the first class, vz. sixty tons and over, 
comprise the yawls Wendur and Lorna, 
and the cutters /rex, Galatea, Marjorie, 
Genesta, and Marguerite. The Lorna, 
now four years old, succeeds in holding her 
own pretty fairly with the cutters. The 
Wendur, designed by Watson and built 
two years ago, is considered by many to be 
the fastest yacht of the fleet. She is built of 
steel and had seventy-five tons of lead run 
into the bottom of her keel. As yet she 
has been but little raced, and although she 
has more than once proved her speed and 
weatherly qualties, in the best society, she 
has been singularly unfortunate in the mat- 
ter of carrying spars, and losing her leads, 
through unfavorable shifts of wind. The 
Marjorie is another design of Watson, and 
was built the same season as the Wendur. 
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She belongs to the owner who sent the 
little ten-ton Aadge to America, on the 
deck of an Atlantic liner, some years 
ago. The /rex was anew boat last season, 
and has proved herself, in every respect, a 
fast and powerful cutter. The Galatea is 
one of the present season’s additions to the 
racing fleet. She was designed by Richard- 
son, but has so far done little to distinguish 
herself, as her skipper appears not yet to 
have been able to find hertrim. MMar- 
guerite, another design of Richardson’s, has 
been sailing remarkably well during the 
present season, while the merits of Genesta 
are now as well known on one side of the 
Atlantic as the other. In the second, or 
forty-ton class, Zara, with a breadth of 
less than one-sixth of her length, built from 
Webb’s design, has had all the best of the 
racing in her own class this season, besides 
on several occasions in light weather saving 
her time from the crack representative of 
the first-class division. Watson, with Clara 
and Ulerine, has designed the two most 
successful racing boats in the twenty and 
ten-ton classes, and Paton’s little three-ton 
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cutter Currytush, with even less beam in are in every respect much heavier than a 
proportion to length, than Zara, has proved cruising boat of similar tonnage. The cost 
herself exceptionally fast in all conditions of building and equipping a ninety-ton cutter 
of weather.’ of the modern type is $35,000, and in this 

The expenses of sailing a racing craft estimate no allowance whatever is made for 
cabin fittings, as it merely includes hull, 
“| Weal in lr wee "spars, sails, gear, and ballast. The outlay 














. ey F | = '¢/4| § |. im racing a yacht of this size during the 
2 |2/8|3is| 2 i four months’ season will amount to quite 
kd cg ae oon $10,o0o. Wages are not avery serious 
Wendur.. .... Yawl ....| 143/102 |17.9/14.3) Watson. 1883; : : d : : 
ggg ‘a = pny ss aitichabena. “|1882 item, considering the class of seamen whose 
Miranda. ... . |Schooner. Fas sj=8.S}es. 9] Harvey oo services may be secured. The usual weekly 
| |Cutter.. : 5|87 \15.1|11.3| Richardson. | 1884 . s : ens 
vaca ah aaa 63178 |13.6 él10 |Richardson.|188, SCale is master, $12 to $15; mate, $9; and 
Marjorie...... as 72179 its: s|11.6|Watson ....|1883 seamen $6 50. The crew find their own 
Galatea....... | = 91\90.6|1 [13. 2|Richardson.| 1885 ied oe 
Micros ucke. = 4ol70.9|11.6|10.1 Webb...... [1883 provisions, but it is usual for the owner to 
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the owner, but it is generally the custom 
to allow the men to keep them at the end 
of the season. Ina racing boat, in addition 
to the regular wages, the skipper receives 
ten per cent. upon the amount of the sea- 
son’s winnings, and the men are allowed 
$5 for every first prize secured. 

The Yacht Racing Association’? was 
formed in 1875, the object being to provide 


* Yacht Racing Association’s method of measuring ton- 
nage.—‘* The tonnage of every yacht entered to sail in a race 
shall be ascertained in the manner following: The length 
shall be taken in a straight line from the fore end _ to the after 
end of the load water-line, provided always that if any part of 
the stem or stern post, or other part of the vessel below the 
load water-line, project beyond the length taken as mentioned, 
such projection or projections shall, for the purposes of find- 
ing the tonnage, be added to the length taken as stated ; and 
any form cut out of the stem or stern post, with the intentio: 
of shortening the load water-line, shall not be allowed for in 
the measurement of length, if at or immediately below the 
load line, nor above it within six inches of the water level; 
the breadth shall be taken from the outside to outside of the 
planking in the broadest part of the yacht, and no allowance 
shall be made for wales, doubling planks, or mouldings of any 
kind; add the length to the breadth and multiply the sum 
thus obtained by itself and by the breadth; then divide the 
product by 1730, and the quotient shall be the tonnage in jons 
and hundredths of a ton.’ 


one code of sailing rules in all matches, and 
to decide such disputes as may be referred to 
the council. This association in fact bears 
the same relation to yachting as the Jockey 
Club does to horse racing. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one important difference between the 
two pastimes. British yachtsmen have not 
yet learned to demoralize their favorite sport 
by laying wagers upon the results of races. 
The yacht-racing season commences to- 
wards the close of May, but the nights and 
mornings are still chilly and the bleak east 
winds linger with sufficient force to render 
life comparatively miserable. Although 
matches and regattas are arranged to 
take place at all the yachting stations dur- 
ing the season, there is one round in par- 
ticular, as indicated upon the chart, which 
is regarded as including all the best sport 
of the year. For this cruise, which is 
usuaily attended by all the fastest and 
newest boats of the racing fleet, besides a 
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considerable number of cruisers whose 
owners take an interest in the contests be- 
tween the crack vessels ; the yachts assem- 
ble on the estuary of the Thames, off 
Gravesend, Erith and Southend. There is 
good and safe holding ground, but the 
river in its lower reaches neither furnishes 
picturesque scenery nor, owing to numerous 
sand banks, narrow channel and crowded 
traffic, a satisfactory course for fairly test- 
ing the respective merits of the competing 
vessels. After some half-dozen matches, 
sailed under the auspices of the numerous 
yacht clubs, with stations in this neighbor- 
hood, June opens with a channel match 
from Southend, at the northéast entrance 
of the river, over a course of forty-five 
miles, to Harwich. This portion of the 
Essex coast, which is passed, is low, bare 
and uninteresting, but Harwich itself well 
repays a visit. It is an old-world port with 
no trade, and bears all the appearance of 
having been asleep for the past hundred 
years. But Harwich is a place with a his- 


tory. The pilot who guided the fleet of 
little ships in which Julius Czesar crossed 
from the coast of Gaul to Britain fifty-five 
years before Christ is said to have been a 
Harwich man, and here during all the time 
of the Roman occupation a strong hold 
was maintained to repel the attacks of the 
Danes and Saxons; and it was from Har- 
which that kKdward III. embarked in 1338 
on board a fleet of 500 sail manned with 
archers and slingers on his first expedition 
against France; and during later years 
the English had many a stout encounter 
with the Dutch and French fleets within 
sight of this quaint old Essex port. Th 

place itself to-day bears far more the as- 
pect of a Dutch than an English town. 
There is the level coast line, and dykes, 
and wind-mills, and red-tiled houses, that 
one is accustomed to look for only in Hol- 
land. Here, within the estuary of the 
Stour and Orwell rivers, the Royal Harwich 
Yacht Club provide an excellent day’s 
sport over a course where the breeze blows 
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steadily above the low shores, and the tides 
are not sufficiently strong to interfere with 
fair sailing. 

Southwards the fleet returns past the 
mouth of the Thames on a channel match 
to the headquarters of the Royal Cinque 
Ports Yacht Club at Dover. Most people 
who have visited Europe are familiar with 
all that is of interest in connection with this 
comparatively modern Kentish port. The 
course is right out in the channel, and is 
usually sailed over in a strong breeze with 
a lumpy sea, which the cross-tides create. 
The white cliffs and the old castle are per- 
haps best seen from the bay, but even they 
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render anxious moments for the smartest 
crews. There is no really good racing to 
be obtained here, as from beginning to end 
of a match it is generally only a matter of 
working the tides. Many of the cruising 
boats, and frequently a few of the racers, 
instead of venturing up the Mersey run 
over to the Isle of Man, and, weather per- 
mitting, come to anchor for a day or two 
in Douglas Bay. The Manx capital during 
the summer season is a bright and cheerful 
little town, and there are interesting trips 
to be undertaken in different directions 
over the island during the short stay. 
Northwards the racing fleet steer to Mor- 
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will hardly induce the yachtsman to wish 
to prolong his stay beyond the two days 
occupied with the regatta. From Dover the 
fleet have before them the longest trip of 
the cruise. Away down the English chan- 
nel to the westward, round Land’s End and 
up St. George’s channel to Liverpool. The 
Mersey is only known to most yachtsmen 
to be avoided. In the course arranged by 
the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, the start 
takes place just abreast of the Princess’ 
Landing Stage, associated in the minds of 
most Americans only with their arrival or 
departure from Europe. The strong tide 
which rushes in and out of the Sloyne, and 
the crowd of vessels anchored in the stream, 


cambe Bay, to attend the regatta of the 
Royal Barrow Yacht Club. The town is 
merely a manufacturing place of very recent 
growth, but it. is a convenient point from 
which to reach Furness Abbey and the 
charming scenery of the English Lake dis- 
trict. From Barrow a course is shaped 
round-the. Mull of Galloway and up the 
estuary of the Clyde. It is high midsummer 
by the time the fleet reach Scottish waters, 
and during the whole course of the short 
night in these high latitudes, the daylight 
never quite fades from the sky. 

During a somewhat varied experience, I 
have spent nights on the Bosphorus, and 
sailed under the Eastern moonlight up the 
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Golden Horn. Many a night has been 
passed under the shade of the palm trees, 
in the coral lagoons of the South Sea 
Islands, watching the flashing torches of 
the native fishermen. From the entrance 
to the Golden Gate I have seen the sun 
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waters flash pink and yellow under the re- 
flection of the fading sunset, or the first 
rays of the sunrise, and the peaks of the 
Arran and Bute Mountains loom—tinted 
with dreamy purple and blue—against the 
bright hues of the western clouds. No- 


“ BUTTERCUP.” 


sink into the broad Pacific, and I have ex- 
perienced the pleasure of steering an open 
boat by moonlight up the head-waters of 
comparatively unknown rivers in New 
Zealand ; but nowhere have I so thor- 
oughly enjoyed the witching hours as whilst 
yachting during the soft midnight light, on 
the estuary of the Clyde. ‘The land-locked 


where around the British coasts is yachting 
regarded with keener enthusiasm than by 
the dwellers on the shores of the Clyde. 
The numerous yacht clubs provide a 
lengthened programme of events, which 
usually occupy the best portion of two 
weeks ; but the shores of the Scottish river 
are much too high and picturesque to per- 
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mit the breezes to blow as steadily as every 
one could wish, in the interest of fair sail- 
ing, and many a good topmast has come to 
grief before the sudden and unexpected 
gusts that come sweeping down the glens. 

From the Clyde the fleet cross to Ban- 
gor, Belfast Lough, which is the first Irish 
part touched on the cruise. Here two 
days have been arranged by the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club over one of the best 
courses in the United Kingdom. Bangor 
is a modern and badly laid out seaside re- 
sort ; but on the opposite side of the lough 
the gray old castle of Carickfergus bears 
testimony to many a hard fight, in days 
gone by, between the Scotch and Irish 
chieftains. On departing, a southerly 
course is followed by the fleet to Kings- 
town, Dublin Bay, where the St. George’s, 
Royal Irish, and Royal Alfred Yacht Clubs 
provide a sufficient number of matches to 
involve a week’s stay. There are only two 
conditions of weather which appear to usu- 


aoe 


ally prevail in Dublin Bay during regatta 
time. One is a flat calm, and the other a 
strong southeast breeze, which sends a great 
rolling sea into the bay, which makes lively 
times for the smaller craft in sailing over 
the exposed course. The next port made 
for is Mumbles, on the Bristol Channel, 
where several days’ racing is given by the 
Bristol Channel Yacht Club; and then the 
fleet round Land’s End again to Falmouth, 
where they race for the prizes given by 
the Royal Cornwall Yacht Club. These 
matches are immediately followed by the 
regatta of the Royal Western Club, at 
Plymouth. There is no prettier course in 
English waters than the one sailed out 
through old Plymouth Sound. The area 
within the breakwater is close upon twenty- 
five miles, bounded on the west by the 
richly-wooded heights of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, and on the east by Mount Batten 
and the Wembury cliffs. The Hoe, an 
eminence near the town, is where the stout 
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old English admiral, Sir Francis Drake, 
was engaged in playing a game of bowls 
when he received intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the Spanish armada. Some of 
the ships entered the sound, and their ad- 
miral, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, is said 
to have been so much pleased with the sit- 
uation of Mount Edgecumbe that he deter- 
mined to make it his residence when the 
forces under his command had conquered 
England. Sir Francis persisted in quietly 
finishing his game of bowls; putting to 
sea with the little English fleet, to play the 
sterner game, which—with the help of a 
storm—ended in the destruction of the 
Spanish ships. On regatta days the Hoe 
is crowded with a concourse of people, who 
look down on the same land-locked water 
that harbored the little hundred-and-eighty- 


ton Mayflower before she shook out her 
sails to the breeze, just about 300 years 
ago, to start upon her memorable voyage 
to the shores of New England. 

The next event of importance for the 
racing fleet is the regatta of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron at Cowes. This is by 
many regarded as the great aquatic carni- 
val of the year. Nevertheless, the racing 
is usually of the tamest possible descrip- 
tion, as for several of the events—notably, 
the race for the Queen’s Cup—members 
only are permitted to enter. This club is 
perhaps the least representative of all the 
yachting associations in England, and if 
the interests of the pastime were left solely 
in its hands, yachting would have sunk toa 
low ebb indeed. The members form a 
curious combination of “swells” and 
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“snobs.” The former, with the Prince of 
Wales at their head as commodore, are 
generally smart yachtsmen, but the latter, 
unfortunately, preponderate, which proba- 
bly accounts for the curious manner in 
which the affairs of the club are managed. 
The Royal Squadron appears to be re- 
garded rather in the light of a joke by the 
members of the exclusively aristocratic, but 
more enterprising associations. Sir Rich- 
ard Sutton belongs to this club, but the 
Genesta is the only boat out of the entire 
fleet that would have the faintest chance in 
a race open to all comers. Cowes is gay 
enough during regatta week. To the right 
of the bay is the club-house, a queer little 
gray, ivy-clad building, that looks as if it 
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had been built as a model for some im- 
portant establishment, and proved a fail- 
ure. Across the Madina River, on the 
summit of some high, wooded land, is the 
royal residence of Osborne, and out across 
the Solent—which is blue, occasionally, 
when the weather is clear—are the low, 
level shores of the Hampshire mainland, 
and beyond Southampton Water. The 
Solent is frequently well filled with mer- 
chant steamers, men-of-war, and sailing 
vessels, making their way up or down the 
channel; but as there is plenty of room, 
the races are seldom interfered with by 
their presence. A description of the Solent 
—written eighty odd years ago—describes 
it as being occupied by a very different 
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class of craft from those found on its waters 
to-day. “Coasting schooners, fishing- 
smacks, brave Indiamen, and now and 
then a fighting-ship—king’s, or foreigner, 
and here and there a sullen-looking lugger, 
upon which the smart active men of the 
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which is somewhat uncertain during the 
summer, assumes as the autumn days draw 
in, a more defined character for the worse. 

The cruise I have briefly indicated 
would probably prove an attractive outing 
most American yachtsmen. 


for They 


“WATER WITCH.” 


‘Rose’ cutter seem most diligently to wait 
upon, make up the show of shipping.” 
After the termination of the Royal 
Squadron regatta the racing boats are fully 
occupied at the various ports in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Isle of Wight until 
the close of the season, which takes place 
about a month later, when the weather, 


would be certain of receiving a most cor- 
dial reception and would find the great 
majority of the yacht clubs placed at their 
service during the cruise. An opportunity 
would be afforded them of seeing the 
United Kingdom and its inhabitants from 
a totally different standpoint from that oc- 
cupied by the ordinary tourist. There 
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“ LORNA.” 


exists in alk parts of the world a certain 
description of Freemasonry amongst yachts- 
men, and nowhere is it more apparent than 
in British waters. ‘The voyage across the 
Atlantic is not a very serious undertaking 





for the larger class of American yachts, 
and the smaller boats can be placed on the 
deck of a steamer and sent over without 
any very serious outlay. To all keel-built 
boats belonging to yacht clubs, the races 


“ GERTRUDE.” 
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are open, and the American owner might, 
if his craft prove fast enough, manage to re- 
turn with a whole locker full of silver cups, 
and hundred guinea purses. But there is 
no necessity to race. Abundant interest 
and amusement may be obtained on board 
a cruiser of very moderate tonnage, and if 
it is not convenient to send a boat across, 
plenty of suitable yachts may be hired in 
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England at a very reasonable rate per 
month. Sir Richard Sutton’s trip calls for 
a return of the visit, and, although he was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to win the 
America’s Cup, he will, doubtless, with 
many of his countrymen, be consoled with 
the reflection, “’Tis better to have sailed 
and lost than never to have sailed at all.” 


CALL TO THE OUTERS. 


Hark ye, my brothers: health is happiness, 
With each full breath of God’s untainted air, 
Fresh from the fair cloud-tumbled skies, that bless 
The ruffled seas with ploughing gales, and share 
Their showers with the earth—we none the less 
May drink in heart-strength to crush out despair. 
Health is a God that makes each field we tread 
Rich with a harvest of celestial bread. 


The arm that pulls a killing stroke, as well 
Can train the pen along a sonnet’s line; 
The body hath its glory—truth to tell 
There’s much that’s noble, God-like, and divine 


In flesh and blood ; 


the mind can best excel 


When action feeds each pulse with life’s red wine: 
Breasting a hill-side, one may catch a thought 
Winged with the fire which old Prometheus brought. 


God’s laws, and Nature’s, teach us not to slay, 
But cherish life; the text which says else, lies. 
The body is of earth—Then while we stay, 
He does his duty by his soul, who tries 
To make more fit its tenement of clay 
As he who seeks to save it When he dies. 
The prince of fools is he, who thinks, to dwell 
In torture here, can save his soul from hell. 


But, Oh! one word !—while ye seek health and pleasure, 
Forget not those who seek—and seek in vain. 
Give—when ye find it—from your store of treasure, 
For he that gives, is he that most shall gain ; 
So set your strength a-field, that in some measure 
Ye may cheer others, doomed to hopeless pain. 
The beauty of all strength is still to seek 
How it shall cheer the helpless and the weak. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 
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THREE WEEKS OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


IMAGINE a great, square -shouldered, 
half-nude savage, whose features betokened 
stolidity, cruelty, cunning, and maybe dis- 
honesty, if nothing worse, standing in the 
middle of a long, slim shell of a pirogue, 
the thin gunwales of which were already 
nearly on a line with the water’s surface ; 
then think of a pretty stiff breeze blowing, 
and the white-caps running glibly, and 
connect all with the idea of stepping off a 
staunch sail-craft plump into the canoe 
alongside of the Indian, knowing that from 
that moment you would not get a glimpse 
of a white person for three weeks, at the 
very least! I felt my flesh make a move- 
ment as if preliminary to disintegration, 
and for a moment I vacillated. In fact, 
my first impulse was to utterly refuse to 
trust my precious body to the mercy of 
wind and wave and all the man-eating 
sharks in San Lucie Sound. 

Berkley no doubt discovered my trepida- 
tion, for he bustled about the half-deck of 
his little schooner, giving orders in a loud 
tone to have me translated bag and bag- 
gage into the canoe. I sawat once that I 
was in for it. I could not back out now. 
I had longed to hunt with a native Indian 
archer, and had, after much negotiation, 
arranged for this very thing. So, setting 
my teeth and wrestling bravely with my 
nerves, I swung myself over the schooner’s 
side by the rope offered me. Immediately 
my feet were caught by two strong hands 
and guided into the bottom of the canoe. 
I would have fallen out into the water at 
once, if I had not been thrust upon the 
boat’s bottom near the prow. The foam 
leaped all round the gunwales, the canoe 
danced like a roasting pea. Down came 
my long lancewood bow and huge bun- 
dle of arrows, and were stowed beside 
me. Then my big provision-box was low- 
ered and set across the middle of the pi- 
rogue, its ends lapping far over the gun- 
wales. Then— 

“Good-bye, old fellow! wish you big 
luck!” camelffrom above in the voice of 
Berkley, and before I could get my mouth 
ready to return the salute, I felt the frail 
thing under me leap like a hare, and, cast- 
ing back a glance, I saw the schooner go- 
ing away like a phantom. 


How that Indian could handle a paddle ! 
We fairly whistled through the wind and 
the water. My nerve came back to me at 
once. The canoe could not possibly sink 
or turn over. It was a charmed thing. It 
was sentient—endowed with instinct, al- 
most. I drew in a long breath and sat bolt 
upright, letting my eyes wander over the 
creaming waves to the limit of vision in the 
direction of our flight. The wind was 
boisterously musical, the green salt water 
was in ahigh glee. Away before us a slen- 
der crescent of sand lay between the surf- 
line and the low shore-bank set with 
clumps of palms and fringed with coarse, 
rush-like grass. The sun was low, and we 
were running right in his face, so that, as I 
looked over my shoulder, his light, almost 
level, shot into my eyes with dazzling ef- 
fect. Soon, however, we dipped into the 
margin of shadow, as if we had found those 
shading-lines of the map, made to mark 
the shore of a sea, when all at once a sense 
of delicious coolness and dampness, like 
that which hovers in the mist of a water- 
fall, crept over me. The salt air had never 


before smelled so sweet. A flight of white- 





1 From the author’s excellent work ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,”’ published by Charles Scribner’ 
whom we are indebted for permission to topreducs this chagtes.-E>. . ar a ae 
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winged plovers overhead let fall upon us a 
silken rustle of plumage. One extreme 
follows another. I suddenly became as 
bold as I had been timid. I actually 
turned round so as to sit facing our course. 
To be sure, I accomplished the feat by a 
series of gingerly moves, but when I once 
got round, what a charming scene was pre- 
sented tome! We flew into the mouth of 
the crescent, and lo! a creek opened as if 
by magic, into which the canoe waltzed like 
a Frenchman, after which the white-caps 
disappeared, leaving us upon a tranquil 
surface, over which our little vessel slid 
like a new moon over a June sky. Points 
of marsh-land, overgrown with rush grass, 
struck out at us, but the creek interposed 
its silvery hand, and as we glided on we 
heard the low, lazy swash of the tide in the 
miniature inlets. Presently a swell of 
hummock-ground, with a cincture of dusky 
palmettos, and dotted with clumps of slen- 
der pines, a very garden of the South, rose 
up before us. The paddle-strokes grew 
slower, gentler, and then, as a breath of 
flower-fragrance gave us a hint of what a 
tropical parterre we were approaching, with 
a little jarring of the canoe, and a short 
jerk, we touched shore on a keen blade 
of sand sheathed in the bosom of the 
creek. 

“Get out, ugh!” was-the command 
from Tommy, the Seminole, or Okechobee 
(I know not which he was). 

I obeyed promptly ; but, in so doing, 
awkwardly pressed back upon the boat’s 
prow, sending the light thing spinning away 
from the beach, and fell flat on my face in 
the sand. Tommy made a wry face, a 
hideous sort of smile, as he paddled in 
again. 

“Ugh! dam scare!” he remarked, as he 
picked up my provision-box and lugged it 
ashore. I made no reply, but busied my- 
self with taking care of my bow and arrows, 
which Tommy scorned to touch, he, no 
doubt, looking upon my London-made 
weapon with much the same sort of con- 
tempt that backwoodsmen used to have for 
the “ new-fangled ” rifles of the city-bred 
sportsmen. 

We dragged the pirogue ashore, and, 
under the muscular guidance of Tommy, I 
was soon at home, bag and baggage, in the 
Indian’s hunting-lodge, which stood on the 
highest swell of the hummock. Berkley 
had given me some instructions ; therefore, 
the first thing I did was to present Tommy 
with a huge new pipe and a big bag of 
smoking-tobacco. He took the gift in si- 
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lence ; but I sawthat I had wonhim. His 
face softened, and he wagged his head 
pleasantly. 

We filled our pipes then, and lighting 
them just as the sun touched the horizon, 
sat down in front of the palmetto-thatched 
hut facing the sound, with the sweet wind 
singing in the pines overhead, and smoked 
like two volcanoes—smoked and smoked 
in silence, watching the myriad waves, out 
beyond the bar, leap and wrestle and tum- 
ble round the low-lying coquina points and 
rush-lined islets over against the creek’s 
mouth till twilight died and the stars came 
out and hung above us like great golden 
clusters of fruit ready to fall. Then we 
went to rest, on our beds of pine straw and 
Spanish moss, and I slept through that 
cool December night without a dream or a 
start. 

When I awoke it was gray dawn. 
Tommy was already up and gone, leav- 
ing behind him the fragrance of tobacco- 
smoke. I drew on such clothes as I 
thought the state of society demanded, and 
went down to the water’s edge to take a 
morning bath. The merest breath of wind 
was astir, and so still was everything that 
the boom of the sea on breakers several 
miles away was distinctly audible. To 
breathe was to become intoxicated with de- 
light. Long and lovingly I dabbled in the 
cool salt water, absorbing its healthful es- 
sence through every pore of my body and 
limbs. 

But my savage life must needs open sav- 
agely. Suddenly I became aware of the 
presence of a companion, a beautiful, slen- 
der, tawny cat—a panther something less 
than a year old—skulking under the fringe 
of rushes on the other margin of the slim 
finger of water. It did not seem to see 
me. I withdrew from my bathing-place 
and went to get my bow and arrows. 
When half-way to the lodge I heard a 
sharp, angry cry, half-growl, half-scream, 
that started the blood in my veins with 
painful suddenness. I ran and snatched 
my bow, strung it, seized a handful of ar- 
rows, and stole cautiously back to my place 
of bathing. The animal was still there, 
but it was now standing on its hind feet, 
making its fore-paws play about its head, 
which was covered with blood and foam. 
I drew a heavy steel-pointed shaft full to 
the barbs and let drive. My strong bow 
made the arrow hiss fiercely as it flew 
against the thing’s breast and passed in up 
to the feather. A lunge and a plunge and 
a plash, and here came the agonized ani- 
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mal over and over through the water, 
howling terribly. 

Whiz! Thwack! An arrow, from a 
point farther up the creek, struck it in the 
head and settled it. A few struggles and 
it lay floating on the water near the hither 
edge. On walking down a little closer I 
saw four arrows in the cat instead of two; 
and, with a grunt of satisfaction, Tommy, 
who had delivered the death-shot, joined 
me, holding in his hand a stubby bow, and 
bearing at his back a quiver of short ar- 
rows. 

Instead of paying attention to the dead 
animal, Tommy put his hand on my bow 
in a solemn, caressing, and altogether ludi- 
crous way, and said : 

“Ugh! dam good! Ugh! shoot hard!” 

According to instructions from Berkley, 
I returned this flattery by some very ful- 
some remarks in praise of Tommy’s weap- 
ons and skill. Then we hauled the dead 
cat to land, and over its body we silently 
welded our friendship, and henceforth our 
mutual confidence was firmly established. 
I had found an archer companion of the 
primitive sort, who could rightly appreciate 
me and my love of the long bow and 
arrows. This savage sportsman at my side 
was in an instant dearer to me than all the 
enlightened men who had ever laughed 
and sneered at what they were pleased to 
call my “medizval crotchet,” my “mild 
insanity touching a useless weapon of 
antiquity.” And Tommy, too, was an Ish- 
maelite on account of the longbow. He 
had left the remnant of his people in 
the everglades by the Okechobee, because 
they had, as he expressed it, “ got rifle too 
dam much. Ugh! bang! bang! scare all 
turkey, bear, deer, crane, duck clean off— 
ugh!” Oh, noble red philosopher! your 
words went to the thirsty places of my be- 
ing. They were sweeter than flute notes 
heard from afar! 

We skinned the cat—not gymnastically, 
but literally—and, after a thorough bath, 
and “bout” up the creek to look for 
tracks, we took breakfast in the open air— 
such a breakfast as Tommy’s jaws never 
before had closed over. 

Think of a wild Indian eating jelly-cake 
and canned fruit, to say nothing of chow- 
chow and sardines, along with his broiled 
meat and roasted fish! My crackers—sea- 
biscuit—seemed to please him best. Berk- 
ley had laughed at me when he saw me 
stuffing the sweetmeats into my box; but 
if he could have seen that Indian consum- 
ing them he would have awarded me high 
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honors as a caterer for a savage hotel. 
Tommy smacked his lips, and grunted after 
the manner of a bassoon when he was done 
eating. 

Over against the wide door of our lodge, 
a half-dozen palmetto trees were fancifully 
grouped together, forming a charming 
arbor, their great fans lapping across from 
top to top. The slender boles of some of 
them were penned in five or six feet high 
with the bone-like middle stems of their 
fallen leaves, giving them a weird, skeleton 
look ; but under them a thick, short wire- 
grass made a most inviting carpet. Here 
we went for a smoke and to mature some 
plans for the future. Tommy began to be 
more sociable and communicative, giving 
me a rough outline of the surrounding 
country while he was mending the feathers 
of some of his elaborately finished arrows. 

Of course, after the morning’s adven- 
ture, I was expecting to see catamounts 
and panthers everywhere, but Tommy 





assured me that this one was the first he 


had seen for many months. Indeed, 
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panthers are very scarce in Florida. I have 
never seen but two in that State. Deer, 
too, he said, were getting quite rare, but 
turkeys and wild-fowl were abundant and 
near at hand. 

I drew from him, by degrees, his theory 
of archery, which with laconic terseness he 
expressed as follows :— 

“ Any stick do for bow—good arrow dam 
heap work—ugh !” 

On close examination I found his bow to 
be the stem of a small sapling split in 
halves, with very little finish; but his 
arrows were a wonder of exact work and 
feathered on the true scientific principle. 
I could not bend his bow in the slightest, 
and, when he had braced it, it would have 
taken the balls of my fingers off to have 
drawn an arrow to the head on it, yet his 
great horny hands used it without trouble, 
sending an arrow of his make full as far as 
I could, with my bow, shoot the best High- 
field target shaft! My hickory hunting 
arrows, made at great expense by a cun- 
ning carpenter, under my own direct super- 
vision, and pointed bya smith of approved 
skill, were appreciably less nicely adjusted 
than his. You could easily discover the 
difference, watching their flight through a 
long shot over open ground. Here wasa 
triumph of savage cunning and skill over 
enlightened science and art! This fine 
finish is not common to Indian arrows. 
Most of the missiles in the quivers of Sioux, 
Navajos, and Comanches are detestably 
rough and unreliable things. 

What a fortnight followed my introduc- 
tion to Tommy! It was a short, deep 
draught of the kind of life I had so often 
dreamed of and longed for. I became a 
savage of the purest type. In less than 
three days I could paddle a canoe second 
only to Tommy himself, and at the end of 
a week I had mastered a great number of 
Indian hunting tricks, and had become a 
third better shot than when I landed at the 
hummock. 

What days spent coasting about the 
fringes of the inlets for wild-fowl, or stalk- 
ing the thickets and savannahs for turkeys! 
When I think of it now, I can hear the 
dull “flay” of Tommy’s bow and the 
“tshe-e-e-e” of his deadly arrow, ending 
with a “chuck,” as it puffed the feathers 
from a duck or struck a turkey through 
and through; and I live those days over 
again. 

From the first I recognized Tommy as 
my master in the noble science and art of 
archery, and I labored hard to win his ap- 
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probation by some achievement worthy his: 
notice. At last I accomplished this. He 
had a very broad-feathered arrow which he 
had named “floo-hoo,” on account of a 
peculiar roaring sound it made while flying 
through the air. You could hear it two 
hundred yards. One day he shot this 
arrow at a plover standing on a point of 
sand. It went loudly whizzing just over 
the bird’s back, making it settle low down 
as if struck at by a hawk and frightened 
out of its wits. I was at Tommy’s side 
when he shot. The bird was a good hun- 
dred yards away. He did not miss it a 
foot. Now was my time, and I settled my- 
self to my work. 

Selecting a light, narrow-feathered shaft, 
I planted my feet firmly, measured the dis- 
tance carefully with my eye, drew to my 
ear and let go. It was a glorious piece of 
luck and good shooting combined. The 
arrow went like a thought, noiseiessly, un- 
waveringly straight to the mark, cutting 
the game through the craw, killing it on the 
spot. I leaned on my bow with as much 
nonchalance and grace as I could com- 
mand, while Tommy gave me my meed of 
praise. He patted me on the back and 
wagged his head significantly ; he grunted 
in various keys, and finally wound up with : 

“Beat! ugh! nice! good! dam!” 

On one of the sweetest days that ever 
blessed a semi-tropic country, we drifted in 
our little canoe out of the creek’s mouth, 
and shot off among the wilderness of 
islands beyond which the ocean kept up its 
eternal booming on the reefs. I let Tommy 
do all the paddling, whilst I, pretending to 
keep on the lookout for wild-fowl, lay 
almost at full length, gazing over the gun- 
wale, enjoying the delicious sense of rest. 
The water was as smooth as glass, and the 
tireless arm of my stalwart comrade sent 
the light shell along like a swallow skim- 
ming the surface, with scarcely a ripple in 
the wake. It was while I lay thus that 
Tommy gave the finest exhibition of arch- 
ery one may ever expect to see—the finest, 
perhaps, ever seen by any one. An albino 
fish-hawk, almost snow-white, came drift- 
ing over us, high up in the calm reaches of 
mellow sunshine. Tommy let fall his pad- 
dle on the bottom of the canoe, and seized 
his bow and an arrow, stringing his weapon 
almost instantaneously. For a moment he 
steadied himself, then fixing his keen eyes 
on the bird, he drew with such power that 
the huge muscles on his arms writhed into 
dark knots and kinks, and the tough wood 
of the bow seemed strained ready to break. 























When he let go, the arrow fairly screamed 
through the air. I could not follow its 
flight, but I sawa ring of white feathers 
suddenly formed above the great bird, 
heard the “chuck” as it whirled over and 
came tumbling down to the water impaled 
on the shaft ! 

That night we slept on a mere tuft of an 
island in full view of the open ocean, and 
had the ill-luck to be caught there in an 
awful gale, which flung the spume of the 
hungry white-caps to the highest point we 
could reach, coming very nearly washing 
our boat away in spite of all our efforts. 
The worst was over, however, in less than 
three hours, and then I had a sweet sleep 
on the cool sand, washed as clean as any 
sheet by the ebb and flow of the water in 
the pulse of the storm. I recollect that 
when I awoke the sun was just above the 
ocean in the east, and Tommy was sitting 
close down by the surf-line smoking, in an 
attitude not unlike that of a huge bull-frog. 
Far away I saw a white sail, some ship 
blown out of its course by the storm, In 
a few minutes it had dipped below the 
horizon, on its way to the cities I despised. 

When we returned to our hummock, lo! 
our lodge was gone on the wings of the 
wind, blown bodily away. No great loss, 
however, for Tommy erected a new and 
better one in about two hours. For the re- 
mainder of the day we lounged on the stiff 
wire-grass, smoking and dreaming our 
dreams, with a heaven blue as turquoise 
above us, and the wind, like a cool stream, 
washing over us from head to foot. I had 
adopted, in the main, Tommy’s fashion of 
dress, and wearing it I obtained a new 
insight into freedom. Savage liberty is 
something, indeed, for poets to be proud 
of. There is no other liberty. Free limbs 
give free thought. A fashionable coat 
knocks all the poetry out of the soul—a 
pair of patent-leather boots will ruin a deal 
of philosophy. Let in the wind and sun to 
your skin, and you will absorb and assimi- 
late the very essence of healthful nature, 
after which it will well from your heart in 
song as true and pure as the song of a 
babe, and as strong as the voice of the sea. 

Several miles back. on the mainland, west 
of our lodge, was one of those small, cof- 
fee-colored lakes so common in middle and 
southern Florida. It was a tranquil, wood- 
locked sheet, reflecting in its brown breast 
the magnolia and bay trees that fringed its 
margin. We reached it by infinite labor, 
poling our canoe @p a narrow, crooked, 
Styx-like stream, vhich every here and 
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there was choked up with rushes, lilies, and 
tall aquatic weeds; many of the latter 
flaunting gay flowers. The lake was called 
by Tommy “ Crane-Crane” on account of 
the numbers of cranes and herons haunting 
it. We camped near it for several days, 
enjoying some delightful sport with the 
long-legged, stately-stepping birds. 

Tommy and I took turns about paddling 
the canoe round the edge of the pond, 
while the other lay in wait for the wary 
victims. I killed a beautiful white heron 
on the wing, no doubt an accidental shot, 
but I got more praise from Tommy, never- 
theless. Our leading adventure, however, 
was with a huge alligator, which came near 
ending me, most ignobly, by a twirl of its 
tail. We had headed the big fellow off 
from the marsh he was making for; he 
seemed stupid and slow, as if something 
had but half-aroused him from a deep tor- 
por. An arrow or two, which rebounded 
from his flinty hide, seemed to somewhat 
enliven him ; he raised his head and gaped 
at us. Simultaneously Tommy and I let 
him swallow a couple of broad-headed 
arrows. What contortions! He came 
tumbling towards me. In my hurry to 
avoid him I tripped on a bunch of saw- 
palmetto and fell full length on the ground. 
The next moment the giant saurian’s caudal 
weapon just grazed my body—a blow that 
would have bowled over an ox! He es- 
caped very easily, plunging into the mud- 
slush of the marsh. This was as much 
alligator fun as I could stand. 

Day by day the fascination of savage life 
wound its silver snare-threads closer and 
tighter upon me. Its sweetest part was the 
idling time at noon and night, when, 
stretched under the pavilion of a palmetto 
tree, or lying on the white sand of the 
beach, I felt time drift by me like a fra- 
grant tide, every moment a bubble, and 
every hour a warm, foamy wave of quiet 
joy. Sometimes, too, while floating at the 
will of the tide in Tommy’s little canoe, a 
breath would fall upon me, as if fresh from 
God’s lips, and I would suddenly become, 
in truth, a living soul. To and fro, to and 
fro, the little cradle swayed, rocked by the 
shining finger of the sea, lulling me to 
sleep, with the wind above and the water 
below me. How refreshing and yet how 
quieting those 


“‘Infinis bercements du loisir embaumé !” 


No man with a soul can resist them. No 
man who has once tasted their unique 
effect can forget it ever. 


The other ex- 
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treme of savage life is the wild joy of the 
chase—the whir of the arrow—the hard, 
successful shot—the struggle with danger 
by field and flood—then the camp-fire, the 
deep, sweet sleep and healthful awakening 
—the play of strong muscles and taut 
sinews—ah ! what all does enter into it. 

Running from one limit of this life to 
the other is the essence of rugged, utter 
freedom—the freedom of nakedness, if you 
like, the freedom to run and leap and yell, 
to lie down when you list and get up when 
you please, to eat freely and drink copi- 
ously—to smoke good tobacco without see- 
ing elevated noses and hearing polite im- 
precations—to meet Nature face to face, 
and put your hand familiarly against her 
cheek, and talk to her as to an equal. All 
this I did with a gusto, and found it all 
good. 

But I must hasten. If I stop to reflect 
I shall never know where to end. 

We went from one bright place to another 
—out of one charming excitement into an- 
other. 

Our next trip was down the coast to 
shoot curlews and marsh-hens, on a reach 
of strong rush-marsh, hemmed with a beach 
of sand, whereon ran innumerable birds, a 
sort of sandpiper. They could dodge an 
arrow with surprising ease. We dwelt on 
a tussock of this marsh for a week, shoot- 
ing till our limbs ached, then resting beside 
a pool of sweet water, to smoke and doze, 
bothered very little with insects, intensely 
happy and careless of the morrow. We 
bathed in shoal water, rolling and tumbling 
in the freedom of nakedness, just out of 
the reach of some big sharks that now and 
then lifted sword-like fins above the green 
surface of the sea, swimming round and 
round, sniffing the fragrance of our clean 
flesh, no doubt, and longing to munch us. 
Ah! what a lover salt sea-water is. It em- 
braces one all over and thrills him through 
a thousand nerves to his remotest marrow. 
If there were no sharks, I should be de- 
lighted to swim from the Florida coast to 
the Queen of the Antilles ! 

But all things have an end, and betimes 
my savage life drew near its close. I 
started, with a feeling of sudden pain and 
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sorrow and a sinking of heart, when, one 
night, sitting out by the water under the 
great red stars, I happened to count the 
days I had been with Tommy. Seventeen 
days! Three or four more and then fare- 
well! Tommy was lying near me, smok- 
ing away, as peacefully as a piece of lighted 
punk in still weather. Good, strong, free 
Tommy, my model archer! How could I 
ever leave him and tear myself away from 
this sweet, careless life by the warm sea? 
But duty is inexorable. The days leaped 
past like fawns in a fright, and one morn- 
ing we saw, from the door of the lodge, the 
sails of Berkley’s schooner shining beyond 
the creek’s mouth. A puff of white smoke 
from the larboard bow—a moment, and 
then, boo-o-o-m! a signal from Berkley’s 
fowling gun. I must get ready and be off. 
I hesitated. I looked at Tommy. His 
face vas inscrutable ; but he began to get 
ready my things to hurry me away! _Per- 
haps the dear fellow was tired enough of 
me—who knows? I sighed and swallowed 
a very hard lump of discontent. 

Again my box lapped over the gunwales 
of the canoe, again I sat a-squat in the 
forward part of the frail thing, with my bow 
and what arrows I had left beside me. 
The green sea-water whispered to me from 
the flying keel, the wind sang to me, and 
the reef boomed far eastward ; but I felt 
no shiver of delight leap through me. I 
was waking from my sweet dream, bidding 
adieu to my wild life, never to taste it 
again. The sound of the dip, dip, dip of 
Tommys paddle was like a dirge. I 
pulled my hat low over my eyes. 

“Hillo! all ready there, below!” cried 
Berkley. 

I clutched the rope in a desperate mood, 
and climbed aboard the schooner. My box 
and my weapons followed me. 

“ Good-by, ugh!” said Tommy. 

“ Good-by, dear fellow!” I replied, and 
we flew apart, like two sea-birds, and all 
was over. 

“The dirtiest, greasiest, outdaciousest 
looking man in the world, you are!” cried 
Berkley. “ Let’s have a drop or so.” But 
I did not care for wine. 
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A BLOCKADE RUNNER UNDER FIRE.’ 





BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F. COFFIN, 


Author of ‘THe America’s Cup,”’ “*O_p Saitor’s Yarns,”’ etc., etc. 
’ 


III. 


“Whether or no it were because it were 
the fust time,” said the old sailor, “ I don’t 
pretend for to say ; but sartin I do think, 
that the fust v’yage I made to Wilmin’ton, 
were more excitin’ than any that I made 
arterwards, though i made a many, where 
the craft I were in only escaped capture 
by a miracle. Still, lookin’ back at all of 
‘em at this lapse of time, I don’t see any 
where we come so near losin’ the numbers 
of our messes, as in this one. 

“Tt were in this very steamer Vight 
Hawk, too, as I were tellin’ you about, in 
which I had come over from England. I 
had as good as shipped on the Spitfire the 
day arter I arrived in Bermuda, when who 
should I meet down on the mole but this 
here young Mr. Hurst, him as I told you 
about as had come out for to take charge 
of the blockade-runnin’ business for the 
company as owned the Wight Hawk and 
five other steamers, they bein’ the <Ad- 
vance, Banshee, Will of the Wisp, Stormy 
Petrel, and Wild Rover, and says he to me, 
‘I want you to go with us to Wilmin’ton.’ 

“Then I tells him as how I had partly 
shipped into the Spitfire, and he asks for 
how much, and I tells him $40, and says 
he, ‘I'll giv’ you $50, and you can go right 
aboard.’ 

“Well, sir, that looked an awful big pile 
of money to me, and I weren’t long con- 
siderin’ of the matter, I can assure you, and 
besides, I had taken a shine to this young 
chap, and so had he to me, and when he 
binded the bargain by givin’ me a couple 
of bright yaller soverigns, that settled it. 

. “T took aramble round St. Georges that 
night, and havin’ busted out the standin’ 
part of the £2 which this young man had 
giv’ me, I goes off aboard in the mornin’ 
and finds agang of men repairin’ the turtle- 
back, which had got smashed by the sea on 
the v’yage across, and a lot of riggers at 
work at the fore-riggin’, a new foremast 
havin’ been stepped the night afore. There 


was another lot of men at work onto the 
bridge, a repairin’ that and a replacin’ the 
steeriri’ gear onto it. 


! See frontispiece, 


“ T were told that a chap of the name of 
Hara had been app’inted skipper in place 
of him as had to be left at the Western 
Islands with his ribs broke, and that he 
were a man as had been very successful in 
the Banshee, a runnin’ in and out of Wil- 
min’ton, and was considered a fust-class 
man. 

“Two days arter that we was all ready 
for sea, and in nearly as good order as 
when she left Liverpool, there bein’ good 
mechanics there in Bermuda, and plenty of 
work for ’em, for there were scarce a trip 
made without the craft comin’ to grief of 
some sort, either by the sea or else by the 
shot from the Yankee gunboats, and as for 
the crews, they comed aboard as I did, 
whenever they was spoke to. There weren’t 
no shippin’ master, and no signin’ of arti- 
cles, but arter the anchor was lifted, all 
hands jist went aft and there were a clark 
with a bag of gold, and he jist took your 
name and giv’ you your gold into your hat; 
that is, if you wanted it; ’cause lots of the 
chaps didn’t; they had wives, or mothers, 
or mayhap sweethearts, in the old country, 
and they’d jist give the clark their addresses 
and trust him for to send the money 
to them, and of course, he would do 
it. You see, sir, the gold weren’t of no 
use to them on the v’yage, and of mighty 
little use in Wilmin’ton, and the chances of 
gittin’ safe back or not were about an even 
thing; so them as had people what they 
thought much of at home, liked for them 
to have the money. 

“The distance over to Wilmin’ton from 
Bermuda were about 650 miles, the course 
bein’ a trifle to the northward of west, 
and it were seldom as we got over without 
gittin’ a gale of wind, at that time of year 
—November, the course layin’ directly 
across the Gulf Stream, a ugly place, sir, at 
all seasons of the year, and as I has had 
occasion to remark, them ships weren’t 
no good in a sea-way, at the best of 
times, and seein’ as they had for to go 
loaded down deep with coal, it were very 
ugly for ’em to git catched in any kind of 
bad weather. You see, we had to carry 
coal for the round trip, none bein’ obtain- 
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able at Wilmin’ton, and that weren’t the 
worst of it neither, for the Confederate 
Government claimed the right to take forty 
ton from every ship, givin’ in exchange a 
lot of refuse stuff, on the principle asa fair 
exchange weren’t no robbery. 

“T think as the gales was the worst 
enemy we had for to encounter, and next to 
that was the outer line of cruisers. As a 
rule, we didn’t care much for the blockadin’ 
fleet, ‘cause we know’d where they was 
and how to keep clear of ’em; but this 
outer line were jist on the inner edge of 
the Stream, about a hundred miles off 
shore, and was always under weigh, and 
we was likely for to come onthem at any 
time. Inthe night they didn’t carry no 
lights, and in the day time our black smoke 
could be seen by them from their mast- 
heads, long afore we could see them, and 
frequent three or four of ’em would sight 
a blockade runner, and all come for him 
at once, and it were difficult to avoid ’em, 
notwithstandin’ we could go two knots to 
their one. 

“Towards mornin’ of the third night 
out, leastwise it were arter midnight, the 
ust thing we know’d we was right along- 
side of a big craft, and in a instant she 
were all ablaze with lights, and we heerd 
‘em beat to quarters, while a hail come 
from her, ‘ What ship is that?’ 

“<United States gunboat Galena,’ says 
our old man, at a venter, knowin’ that she 
were one of this outer line of cruisers. 

“<«Stop and send a boat aboard,’ were 
the next hail, and one of our quartermas- 
ters, havin’ at one time bina bo’swain’s mate 
aboard of a man-of-war, had his whistle 
with him, and piped away the fust cutter 
in true man-of-war style. We didn’t stop, 
hows’ever, and had been gradually a 
shearin’ off from him, and now sheared 
broad off and went ahead full speed. That 
bo’swain’s whistle saved us; it giv’ rise to 
a doubt as to what we was, and in a min- 
ute or so we was out of sight, so as when 
he really discovered as he had been fooled 
and let fly a whole broadside, we had 
ranged so far ahead that the shots all 
went across our starn, and in a half hour 
we know’d as we’d run him out of range. 

“<«That were a tight place to be in,’ 
said Captain Hara to Mr. Hurst. 

“<« Ves,’ was his reply, ‘I wouldn’t have 
giv’ a farthing for our chance of escape at 
one time.’ 

“«The whistle fooled *em completely,’ 
said the skipper. ‘They couldn’t believe 
as a blockade runner had any one aboard 
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who could call away a boat’s crew in sich 
ship-shape style. I'll give Jim a five 
pound note for that call, for he’s ’arned 
it; but isn’t it curious how soon we swung 
out of sight of each other? If he could 
have seen us when he fired, he’ d have surely 
hit us; but he fired where we was, and we 
wasn’t there,’ and him and Mr. Hurst went 
down below to have a glass of grog; least- 
wise, I judged so from the elegant smell 
of rum I noticed when they returned to 
the bridge, where I were a steerin’ of 
her. 

“The cruiser fired away for perhaps 
fifteen or twenty minutes, but, bless you, as 
far as harmin’ us with her shots were con- 
sarned, she might as well have been a 1,000 
mile away. She, hows’ever, may have 
harmed us in another way, for, mayhap, 
her firin’ attracted other cruisers. Whether 
or no that were so, I can’t say, but I knows 
that, at daylight, there were asail a p’int on 
our starboard bow, bearin’ west-nor’west ; 
one on the starboard beam, bearin’ about 
north by east ; one on the port beam, bear- 
in’ south by west, besides our friend of the 
night, which were in sight, on the star- 
board quarter, bearin’ about east by north. 

“ All of ’em was hull down, and, of 
course, we couldn’t tell whether they was 
cruisers or not, but it are ‘a sign of mackarel 
when you see the tails;’ and there weren’t 
many other craft around in them waters, 
them times, and it didn’t do to take no 
chances. We be to act as if they was, for 
the tell-tale smoke from our funnels would 
soon let ’em know what manner of craft 
we was. Our only chance were to git out 
*twixt the craft we’d seen in the night and 
the one to the s’uth’ard of us, and we star- 
boarded and runned her southeast as hard 
as we could steam. 

“It didn’t take long forto make out the 
character of the vessel to the s’uth’ard of 
us, for we riz him very fast, and as his hull 
come out of water, we seen he were a bark- 
rigged man-of-war, a steerin’ jist a trifle to 
the s’uth’ard of east for to cut us off, and 
our previous friend, what had amused him- 
self a firin’ at us in the night, was also a 
comin’ for us, steerin’ jist a trifle to the 
east’ard of south. If they went fast enough 
they’d jine company ahead of us and right 
in our southeast course; if we went fast 
enough, we might git out atwixt ’em, but 
in gun-shot of both. The chap to the 
north’ard and the one to the west’ard was 
acomin’ along to the scene of action as fast 
as they could pelt, but we dropped both of 
them very fast, and they never got nigh 
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‘enough unto us for us to make out their 
rigs. 

“‘Of course, in case we seen that the two 
craft ahead of us was goin’ to cut us off, 
then we should have had to steer out to 
the northeast and try runnin’ ’twixt the 
chap to the north’ard and our friend of the 
night, with slim chance of gittin’ through. 

“Fortunately, there weren’t much sea 
on, and if we hadn’t been so overloaded 
with coal we could have runned a couple 
of knot faster; but deep as she were she 
didn’t go above twelve knot, no how, and 
the ship to the s’uth'ard seemed to be goin’ 
at least eight, and acontinually edgin’ off to 
the s’uth’ard, so as to be sure for to intercept 
us, and cross our bows. It were a tight 
place, sir, for to be in, and it were lookin’ 
worse every minute. It were, I suppose, 
about five bells of the mornin’ watch when 
we fust seen ’em, and at eight bells this 
ship to the s’uth’ard were that close 
that we seen a light puff of smoke from 
her forecas’l, and a few’ seconds later 
a shot struck the water not over a mile 
away from us, and ricocheted along the 
top of the waves for some distance, like a 
ten-pin ball. 

«Starboard a bit,’ says Captain Hara, 
‘and let her go southeast by east,’ which, 
of course, were goin’ to bring us closer to 
the other chap. Hows’ever, he were the 
furthest off, and it are always well for to 
postpone the evil day as long as possible. 
It were gittin’ pretty sartin-as we couldn’t 
git through atwixt ’em without bein’ in easy 
range of both; but the furder we run this 
way the better chance we had of gittin’ out 
to the north’ard and east’ard, which were 
what we be to do when the time come. 

“From time to time, now, both of these 
men-of-war would send a shot our way to 
test the range, and we was about as nigh to 
one as to the other ; and at two bells there 
come a shot from each which spent their 
selves within a ship’s length of us on either 
side, the easterly craft bein’ a p’int for’ard 
of our beam, and the s’utherly one four p’ints 
on the bow. Away, in the east, there were 
a ominous-lookin’ bank, which we thought 
might be jist a mark to show the inner edge 
of the Gulf; but jist imagine our delight 
when it riz up and come over, shuttin’ 
down on us a thick fog, and blottin’ out 
the men-of-war completely. 

“* Hurrah !’ says old Hara; ‘it’s better 
to be lucky than rich; hard a port the 
helm, and let her go in nor’west.’ 

“ This, as you will see, sir, if you takes a 
chart, were within a couple of p’ints of 
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where we had last seen the craft furthest 
to the west’ard, but we was goin’ nigh hand 
to our course in steerin’ this way, and if 
we could git by him in the fog, we was all 
right. It were about seven bells when it 
lifted; and it were a anxious glance we sent 
around as the horizon cleared. 

“ Only two sail was in sight, and them 
were specks in the distance to the s’uth’ard 
and east’ard of us. Evidently they had 
kep’ their courses, all four of ’em, thinkin’ 
as we'd keep ourn. Captain Hara and 
Mr. Hurst had a good laugh over the 
clever way we had out-manceuvered ’em, 
and, gittin’ a good meridian sight, they 
found as we was only about twenty mile 
to the s’uth’ard of the Fryin’ Pan Shoal, 
and about eighty mile to the east’ard of 
Fort Caswell. 

“ As it were pretty nigh sartin as we was 
inside of the outer line of cruisers, the 
only danger were that the two ships what 
we could still see, mere specks on the ho- 
rizon, might also see us, and follow us in. 
Whether they did or not I can’t say, as the 
friendly fog shut down ag’in arter one bell, 
and we let her jog along slow to the west- 
‘ard, as, knowin’ our latitude, we detar- 
mined to run in on that parallel, so as to 
make sure as we was to the s’uth’ard of 
the shoals. 

“We fussed round then till arter mid- 
night, tryin’ to git soundin’s along the edge 
of the shoal, but it weren’t no easy matter. 
We had a good pilot, the best I think as I 
ever were shipmates with, but any one who 
knows anythin’ about keepin’ the reckonin’ 
of a vessel, knows that without any land- 
marks to guide you it are hard to find a 
exact position by the courses and the lead, 
and it were six bells in the mid-watch afore 
we was sartin as we had the soundin’s 
along the s’uthern edge of the Fryin’ Pan 
Shoals, which sticks out into the ocean 
some twenty-two miles, and with Smith’s 
and Zeek’s Islands, for a continuation of 
‘em makes two distinct entrances into the 
harbor of Wilmin’ton. One—the one we 
was a tryin’ for, in by Fort Caswell, and 
some nine miles up the Cape Fear River ; 
the other in by Fort Fisher, leavin’ it on 
the starboard hand. The course along the 
shoal is nearly east and west, and arter we 
got our true soundin’s, we stole along, feel- 
in’ our way by the lead, keepin’ in about 
three fathoms of water. The only trouble 
were we were a little too late. If we had 
had a hour more of darkness we should 
have done the trick fust-rate, but daybreak 
overtook us jist off the east end of Smith’s 
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Island, and here close in to the p’int were a 
gunboat, what we arterwards know’d were 
the Mystic. 

“If we hadn’t a been in by her to the 
west’ard, we’d have turned round and 
runned out, but we couldn’t tell how many 
more there might be outside of her, and it 
were no more dangerous for to go ahead 
than to go back, and if the worst come to 
the worst, we’d run her ashore and set fire 
to her. 

“About two mile ahead of us were a 
schooner under sail, and as it growed light, 
we seen she also were a tryin’ to git in, 
though why on ’arth anybody ever tried 
this job under canvas I can’t see. It were 
difficult enough with a swift steamer. 

“Well, sir, if we did’nt find ourselves in 
a hornet’s nest as the day dawned fully, 
then you may shoot me. The JALystic 
slipped and come arter us, and peppered 
away with a little twenty-pound Parrot 
what she had on her forecas’l, and whoever 
sarved that gun, sir, were a good marksman 
and no mistake, and the standin’ part of all 
the damage done us that mornin’ were by 
this confounded gun. I fell in with some 
of the chaps what was aboard of her some- 
time arter that, and comparin’ notes, I 
l’arned considerable as I didn’t know that 
mornin’. 

“Well, sir, of course her barkin’ roused 
the whole pack, and they come for us, the 
Cambridge, the Penobscot, the Mount Vernon, 
and a half dozen more. The skipper of 
the little schooner ahead of us, he giv’ up 
at once, and we seen him and his crew 
pullin’ ashore in his boat, and soon arter- 
wards a dense smoke show’d as they’d set 
the schooner afire, and when we runned 
past her, she were a burnin’ brightly. We 
drawed nigh hand eight feet of water, and 
it weren’t safe for to go much inside of two 
fathom, on accounts of outlyin’ lumps, but 
you may bet your life, we skinned as close 
as we could, and drove her to the top of 
her speed. 

“She seemed to bear a charmed life, for 
although the shot were jist a droppin’ 
around her like hail, she were hit but a 
comparatively few times. ’Arly in the 
racket one of them conical shot from the 
Mystic took our mainmast over the side, 
and two of ’em had smashed through the 
funnel. 

“The Lord knows who it were that hit 
our foremast, but that too were sacrificed, 
and cut away, and a big shot had ripped 
up our turtle-back, and the bulwarks was 
beginnin’ to look like a cullender. 
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“The pilot—his name were Peters—kep’ 
his head wonderfully, and stayed up on the 
bridge along of the old man and Mr. Hurst, 
and I were called up to lend Billy Jones, 
one of the quartermasters, a hand to steer 
her. ‘The mess-boy brung the old man his 
coffee, and as he were a takin’ it, one of 
them Parrot shot come in ’twixt the old 
man and Mr. Hurst, and took the boy’s 
head clean off of him. 

“Poor boy!’ said the old man, ‘look 
out for his body down there some of you, 
and take it aft, and one of you chaps go to 
the galley and git some more coffee.’ ‘Then 
turnin’ to Mr. Hurst, he said: ‘What do 
you think we’d best do? it’s gittin’ mighty 
hot.’ 

“<T think I’d go on,’ said Mr. Hurst, 
quietly; ‘we can’t git out of range, if we 
run her ashore, and a mile further will take 
us safe under the guns of the fort’. 

“¢ All right’, says the old man, ‘ what’s 
your opinion, pilot?’ 

“«¢ My opinion are,’ says he, ‘that if ever 
I gits safe out of this scrape, there ai’nt 
money enough in Bermuda for to git me to 
come another v’yage, but Mr. Hurst are 
right; it are as safe to go on, as to run her 
ashore, and it’s jist death or glory for us.’ 

“P’r’aps sir, you’d like to know how I 
felt, well sir (removing his hat), do you 
see any black hair on that head? No, of 
course you don’t, and I just believe as 
some of it turned gray that mornin’-—fright- 
ened? Well, that’s a mild wor! for it; I 
were of that pilot’s opinion as if ever I got 
out of that scrape nobody wouldn’t tiever 
see me into another ; but bless you, that 
are the way with spreein’, and when a 
man is right bad, havin’ the ‘ horrers ’ may- 
be, how he’ll resolve, as nevermore will he 
drink anythin’ agin, and no sooner are he 
well, than he laughs at hisself and ‘ hysts 
agin. 

“To add to the infernal din of the gun- 
boats, the fort and the batteries on Smith’s 
and Zeek’s Islands, had been for some time 
a remindin’ the gunboats as they had bet- 
ter not come no nearer, and two or three 
of ’em had begin to suffer in spars and 
riggin’, and finally, the Cambridge—we 
l’arned it were her arterwards, cause we 
couldn’t tell one from t’other that mornin’ 
—got aground, and the Victoria and Mount 
Vernon they went for to pull her off ; and 
Fort Caswell and the batteries they did 
pepper ’em beautifully, the water around 
’em bein’ a feather white with the shots and 
when they got the Cambridge off, these 
three was glad for to git out of range of the 
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Fort, having atwixt ’em a half dozen men 
killed and as many more wounded. 

“ The fate of the Cambridge warned the 
others not to come no nigher, and we went 
on flyin’, each minute takin’ us furder and 
furder away, and as we passed in by the 
fort, the whole garrison comed out on the 
parapet and giv’ us three cheers. ‘There 
weren't a boat as went in durin’ the war as 
were as riddled as we was, and all the 
town come down to look at us. Great 
jagged holes was made in the bulwarks, 
and the whole for’ard upper works was 
clean shot away; both masts was gone, 
and the tops of both funnels half 
way down, so as the engineer said it 
were wonderful how he kep’ steam up at 
all, 
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“With all this sir, her hull weren’t 
touched but once, a big hole bein’ shot 
under the port quarter and the port boat 
was smashed. About the only repairin’ 
we done there, were the funnels and this 
here hole under the quarter, and a week 
arter we arrived, we runned out by Fort 
Fisher with 1200 bales of cotton aboard, 
and four days arter that, anchored in the 
harbor of St. Georges, havin’ cleared 
enough money on that one trip to repair 
the ship and pay for her stock and fluke, 
besides sendin’ her to sea ag’in with all 
port charges paid. 

“That were the end of her, hows’ever, 
for tryin’ to come out the next v’yage, the 
Pilot runned her ashore on Wilmin’ton 
bar, and she were a total loss.” 
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SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY. 


OUTING is asked whether he, she, and it are 
in favor of closing all offices at one o’clock on 
Saturday. 

We are. 

It is disgraceful to employers that a move- 
ment of this kind should have to be agitated by 
clerks and saleswomen. These people naturally 
hesitate to put forth their claims for an indul- 
gence of this kind, fearing to displease their 
masters. The managers of business houses 
should eagerly seize the opportunity of encourag- 
ing recreation on the part of their assistants on 
the ground that it makes them brighter and 
healthier. Half a day’s outing in a canoe, on a 
bicycle, up a mountain or on the ocean, will 
make him who enjoys it a doubly valuable man 
when he comes back to his desk of a Monday. 

Remember this, you parchment-skinned, yel- 
low-livered check endorser. If you have never 
tasted the sweets of a cold bath after a two 
hours’ healthy sweat, think of what you might 
have been had you not made of yourself an 
office slave. If you have sons and daughters 
spare them the sickly existence you have come 
to lead, and train them early to a love of out-door 
life. Don’t be everlastingly telling your girls 
that tennis is too violent for the sex; that mount- 
ain climbing will kill them, or that a trycicle 
will rupture. Let your boys learn to swim 
early ; don’t discourage them from getting on a 
horse; buy them a bicycle if you are rich 
enough ; and if not, see that they climb the 
highest trees in the country or explore the 
cragged peaks of the highlands. 

We do not, my dyspeptic dissenter, tell you 
this because we seek to divert your child from 
being a good business man. On the contrary, 
we are preaching this sermon for your good, 
you furnace-baked tabby. We want your child 
to grow up to be a support to you in your 
business and home. We want him to have a 
good digestion, a steady hand, a clear skin, a 
resolute will. While you are driveling off the 
stage of life under the baneful lead of some 
fashionable doctor who has turned you into a 
peripatetic pill-box, your children will have 


grown up to spare you at least the dread of hav- 
ing them follow in your footsteps. 

Help, then, this healthful movement, my dear 
Blue Pill. 

aa: 

THE whilem active base-bail tosser, J. Seaver 
Page, who was elected one of the governing 
committee of the New York Athletic Club last 
month, in the picture he drew of the club's pros- 
pects for 1886 before the club recently, said: 
“There are athletic clubs with smaller dues, 
there are boat clubs with less dues, there are 
swimming clubs that are cheaper, but the New 
York Athletic Club combines all these for $40 a 
year, with an element of luxury and sociability 
thrown in. It will not crowd out the poor ath- 
lete and make the club a distinctively social one, 
for this paltry addition of $10 a year will, as I 
say, soon pay off the debt, and then what 
medals can be given to our athletes! and what 
matches, national and international, can be got- 
tén up! I want to see a club here that can fitly 
entertain foreign athletes when they visit our 
shores, and stimulate sport by competition.” 
This is characteristic of the orator of the club. 
It is like his utterances in the old base-ball days 
of twenty years ago. 

AT the spring athletic club meetings, in the 
boxing bouts which took place there was evi- 
dently too much of desire by the participants to 
achieve success in their trials by means of 
“slugging” pure and simple, rather than by su- 
periority in scientific boxing ; consequently, rush- 
ing tactics and rapid, ill-judged hitting predomi- 
nated over square, honest sparring, well-timed 
deliveries, clever stopping and countering, skill- 
ful evasion, etc., in which all amateurs should 
strive to excel, and which at such gatherings as 
that under consideration should certainly be 
more conspicuous than the mode of warfare 
characterizing the majority of the unscientific 
glove-fights of the present day. It is to be re- 
marked here that in such competitions between 
amateurs, which should be purely friendly trials 
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of skill and strength, it is not to the credit of a 

principal to inflict punishment unnecessarily 

upon an opponent whom he has at his mercy, 

especially when that opponent displays courage 

calculated to excite admiration, and which should 

impel forbearance on the part of his conqueror. 
ne 

THE New York 7rzbune, in commenting on 
the rapid increase of wheeling in this country 
within the past two years, says: ‘The sport of 
wheeling is now in the third stage of its develop- 
ment in this country. First came the riding 
school stage, when a hundred enthusiastic riders 
would get together under a roof and glide about 
the floor for the pleasurable excitement of dodg- 
ing the posts and each other. Next came the 
club stage of the wheelman’s life. Its features 
were club parades over convenient pieces of 
smooth road, and club drills in which certain 
fearful and wonderful evolutions based upon the 
manual of cavalry tactics filled the public heart 
with respect and admiration for the wheel. 

“Now the sport is well into the first phase of 
the touring mania. The club has dropped back 
into its legitimate duties of affording storage for 
wheels, aid for wheelmen, and social pleasures. 
In touring, the jaunty wheelman no longer sticks 
to broad floors and good roads, but starts off 
across country taking everything honored with 
the name of road that happens to come in his 
way. The great exponent of touring is Thomas 
Stevens, who started from San Francisco and is 
now as far as Persia, in his journey around the 
world on a bicycle. 

“American wheelmen are still enjoying the 
first phase of touring. This consists in applying 
the touring principles perfected by Mr. Cook to 
journeying upon wheels. Some enterprising 
speculator lays out a route including many ob- 
jects of interest and much good wheeling. He 
makes arrangements at wholesale rates with 
hotels, and with the transportation companies 
that bridge over the gaps where good roads are 
not. Then he advertises that a party will be 
made up to take this trip, occupying a certain 
number of days; tickets so many dollars. A 
hundred or more wheelmen buy tickets, the 
speculator guides them on their way, pays their 
expenses, and pockets whatever profit or loss 
may result. All this affords pleasure to the 
participating wheelmen, and educates them and 
the public up to a point where individual touring 
is possible and enjoyable. 

“This latter is the second phase, and is already 
reached inEngland. There, perfect roads, innu- 
merable road-books, giving maps and all other 
information, inns that were left over from coach- 
ing days and now cater to the stray wheelman, 
and a public well accustomed to his presence—all 
render the tourist’s life a happy one. With his 
wheel and compact roll of baggage, he can 
wander undisturbed over the entire kingdom. 
Instances of this phase of touring are becoming 
frequent in America, but the vileness of the 
roads, the great distances to be covered, and the 
scarcity of roadside inns, tend to retard its de- 
velopment. 
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“Beyond this is the fourth and last stage to 
which every wheelman looks forward as to the 
millennium. In that day shall the wheelman 
and the horseman go forth together; and a net- 
work of good roads shall cover the earth. Then 
shall all men own bicycles, and all women own 
tricycles, and the wheel shall be used as a matter 
of course for business, for pleasure, and for 
health.” ff. 


* * 

THERE can be no doubt that the recent 
work of the various amateur photographic 
societies shows marked improvement. From all 
parts of the United States we receive evidence 
of the increasing interest in the subject, in the 
shape of exhibitions of various kinds. Quite 
recently an exhibition was held by the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, in which a very 
large proportion of the pictures exhibited were 
the work of amateurs. Columbia College has 
an amateur photographic society which bids 
fair to become very vigorous. At a recent 
exhibition of this latter society we noted a num- 
ber of pictures of exquisite beauty, the work of 
C. W. and A. A. Stoughton. These did not 
exhibit any of the amateur crudeness that we 
often see, but rivaled in execution and fine finish 
the work of professional photographers. Most 
of these pictures were of good size (8x10 
inches) and the subjects were a number of 
snow scenes on the upper part of Manhattan 
Island. 

During the winter months nothing is more 
entertaining than to gather a number of friends 
together and have what is called a “lantern 
exhibition.” By means of a magic lantern, with 
a good oil lamp (one with three flat wicks is 
best), the trophies of last summer’s rambles 
with a camera can be well exhibited in an ordi- 
nary parlor. The pictures necessary for these 
exhibitions are what are called transparent posi- 
tives on glass, and very few have any idea of 
the number of amateurs who are successful at 
this kind of photographic work. The numerous 
lantern exhibitions of the various amateur 
photographic societies always call together a 
crowd of spectators, among whom ladies gener- 
ally form a much interested quota. In this connec- 
tion we are reminded of the fact that amateur 
photography is not confined to gentlemen, but 
many ladies find it a delightful pastime. At the 
recent Philadelphia exhibition mentioned above, 
quite a number of ladies showed pictures and 
several obtained prizes. These lady exhibitors 
also showed a number of lantern slides which 
attracted considerable attention, as being the 
first ever exhibited in the United States from 
the hands of the gentler sex. 

As the spring opens, those of our readers who 
are interested in practical photography should 
get their cameras and other paraphenalia to- 
gether for rambling. There is no better time 
in the year than the spring to obtain beautiful 
landscapes. The early foliage is not so thick as to 
spoil many pretty vistas not obtainable later on, 
and the contrasts of light and shade that lend 
beauty to a photograph are in their best condi- 
tions. The beautifully light apparatus now 
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manufactured for the tourist gives a charm to 
out-door photography hitherto unknown. 
Photos. 
+e 

A VERY curious case, arising out of a base- 
ball match, has just been decided in the Court 
of Common Pleas for Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. 

There had long existed a strong rivalry be- 
tween the Buckeyes of Dayton, N.J., and the 
Clippers of Prospect Plains, N.J. The feeling 
ran very high in both towns, and finally it was 
resvived that the clubs should meet upon the 
field. The 19th of September was agreed upon 
as the day for the struggle. 

The game turned out to be very close and ex- 
citing, the score being a tie until the end of the 
eighth inning, when it then stood 9 to 8 in favor 
of the Clippers. At that time it was so dark 
that the ball could scarcely be seen, and the um- 
pire called the game, awarding the ball to the 
Clippers. 

The Buckeyes strongly protested against this 
decision, and wanted to continue the game, even 
though it was necessary to use lanterns to see 
the ball. The umpire, however, stood firm, and 
the club from Prospect Plains walked off with 
the trophy. 

The Buckeyes then commenced a suit against 
the Clippers for the recovery of the ball, or dam- 
ages, each club being represented in the legal 
proceedings by its respective captain. 

At the trial of the action before Judge Hig- 
gins, the Clippers were adjudged guilty of con- 
version, and were directed to return the ball to 
their opponents. 

From this decision the Clippers appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas. Here the decision 
of Judge Higgins was reversed, and the ball was 
once more restored to the players from Prospect 
Plains ; and, handsomely bronzed and decorated, 
it now hangs as a most valued trophy in the 
head-quarters of the victorious club. 

a 

THE Cincinnati Star Mews says: “ All the 
recent accessions to the ranks of the American 
association are men of wealth. John Hauck, 
the new proprietor of the Cincinnati club, is 
worth more than a million; Mr. John Abel, of 
the Brooklyns, is the son of a retired merchant, 
and can sign his check for many thousand dol- 
lars; President Nimick, of the Allegheny club, is 
one of the richest men in Pittsburgh, and last, 
but not least by any means, is Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, the proprietor of the Metropolitans. 
He is one of the self-made men of New York, 
and besides owning »aluable property on Staten 
Island, is one of the partners in R. G. Dun & 
Co.’s mercantile agency, and owns a big block 
of stock in the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. He is worth $4,000,000,” 

ie 

THE captain of Yale’s university nine for ’86, 
Mr. Stewart, is in favor of a series of class 
games in the college, the object of which is to 
produce a reserve corps of players from which 
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the university nine can be recruited each season. 
He thinks that class games are preferable to a 
consolidated nine, as there is no incentive to keep 
up a successful consolidated team. The ab- 
stract advantage which a consolidated team 
would be as a feeder to the university nine, he 
says, is not an inducement to competition, which 
has always made a consolidated team a success. 
On the other hand, a series of class games offers 
a succession of rival contests to enliven their in- 
terest. The enthusiasm is more general, the 
field of individual competition is much enlarged, 
and the rivalry of classes aroused. 

The plan is to have five nines, one from each 
academy class and one from the Sheffield 
School, and each nine is to play two games with 
each of the other nines, thus making twenty 
games in the whole series—the members of the 
university team to be debarred. The new 
schedule of recitation hours makes it posssible 
to play a game every day when there is not a 
game at the athletic grounds, and games could 
be called at 4:30 P.M. Each nine will pay an 
entrance fee of $15 to the treasurer of the Col- 
lege Base-Ball Association. This sum is to be 
expended in the purchase of flags as trophies to 
the members of the winning team, and for indi- 
vidual prizes—one to the man making the best 
batting average during the series, one to the 
man making the best fielding average, and one 
to the man making the best average in batting 
and fielding. The idea meets with favor in the 
college, and it will no doubt be carried out this 
May. 

«se 

SOME very interesting steps have been taken 
by the racing board of the League of American 
Wheelmen to test the much-mooted “ maker’s 
amateur’ question. Chairman Abbot Bassett 
has notified a number of well-known wheelmen 
that he is in possession of evidence that makes 
their status in doubt, and unless they return a 
blank certificate signed, they will be adjudged 
professionals. The certificate that these riders 
are asked to furnish is to the effect that they 
have never received any form of emolument for 
riding from certain firms, for whom it is charged 
that they have ridden, and this certificate the 
firms or firm referred to are required to sign. 
Another party of riders are charged with accept- 
ing payment of board, hotel or railroad bills, and 
they are required to furnish a certificate of denial 
from such parties as it is charged have paid 
them. The rule of the League governing these 
classes is rule H, of the racing rules, which 
reads :— 

“No competitor in amateur events shall ac- 
cept from his own club, or from a club or any 
person promoting sports at which he competes, 
or from any cycle manufacturer, or from any 
such source, any payment for his expenses, under 
penalty of suspension from the track for a time 
at the discretion of the board. Furthermore, 
each and every non-resident, who comes to 
America to compete in amateur cycling events, 
must satisfy the racing board that he has never 
violated the amateur law in letter or in spirit, 
and that he intends to violate no clause of rule H.” 
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This questicn is one that has been unsatisfac- 
torily agitated in both England and America, 
and it has remained for the United States to 
take the matter in hand and bring things to a 
crisis. Mr. Bassett, in his circular letter to the 
offending riders, says: ‘ We have on our lists 
the names of many men whom we have good 
reason to believe have violated rule H, but they 
have signified their intention to retire from the 
race-track, and they will not be proceeded against 
unless they reconsider their determination. Those 
who enter any form of cycling competition to 
advertise the wheel they ride will be barred from 
amateur events.” 
* 


* * 

CHAIRMAN BASSETT, of the L. A. W., in com- 
menting on the recent action taken by the Asso- 
ciation on the question of the status of amateur 
riders, says :—‘“‘ You know what my opinion of 
the amateur rule is, and how I should like to see 
the whole rule thrown out, so far as league 
membership is concerned; but I do believe in 
consistency, and so long as I hold the position I 
now have, I shall endeavor to enforce the rules 
as adopted by the league. Various measures 
have been tried, and have proven unsuccessful. 
It remains to be seen how this will work. I 
think that there is no doubt but what the action 
of the Racing Board will be ratified by the gen- 
eral body of league members. You cannot 
begin to appreciate how strong the feeling is 
against professionals. The members at large 
have got the mistaken idea that professionals are 
a disreputable set of fellows, not fit to associate 
with. We have not gone into this matter with- 
out careful consideration, and intend to pros- 
ecute it to the end, no matter what happens. 
The amateur rule and its enforcement has here- 
tofore been a farce, and we do not intend that 
it shall continue so longer.” 


* 
* 


LIKE athunder-clap on a quiet summer after- 
noon has come the announcement made by the 
worthy chairman of the Racing Board of the 
L.A.W. It would require pages of the OUTING 
to give the editorial comments on the official 
attion in question published by the journals 
which make bicycling a specialty. A note- 
worthy feature of this editorial opinion is that 
these papers—daily and weekly—which gene- 
rally advocate the purification of amateur sports, 
are almost unanimous in their endorsement of 
the course taken by the board; while those 
journals which make a specialty of the brutal 
class, of sports, such as prize fights, cocking 
mains, dog fights, etc., are equally united in 
taking the opposite view. The fact is, that the 
bicycle fraternity are simply going through the 
same weeding process which changed the base- 
ball fraternity from a condition of affairs which 
was dealing a death-blow to the popularity of 
the national gaime, to a place in the public con- 
fidence which has led to the purifying of the 
game of all the objectionable features which 
characterized its surroundings a dozen years 
ago. This action of the League's Racing 
Board will have the effect of purging the ama- 
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teur bicycle fraternity of the semi-professional 
class which had brought it almost to a similar 
point of disrepute. ‘No bicycle club of ama- 
teurs,” as the L.A.W. Budletzn pointedly says, 
“wants in its ranks a man who has been in the 
habit of taking on the quiet money for racing, 
and if such is proved to be the case any club 
that is composed of men such as the League 
desire for members, will thank the Racing Board 
for proving the fact to their satisfaction.” 


* 
* 


Mr. E. M. AARON, the able secretary, editor 
of the ZL. A. W. Bulletin, gave in the issue of 
March Ig the appended record of the number of 
voters who were in full standing in each of the 
States and Territories on the first of March. Mr. 
Aaron says “anumber of the States have at this 
writing (March 16) enough names on their 
books to show that they will, ere long, be en- 
titled to more than this strict rendering would 
call for, We have given, in parentheses, the num- 
ber of names now on the lists of each division 
where the increase is sufficiently marked to be 
worthy of mention. 

“Following the column giving the number of 
members will be found a column giving the 
number of Representatives each State is entitled 
to on the regular basis of one for every fifty 
voters. In this column is given in parentheses 
the number to which the State will be entitled 
in the near future. 

“While any Representatives elected over the 
number first mentioned in this column cannot 
be considered as elected in fact, we think it 
quite safe for the members in any State to vote 
for the maximum number, so that when they are 
entitled to that number the President of the L. 
A. W. may be guided by the express wish of the 
State ascertained in this way in his choice of ap- 
pointees when called upon to appoint extra Rep- 
resentatives. 

“All should remember that every State and 
Territory ts entitled to a Chief Consul. The 
one man in Idaho can, by our Constitutional 
provision, elect himself a Chief Consul, with all 
the powers and rights granted to the Chief Con- 
sul of New York, who is elected by and repre- 
sents over, 1,000 votes.” 











| Member- | Represen- | = 
| ship. | tatives. | Board. 
Alabama,. . .| 8 
California, . .| 84 | 1 
Canada, . . .| 4 Pp 
Colorado,. . .| 30 Pees eer 
Connecticut, . 373 (417)| 7 (8) | 6 
Dakota, 5 Seiad wee 
Delaware, ..| 4 
Dist. of Columbia,| 43 | 
England, . . .| 1 
Georgia . . . | 5 | 
Germany,. . .| I | 
Idaho, . I | hese iar wn 
Illinois, \269 (302)! 5 (6) 4 
Indiana, | 72 I 


Howa; «4. <1 ge ae I 
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| Member- Represen- | No. Reps. 
| ; ship. ives, _—” 
| 
Kansas, . . .; 16 ee hoe 
Kentucky, . . | 49 (62) (1) | I 
Louisiana, . . | 36 | eo 
Maine,. . . . | 60 | 1 I 
Maryland, . ./| 92 (109); I (2) | 3 
Massachusetts, . 724 (995)| 14(19) | 14 
Michigan, . 113 i eb 
Minnesota, . . | 64 fe 
Mississippi, I ; 
Missouri, 135 (152)| 2 I 
Montana, . : 2 | 
Nebraska, . ./ 19 pe : 
New Hampshire, | 81 | 1 I 
New Jersey, . 561 (652)) 11 (13) 7 


New York, - 953 (1117)| 19 (22) | 19 
North Carolina,. | 6 je eee ar Ons 


| 


Nova Scotia, . 2 Goes he 
Ohio, 561 (606)! 11 (12) | 9 
Oregon, 3 Mie 2) ome 
Pennsylvania, 907 (991) 18(19) | 15 
Rhode Island, 58 I | ‘ 
South Carolina, . I 
@ennessee, . . | 32 | 
WORMS: 5 5 ss 5 

Utah, 6 ae oe 
Vermont,. . . | 64 I I 
Virginia, . . .| 21 5 eB og 
West Virginia, . | 19 
Wisconsin, . .j| 14 

Wyoming, . .! 40 


This table shows that the growth of the 
League has been such of late that the old Board 
of 110 members is likely soon to be replaced by 
one of 159 members, provided each State and 
Territory is represented by a Chief Consul. At 
this rate a new ratio of apportionment will have 
to be one of the early changes in our Constitu- 
tion. 

**% 

THE most common objection urged against 
cricket by those who do not understand it is 
that the game is “too long for Americans.” 
Yet an ordinary game of cricket can frequently 
be played out in a day, or at most in two after- 
noons, and the rules provide that all matches 
limited to one day shall be decided by the result 
of the first inning where time does not suffice to 
finish the entire game of twoinnings. Wethink 
that the assumption that the merits of a game 
are inversely as its length strikes at the root of 
all athletics, and if logically carried out would 
destroy all the advantages that are derived from 
participation in any of our greater games. For 
if a game does not require time enough to take 
men away from business for a day now and then, 
it certainly does not do much in the way of 
mental rest or bodily training. When our na- 
tional vice of being in a hurry is introduced into 
our recreations, we may as well give up the idea 
of recreation altogether. Much of the “slowness” 
which is attributed to cricket by Americans is 
really due to the unpunctuality and dilatory con- 
duct of the individual players. The fact that 
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American cricket has been kept entirely free 
from any taint of speculation and has been 
played for amusement only, is undoubtedly one 
of the principal reasons for the tacit assumption 
on the part of the players that the public have 
no claims on their consideration. Yet surely, if 
it is desirable to awaken popular interest in any 
sport, even if it is not dependent on the “gate” 
for pecuniary support, too much importance can- 
not be attached to punctuality. It is gratifying 
to be able to note a decided improvement in this 
regard on the part of many of the larger clubs 
during the past few seasons. 


* 


THE executive committee of the Henley Royal 
Regatta in England have presented a report on 
the question of adopting the racing course for 
the season which embodies the appended rules 
and regulations. 

In order to ascertain the feelings and wishes 
of the rowing clubs upon several points, the sub- 
committee issued a series of questions to the 
Universities and the rowing clubs who had sent 
crews to the regatta during the last ten years. 
The rules are as follows :— 

1. That the course should finish at the Point, 
so as to avoid the unfair advantage given by the 
corner to the inside boat. 

2. That the course should commence just be- 
low the tail of the island, so as to maintain the 
same length of course as hitherto. 

3. That the whole course should be staked 
out on both sides as near the center of the river 
as is practicable. 

4. That only two boats should contend in 
each heat. 

In arriving at this result, the sub-committee 
have had to bear in mind—first, the importance 
of having as fair a course as is possible; and, 
secondly, the imperative necessity of keeping the 
course absolutely clear of pleasure boats during 
each race. 

The sub-committee are well aware that the 
absolute fairness of an ideal course is not attain- 
able, but the statistics of past regattas show that 
the complaints of rowing men as to the unfair- 
ness of the present course rest upon facts which 
cannot be controverted. 

The impossibility of keeping the pleasure boats 
out of the way of the racing boats is evident, 
unless the course is clearly defined, and space 
given for the pleasure craft outside its limits. 
The adoption of the third recommendation will 
secure this space, and make it possible for the 
course to be kept clear during each race. 

The adoption of the fourth recommendation 
will necessitate a three-days’ regatta if the entries 
are as numerous as of late years. 

Taking the average number of entries for the 
last ten years as a guide, there will be nineteen 
heats on the first day, sixteen heats on the 
second day, and the eight final heats, as hitherto, 
on the last day. 

In consequence of the extreme lateness of 
Easter this year, and the consequent inability of 
the Universities to row at the regatta, if the usual 
days (July 1 and 2) were adhered to, it was de- 
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cided that the regatta should be held in the 
following week. In view of the adoption of the 
report by the stewards, the committee have fixed 
the days for the regatta for Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, July 7, 8, and 9. 

Land and Water, in commenting on the re- 
port,says: “These recommendations are decid- 
edly sound and sensible, more especially as 
regards some of the starting and fitishing posts. 
This is what rowing men have been constantly 
urging for the past dozen years, indeed, ever 
since a little leaven of practical common sense 
was introduced into the mass of local incom- 
petence which once formed the so-called Henley 
regatta committee. With but two boats in a 
heat, and the middle of the river only used, there 
will be no necessity to disturb the house-boats 
and launches from their favorite Bucks bank ; 
and however much they may have, in past days, 
added to the unfairness of the course, they will 
not do so now, and their presence and the num- 
ber of visitors they collect together decidedly 
add to the é/at and importance of the regatta 
as one of the fashionable society landmarks of 
the year. A three-day regatta is an experiment 
which may or may not answer from the spec- 
tator point of view, but with only two crews in 
a heat it is difficult to see how it can be avoided, 
if only finals are to be decided on the last day.” 


* 
* o* 


CHIEF-ENGINEER JOHN Y. CULYER, in 
speaking of lawn tennis at Prospect Park, says : 
“The fields in the park are all laid out accord- 
ing to rule, while in country places they are 
often diminutive, the players having to adapt 
themselves to the spaces at their disposal. In 
Prospect Park we have had them playing all 
summer, from as early as five o’clock in the 
morning until as late as they could see in the 
evening. In the smaller parks the game is also 
played, as permits are issued both for Fort 
Green and Tompkins Park, and the accommo- 
dations appear to be very much enjoyed by the 
players.” 

os 

AN English writer on the game says : ‘“ When 
shall we have a really good volleyer among the 
lady players? There is no reason why they 
should not cultivate this part of the game. We 
await the advent of a really good lady volleyer 
with curiosity, for we feel assured that the 
exponents of the base-line play will then ‘have a 
bad time.’” There are some fair volleyers in 
our American clubs, and they are improving in 
that respect. But is it worth while fastening 
this style of play among the lady exemplars of 
the game? 


* 
* * 


THE Yale and Harvard boat clubs have agreed 
upon the same course for their races as hereto- 
fore, which willbe rowed on the Thames course 
for five years tocome. Yale will have the East or 
“Eel Grass” course this year. The railroads 
will furnish gratuitous transportation to boats, 
crews and officers of both colleges to and from 
New London, and the New London committee 
will lay out and police the course at its expense, 
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as well as paying half the rental and incidental 
expenses of Yale’s quarters. ‘The city will also. 
bind itself to pay $1,000 towards permanent 
quarters for the Yale crew, whenever Yale may 
desire to buildthem. The university boats ac- 
companying the race will be abolished, and all 
reporters and college officials will be carried on 
the press boat. The course will be kept clear 
during the race, and no unofficial boats allowed 
within roo yards of the rear crew during the race. 

The training of the Harvard crew is carried 
on as follows: They meet inthe gymnasium 
every afternoon and dothe regular amount of 
work on the chest weights. Then they go up 
stairs and row several hundred strokes on the 
hydraulic machines. After that they run a mile 
or two up North avenue, and finally they take a 
shower-bath and have a good rubbing down with 
coarse Turkish towels. 

The faculty of Phillips Academy, at Andover, 
N.H., has given the students permission to ac- 
cept the boat offered them by the Yale navy. 
Arrangements have been made by the Andover 
students desiring toengage in boating, by which 
they can join the Lawrence boat club, and 
have the use of the boat-house, which is within 
eight minutes’ ride of the Academy buildings. 
The boats which Yale is to donate to the 
Academy are the two eight-oared paper shells 
used by the ’Varsity crews of ’79 and ’8o. 

The Albany rowing clubs were anxious to 
have the annual regatta of the National Asso- 
ciation of amateur oarsmen take place over the 
Pleasure Island course. They say “this course 
will compare, favorably with any over which the 
contests of the National Association have been 
rowed. The opportunities for witnessing the 
races from both sides of the river, and from 
start to finish, are as good as could be wished. 
This was amply proven by the great Teemer- 
Hanlan single-scull race, the Hanlan-Lee Court- 
ney-Conley, and the Courtney-Conley Gaudaur- 
Hosmer double-scull races last year. The course 
is as straightas a line can be drawn or sur- 
veyed, and is wide enough for five or six boats 
to row abreast. The National Asssociation has 
adopted the heat system of racing as the most 
fair and satisfactory all around, and therefore a 
very wide course is useless and unnecessary. 
The location of Albany, as is well known, is cen- 
tral, and railroad access from all parts of the 
country is easy.” It should be understood that 
the National Association will not consent to 
hold its annual regatta in connection with any 
professional races. 


* 

THE most striking work of art in Centra! 
Park is by Kemeys. It represents a panther in 
readiness to spring. This splended bronze over- 
hangs the drive on the east side, and through 
the stupidity of our metropolitan officials, is so 
placed that no one in a carriage can make out 
the name of the sculptor. As a pedestrian can 
approach it only at the risk of being clubbed 
by a policeman, Mr. Kemeys’ fame has of late 
been restricted in a measure to editors and 
other callous lovers of art who incur all dangers 
in the worship of the true and the beautiful. 
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We look toa millennium when artists shall 
be consulted in regard to the placing of our 
public monuments. In that day American 
statesmen and policemen will possibly be of 
American parentage. 

But we were speaking of Kemeys. 

Edward Kemeys commences in the June num- 
ber of OUTING a remarkable tale of frontier ad- 
venture amidst wild beasts and wilder natives. 
His story is based upon personal experience, and 
furnishes us the key to his marvelous felicity 
as asculptor. It was in just this wild life that 
Kemeys realized the power of animal life to 
lend itself to art as a most potent factor. In 
his haunts he made a model of every victim, 
and brings to his studio work a wealth of gen- 
uine material unapproached for excellence by 
any artist—not excepting Barye. 

Some of the adventures we print would seem 
exaggerated from the pen of any one else. Not 
so in Kemeys’ case. He is one whose physical 
build indicates the author of such a story. His 
eyes are those of one who can be credited with 
any feat of manly courage. 

Had we known nothing of Mr. Kemeys, his 
face and carriage would have been all but legal 
evidence to the truth of his adventurous tale. 

0 * 0 
* ® 

A SO-CALLED sportsman, writing from Char- 
lotte, N.C., last month, says: “I walked out a 
couple of miles and found five nice bevies of 
quails, all lively and in good condition. After 
killing eleven birds I returned home.” This is 
the way the stock of quails is reduced each year 
in North Carolina. A real sportsman, residing 
at Red Bank, N.J., under date of last month, 
says: “ What few quails there are here have 
weathered the cold and snow. I have two 
bevies, one of ten and one of six birds, which I 
am feeding.” What a difference between the 
false and the real sportsman as shown by these 
two extracts. 

* 
* 

ORANGE, N.J., is the center of cottage resi- 
dences and of cultured society; and the locale of 
gentlemanly sporting organizations; and yet, at 
East Orange, last month, there was a gathering 
of human brutes who enjoyed with characteristic 
zest a contest at “purring’”—an old-time Eng- 
lish sport—between two roughs named Fawcett 
and Wilson. The contestants wore canvas 
jackets, knee-breeches, no stockings, and shoes 
with wooden soles, the tips of the toes being of 
iron. That the brutal exhibition was not sicken- 
ing to the forty persons collected in the barn, 
was evidenced when, after some minutes of 
plunging and parrying, Fawcett landed his left 
toe upon Wilson’s leg, laying open the flesh to 
the bone. This elicited a round of applause 
from the spectators, which was renewed, when 
shortly afterward Wilson retaliated upon his 
antagonist’s shin. The sport then continued 
without any interruption, each thud of the iron- 
toed shoes upon the quivering flesh being fol- 
lowed by applause. So it went on for ten 
minutes, when Wilson began to show signs of 
weakening. His kick became less vicious, and 
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he was unable to successfully parry Fawcett's 
blows. Five minutes later he fell powerless to 
the floor, and Fawcett stumbled over him. The 
latter arose, however, and as Wilson did not 
respond to the call of the referee, Fawcett was 
declared the winner. Where were the town po- 
lice, that this was not prevented ? 
* 


* * 

DURING tRe last year the interest in athletics 
and out-door amusements has greatly increased. 
As regards winter sports, this is especially true. 
Two years ago there was not a regular organ- 
ized toboggan or snow-shoe club in the United 
States; at present the number of these clubs 
throughout the snow-belt district in the States 
south of Canada approaches one hundred. 
Despite the unfavorableness of the weather, all 
these organizations have been successful, espe- 
cially at Saratoga, Albany, Orange, Burlington, 
and the vicinity of Boston. In the northwest, the 
interest connected with the winter carnival at St. 
Paul, and the formation of various winter athletic 
clubs as incidental thereto, has probably firmly 
established winter sports in that region, though 
so much enthusiasm was expressed that a reac- 
tion is rather to be expected. 

In the East, the Burlington carnival, while not 
on so grand a scale as the Western one, nor 
equal to the usual Montreal display, nevertheless 
was most favorable as indicative of the progress 
of winter sports in this section of the United States. 

About the metropolis the occasion was most 
inauspicious for the devotees of winter sports, 
and unusually aggravating, as the preparations 
for the enjoyment of these various amusements 
were more complete than ever before. The 
National Skating Association was particularly 
unfortunate in not being able to run their races 
in February, as the attendance of Canadian 
skaters and the large number of home entries 
would have made this meet notable, if not 
record-breaking. 

In this connection the Canadian papers have 
asserted that the association should not again 
attempt to hold their races in or about New 
York on account of the uncertainty of the 
climate, but that the association should pursue 
a wise course in the future by holding their races 
in Montreal. To disprove this view on the part 
of our northern neighbors, the meteorological 
reports as to temperature need but to be in- 
spected. Again, if we are not mistaken, several 
skating races were postponed on account of the 
mildness of the weather in Canada during Feb- 
ruary, and also that, as anomalous as it seems, 
one of the important snow-shoe race meets of 
the season was held at Montreal in a driving rain- 
storm. In writing this, it is not assumed that the 
temperature of New York is as low as that of Mon- 
treal, but it is held that the usual February 
weather here warrants the N. S. A. in holding 
the races where they rightly belong, in New York. 

A view of the results of the whole season is 
most satisfactory. It reveals a vigorous interest 
and growth in all the departments of the health- 
ful out-of-doors winter amusements, and one 
most encouraging to all who wish to see the 
merited development ofthese sports. VV. B. W, 




















THERE is a promise of considerable sport 
this month at the Cedarhurst Course, Long Is- 
land, inasmuch as at the spring meeting of the 
Rockaway Steeple-chase Association there are to 
be six race days. ‘The races will begin on May 
8, and will continue each Wednesday and Satur- 
day until May 26. 

The entries for the Spring Maiden hurdle 
race and the Rockaway Green steeple-chase were 
to close on April 15. The first is a sweep- 
stake for horses which have not won a steeple- 
chase or hurdle race, of $50 each for starters ; 
$10 forfeit for horses entered by March 1, and 
$25 forfeit for horses entered by April 15, with 
$750 added, of which $250 will go to the second, 
$100 to the third horse; weights for age, as per 
scale adopted by the association; course about 
two miles; race to be run on Saturday, May 8. 
The Rockaway Green steeple-chase will be run 
on Wednesday, May 12. It is for non-winners; 
$50 for starters; $10 forfeit for horses entered 
by March 1, and $20 for horses entered by April 
15; with $750 added; $250 of the stakes will 
go to second, and $100 to third horses. The 
winner of the Spring Maiden hurdle race will 
have a penalty of seven pounds. The course will 
be two and one-half miles. A new schedule of 
weights has been adopted by the association. 
Under it the minimum weight to be carried in 
any race, including allowances, shall not be less 
than 130 pounds, and in handicaps not less than 
137 pounds. In all open races gentlemen riders 
will be allowed seven pounds. 


* 
* 


IN matters pertaining to trotting, the outlook 
during April, both for the road and track, was 
most promising. Among other important 
movements, was that Maud S was again put 
to work, under the reliable and able driving of 
John Murphy, at the track of the New York 
Driving Club. On Mr. Bonner being asked if 
he expected her to beat her own record this 
year, vzz., 2:08 3-4, he tacitly replied, that she 
might, but she certainly could not do so unless 
she was given a slow and very careful prepara- 
tion. As to Murphy's ability to get her in con- 
dition, there is no doubt, while his judgment of 
pace in connection with time is something re- 
markable. Maud S, while remarkably docile 
and in a measure easily handled, is very high- 
spirited, and difficult to control when, trotting 
very fast, or, in other words, when trotting on 
her courage. She is then apt to do her second 
quarter so fast that she is unable to continue at 
the rate of speed required to complete the mile 
within the given period, although her failure to 
do so may not be more than by a fraction of a 
second. How easy to fail in such an effort, or 
rather how difficult it is to accomplish such an 
effort, will be seen by reference to the fractional 
time made by Maud S in her last three great 
efforts. The first, which resulted in a failure, 


was an effort to beat 2:10, in the next she suc- 
ceeded, while in the third she eclipsed all pre- 
vious efforts :— 
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AT LEXINGTON, KY., NOVEMBER 7, 1884. 





Three- 
Quarters. Half. quarters. Mile. 
Sccasaepunviaceceus Sane 0:33 aie ee ia 
- RR hie nee 0:30% 1:03 wag Ane 
Dc caidahsbinwakweamiewen 0:33 neta 1:36% seis 
RED Panne meen ane ee 0:33% 1:06 tents 2:10% 
AT LEXINGTON, KY., NOVEMBER 11, 1884. 
: Three- 
Quarters. Half. quarters. Miie. 
0:32% és babe aaa 
0:31% 1:04 wane ‘ade 
0:33 seas 1:37 ae 
0:32 1:05% oe.  2:09% 
AT CLEVELAND, 0., JULY 30, 1885. 
Three- 
Quarters. Half. quarters. Mile. 
Riccen wah seacerwutaane ned 0:32 aus . ac 
Se iscicde Liieqecataaw aed 0:31% 1:04% ‘ 
Ri stanae ions oe snce sea winne 0:31 Samad 1:35%4 a ele 
Bis cauesbeaw ade weesee eae 0:33% 1:0434 210834 


This is a great record, and while Mr. Bair, 
who has driven Maud S in all her fast efforts 
during the last few years, nearly always had to 
use his whip a trifle in the last furlong, it was 
not generally done so in the way of punishment, 
but more as a reminder to the mare that she was 
trotting for a purpose and not simply to amuse 
acrowd. For Maud S had a great habit (as did 
Goldsmith Maid, Parole, and other popular 
horses) of pricking up her ears and looking at 
the crowd in the stand as if she knew that she 
was the cause of so much applause. Thus it is 
believed that in John Murphy’s hands, with a 
very favorable day and rare good track (which 
she did not have at Cleveland), Maud S can 
cut her present record down to 2:08, or bet- 
ter. In connection with this extraordinary de- 
velopment of speed in the trotter, thoughtful 
writers like “ Mambrino” in Zhe Spzrzt of the 
Times, believe that the present record will be 
beaten, but only by a trifling fraction, and then 
only by some horse in which there is a greater 
percentage of thoroughbred (or running) blood 
than there is in Maud S. In connection there- 
with, the Mew York Sun, after a careful re- 
view of the best performances by thorough- 
breds, says: “ Let us look at the records of the 
greatest trotting horse, Maud S, and consider 
what she might do were she of just as enduring 
stuff as a thoroughbred of purest lineage. It 
must be said that Maud § has never been sent 
for a distance below one mile, but the fastest 
quarter ever recorded was done by her, and we 
must accept that as an example of the greatest 
speed of which a trotter is capable at present. 
In one of her trials she was timed for one quar- 
ter in 30 seconds, her fastest half having been 
done in 1:02. Upon this showing, if to-morrow 
a horse of Maud S’s perfect trotting action—for 
it must be called perfect—should have its veins 
filled with the enduring blood of a thorough- 
bred, it would be capable of trotting a mile in 
about 2:04. Even if we should succeed then in 
fastening the perfect trotting action on the pure 
English stock, we would still lack the two-min- 
ute trotter. Whether he will ever come or not 
must still continue to be a question for the 
most interesting speculation and dispute among 
the breeders of our beautiful trotting horses.” 
Of the Suz’s conclusions nothing can be said to 
the contrary, but it is to be hoped that in breed- 
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ing the American trotter for speed, staying qual- 
ities will not altogether be sacrificed, as it has 
in a great degree been done on the running 
turf. The road horse, both for pleasure and 
business purposes, is eminently the horse of 
America, and it is to be hoped that there will 
come a day when the authorities of the several 
States will take the subject of horse-breeding 
up, with wisdom and judgment, and enforce 
laws, like those now in force in France, as far as 
they may be found beneficial to the people of 
the United States. 
Krik. 
ae 

IT is interesting to note the comparison be- 
tween the athletic records of England and 
America. It is a general impression that Eng- 
land is far ahead of us in this respect. While 
this was undoubtedly correct five or six years 
ago, it is not true now, owing to the great 
advancement made by the American athletes in 
all branches of athletics and the consequent 
record-breaking which has been almost con- 
tinuous. The English athletes say that all our 
records are made by one man in each division, 
who makes a specialty of that particular exer- 
cise, and is not a fair performer at any other 
one. This is true only of running, the records 
are all by one man (except the 220 yards record), 
at all distances up to one mile. A comparison 
of the records show that from 5 1-4 seconds for 
50 yards, up to 2 minutes 13 seconds for 1,000 
yards, the American times are decidedly better; 
but when we go beyond this distance, the Eng- 
lish athletes have better records than the Ameri- 
can. Whether it is our peculiar climate (as 
some claim) that prevents us from going fast 
over a distance of ground, we cannot say, but 
certain it is that American athletes in England 
make better records than they can at home. 
The walkers of America are so far in advance 
of their British cousins’ records and performance 
that there can hardly be a comparison. From 
a I-2 mile in 3 minutes 02 2-5 seconds to 3 miles 
in 21 minutes .o9 1-5 seconds, America holds all 
records ; beyond 3 miles there is so much doubt 
as to the performances being a fair walk that 
no credence can be placed upon their genuine- 
ness. Of course we are now speaking of 
amateurs, and the fabulous doings of profes- 
sionals whose records are unattested have no 
place in the comparison. The handling of 
weights, owing to the different rules, cannot be 
compared except as performances, and although 
America is a foot behind on the shot, yet we 
are far in advance in the hammer-throwing. In 
the hurdle races, the best records at every dis- 
tance except one are American. With the ex- 
ception of the running high jump, and two or 
three others with weights, all the jumping records 
are American. In sack-racing all the records 
are on this side of the Atlantic. Our supremacy 
on the bicycle track is unquestioned, but as this 
is a matter of recent history, and of our excellent 
tracks, it is not necessary to compare the times. 
Rowing, swimming, and yachting, are so much 
a matter of tide and wind, that times are worth- 
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less as a test of the value of performances, but 
a careful comparison of record performances 
show that in the two former we are equal to 
the best English records, and the Purztan has 
proved that our yachts are at least equal to 
keeping the “ America’s Cup” at home in sailing, 
and the S¢z/e¢to, with her record of nearly 30 
miles an hour, can certainly show a clean pair 
of heels to any steam yacht in existence. Our 
skating records are the best in the world, and in 
shooting, we lead all. So it will be seen that 
although America as a nation does not show 
anything like the amount of interest that Eng- 
land does in out-door sports, we are grow- 
ing to appreciate them very fast, and what has 
been done in the making of records has been 
well done. 
Coa, 


IN view of the effort now making to restore to 
archery in this country some of its departed 
glory, it would be only wise and liberal to per- 
mit any archer to compete at the approaching 
meetings of the association. The National 
Archery Association, the Eastern Archery Asso- 
ciation, and the Ohio State Archery Association 
all look forward to more interesting and success- 
ful meetings than they have had for some 
years. Each of these associations shuts out 
from competition all but its own members. But 
it can hardly be doubted that for this year at 
least the effect of opening the ranges to all arch- 
ers would be most wholesome. 

a 

THE Eastern Archery Association is open to 
all archers living in the Atlantic coast States. 
The initiation fee is two dollars; the annual 
dues, one dollar. Applications for membership 
may be addressed to the secretary, J. Nelson 
Elliot, 160 West 14th street, New York. The 
roll of members bears about forty names. This 
number should be increased largely during this 
season. 

* 

THE Potomac Archers of Washington have 
shown more life in the past year than any other 
Eastern club. They open the season with 
some twenty active members, and will soon in- 
crease that number under the influence of the 
present encouragement to archery. 

The prize contests began upon the 17th 
April, and the annual field-day was the 30th 
May. 


* 
* * 


THE English grand national meeting will take 
place in Bath on 28th, 29th, and 30th July. The 
reports of the scores then made will reach the 
archers on this side the ocean before the meet- 
ing of our National Association, and will set for 
them a standard of excellence. 

a 

In “Harry Hunter,” whose article on “ The 
Point of Aim in Archery” will be read with in- 
terest, archers will recognize a doughty bow- 
man. 


V 
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SECRETARIES of archery clubs will find in 
OuTING for April a statement of the particulars 
which the reports of scores made at meetings 
ought to show. Secretaries are also reminded 
of the necessity of their sending to OUTING, 
without further request, full particulars as to the 
organization of their clubs, as to all field-meet- 
ings, and as to any archery matters that may be 
of interest. 


Ba 
* 


As we throw up the sash of the editorial 
sanctum, and look abroad for the first time from 
a really open window, there floats in to us with 
the promising spring breezes a dozen pleasing 
rumors which promise to eventuate into facts. 
There is a visit from our hospitable Irish friends 
in prospect. We are to cross sticks with them 
at Staten Island. The veteran Torontos, and 
Shamrocks, and the St. Regis and Caughnawaga 
Indians—the latter bitter rivals—are all to visit 
New York, Staten Island, and Brooklyn, this 
season. 

Yale is resurrecting her defunct twelve. 
Harvard and Princeton are both going to win 
the college championship. 

The New York team may make a tour in 
Canada. 

These rumors are welcome. 
them probabilities. 

Mr. Erastus Winans has evidently lost none 
of his enthusiasm for his favorite sport, and 
again is attracting notice as a patron of the 
game. His grounds on Staten Island are likely 
to become the headquarters of the game in New 
York. 

A word to the ladies:—No game of lacrosse 
is complete without the sustaining and inspirit- 
ing influence of the presence of a throng of ladies 
at club matches. 

Every indication seems to predict a very active 
lacrosse season. We are loth to prophecy who 
is to be champion of this or that association, but 
we will venture the prophecy that at the end of 
1886 there are two lacrosse clubs for every one 
in the United States at the close of 1885. 


* x 


They are all of 


" THERE begins to be some movement among 
the various clubs and associations, preparatory 
to the spring campaign. The Inter-Collegiate 
Association has held its annual meeting, and 
several new clubs are being formed in the col- 
leges, while skating-rinks and gymnasia are 
being utilized for winter practice. A former 
member of the New York University club, Mr. 
W. K. Gillette, is organizing a twelve at Lehigh 
University, and Mr. H. B. Buck, a member of 
the Baltimore Druids,-is endeavoring to form a 
club in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
game has not flourished at Yale as it should 
have done for the past year or so, but there is 
some indication that a team will be formed this 
spring, although it is scarcely likely that any 
championship games will be played. The team 
may have a chance, however, to cross sticks 
with the college twelves in the New York tour- 
nament. 
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As yet it is impossible to speculate with any 
degree of confidence concerning who are to be 
recipients of championship honors. The New 
York club appears to most local lacrosse men 
as prospectively the strongest club in this vicin- 
ity. In and around Boston there are upwards 
of two dozen clubs, and of these the Indepen- 
dents and South Bostons at present promise 
well; but they may be overtaken before the end 
of the season by the Cambridge and Somerville 
clubs. From the West comes the intelligence 
that the Detroit club, owing to invoices of Can- 
adian skill and muscle, hopes to win the United 
States championship. The college champion- 
ship seems to lie, as it always has, between Har- 
vard and Princeton. 

There is a report that a New York gentle- 
man, well known as a generous promotor of 
lacrosse, has engaged two teams of Indians to 
play a series of matches against each other and 
against local and college twelves, some time in 
June. Most of the matches will be played on 
the Staten Island grounds. 

We have said enough to show that there is 
every indication that lacrosse has now come to 
stay, both with local and college athletes, and 
that the present season is to see many a hard- 
fought match, and a very marked development 
of a sport that is as yet wholly free from profes- 
sionalism in the United States, and which is 
played by enthusiasts wherever it is played at 
all. 


.The National Association meets early in 
May, and it is hoped that suggestions of 
changes in the rules and questions relating to 
the game, or the Association, will be sent to the 
present secretary, Mr. J. R. Flannery, P.O. Box 
738, N.Y., or to Lacrosse Editor of OUTING. 
The latter is also desirous of procuring a com- 
plete list of the clubs in the United States, and 
will be pleased to receive communications from 
them. Satis ll, ft: 

as 

THE presidency of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Chess Association, so long in abeyance, has at 
last settled in Albany. The final battle was between 
the well-known Captain O. E. Michzlis, of West 
Troy, and Professor J. M Cassety of Albany. Capt. 
M. was handicaped to give Q Kt, the opening was 
““K Kt vs, K B,” and Professor C. gave mate on 
the thirty-fifth move. 


* * 


THE Steinitz Zukertort match has hadone good 
result, and that is, that it has caused a very general 
renewal of interest in the ‘‘royal game.” New 
clubs are springing up in various parts of the coun- 
try, and many old veterans are putting on the war 
paint, in order to show the rising generation that, 
although rusty, their strength has not wholly de- 
parted from them. People who have a taste for in- 
tellectual amusements should know that, however 
complicated the game may appear to those who 
possess no knowledge of its peculiarities, a single 


. evening is sufficient to enable them to master the 


apparent mystery of its moves. From that point 
onward interest never flags, and study as well as 
practice will relieve the tedium of many a leisure 
hour, 
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DO NOT SLAUGHTER BIRDS. 


THE following are the Committee on the Pro- 
tection of North American Birds of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union: — 


Geo. B. Sennett, Chairman, Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York City. 

E. P. Bicknell, Secretary, P.O. Box 2,958, 
New York City. 

J. A. Allen, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York 
City. 

Wm. Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Montague Chamberlain, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. 

William Dutcher, 51 Liberty St., New York 
City. 

L. S. Foster, 35 Pine St. New York City. 

Col. N. S. Goss, Topeka, Kansas. 

Geo. Bird Grinnell, P.O. Box 2,832, New 
York City. 

Dr. B. Holder, Am. Mus. Nat. 
New York City. 

The objects of 
lows :— 


Hist., 
the committee are as fol- 


1. The gathering of all possible information 
bearing on the subjects of the destruction and 
the protection of North American birds. 

2. The diffusion of information among the 
people in respect to the extent of the slaughter 
of birds for millinery and other mercenary pur- 
poses; the wanton killing of birds in sport by 
men and boys; the robbing of birds’ nests; the 
destruction of the eggs of rails, terns, gulls, and 
other birds for food; and the marked recent de- 
crease of many species resulting from this gen- 
eral destruction; the spreading of information, 
also, in respect to the utility of birds as a nat- 
ural check upon the increase of insects injurious 
to vegetation, and with reference to their interest 
and value from an esthetic point of view. This 
with the object of developing a public sentiment 
in favor of the rigid protection of our native 
birds, a sentiment that will naturally spring up 
strongly and widely as soon as attention is called 
to the subject. 

3. To encourage the formation of bird pro- 
tective associations and _anti-bird-wearing 
leagues. 

4. The perfection of a statute for the pro- 
tection of birds, drawn with regard to its avail- 
ability for enactment by all the States and Terri- 
tories, leaving, however, the game birds, proper- 
ly so considered, to the care of the game pro- 
tective associations. 


5. The prevention of the collecting of birds 
and eggs for pseudo-scientific purposes, and the 
development of a system of co-operation be- 
tween this committee and the various authori- 
ties to whom may be assigned the power of 
granting permits for the collection of birds in 
the interest of science. 

6. The consideration of the best means for 
securing the enforcement of bird protective 
statutes. 


The committee is desirous of collecting facts 
and statistics bearing upon the subject of the 
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destruction of our birds, and will welcome in- 
formation from any source. It also extends the 
promise of its hearty co-operation to all persons 
or societies who may be interested in the pro- 
tection of our birds. 

The headquarters of the committee are at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park, New York city, where the officers or any 
of the members may be addressed. 

x % 
THE MEXICAN BLACK HAWK.! 

WHEN hunting along a sluice of the Verde 
River, beneath a dense growth of willows and 
cottonwoods, I first discovered the anthracite or 
Mexican black hawk, perched among the thickest 
foliage of a low willow overhanging the shallow 
water. The imperfect view obtained as it flew 
off through the trees led me at first to suppose 
that it was an immature golden eagle, a species 
that I had several times encountered thereabouts 
in similar situations. A snap shot proved un- 
successful, as was the case on several subse- 
quent occasions, and, although I frequently saw 
them along the river, it was long ere I succeeded 
in procuring a specimen. Always extremely 
shy, they were usually found hidden in the 
foliage near the water in some low situation 
whence, when surprised, they generally man- 
aged to escape through the foliage of the cotton- 
woods without affording a good opportunity for 
ashot. Their flight is swift and powerful. 
Occasionally one was seen eating a fish, upon 
the sandy margin of the river. They were 
present throughout the summer, but departed in 
the autumn, my absence in the field during the 
months of October and November having pre- 
vented me from determining the date of de- 
parture. 

On the 26th of March, 1885, I found one of 
these hawks upon the Agua Fria, about thirty 
miles southwest of Fort Verde, at a consider- 
ably higher altitude; and on Oak Creek, a 
mountain stream thirty miles north of Fort 
Verde, in the foothills of the San Francisco 
Mountains, I wounded an immature example on 
the 12th of August, of the same year, it having 
probably been reared on that stream, which 
abounds with trout and other fishes. 

On the 19th of June, 1885, Captain T. A. 
Baldwin and I set out to visit Fossil Creek, 
thirty miles east of Fort Verde, with an escort 
of two soldiers. We carried some rations and 
mining implements, packed upon a mule and 
two burros. We found the trail to the cafion 
without difficulty, but, when nearly at the bot- 
tom, took the wrong fork of the trail, which 
finally led us to the spring and forks of Fossil 
Creek, both branches of which we explored for 
several miles, finding tracks of wolves, bears, 
deer, raccoons, and beavers. A pair of Mexican 
black hawks were found at the forks of the 
stream, close to the place where we had pitched 
our camp. Their loudly-whistled cry is different 
from that of any bird of prey with which I am 


1 Reprinted from Auk, the ornithological journal of 
America ; by Edgar A. Mearns, assistant manager U.S.A. 
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acquainted, but is difficult to describe, although 
rendered with great power. 

They circled about us a few times, then re- 
treated to some tall pifions upon the hillside, 
where they continued to cry vehemently until I 
essayed toforce my way through the thick scrub 
oak towards them, when both birds flew, with 
loud screams, to a tall pine tree down the 
stream, where I succeeded in obtaining a long 
shot at the male bird, which, although mortally 
wounded, flew beyond my reach before dropping 
to the ground. His mate flew to the pifions far 
up the steep bank of the cajion, out of reach, 
and continued screaming constantly, tollowing 
me up the cajfion. Towards nightfall I came 
up with Captain Baldwin, and he tola me that 
he had discovered the nest of my vara avzs in a 
tall cottonwood down the gaiion, and said if we 
hastened we might procure the eggs before dark 
and secure the other parent. The nest was 
built in a cottonwood tree in the same grove in 
which we first found the birds. The nest had 
evidently been the birthplace of many gener- 
ations of these hawks, for it measured four feet 
in depth by two feet in width. It was lined 
with a layer of cottonwood leaves several inches 
deep, was very slightly concave, and composed 
of large sticks, much decayed below, showing 
that they had been in position for a number of 
years. The nest was about thirty feet from the 
ground. The female parent remained too shy 
to return to the nest until I began to climb the 
tree. At first I attempted to ascend by means 
of some grapevines, which gave way; then I 
managed to reach the upper part of the huge 
bole by swinging from a tall, slender box-elder 
tree, and scrambled with much exertion to the 
lowest branch. Meanwhile the hawk had shown 
much uneasiness, fluttering in the air and 
screaming lustily. As I approached her treasure, 
her parental solicitude overcame her terror, and 
she sailed over the tree-top. I saw the gun at 
the captain’s shoulder and feared he would 
miss; but he wisely held his fire until the bird 
wheeled and rushed directly towards me, when 
a well-directed shot dropped her just at his feet. 
A minute later I reached the nest, and discovered 
a single half-grown nestling, having the quill- 
feathers webbed terminally, and leaden gray 
down covering the greater part of the body. It 
fought fiercely, and evinced great pluck and 
ability to defend itself. The wounded parent 
was also savage, and tried to reach its assailant. 
After it was dispatched, the captain proposed 
that we should attempt to find my wounded 
hawk; but the locality was too dangerous, so 
we abandoned it with regret. 


* % 
HOW SHALL WE COOK OUR SHAD? 


THE great gastronomic authorities are so far 
at variance on this seasonable question, that lay- 
men may well hesitate before giving a decided 
opinion. 

The late Sam Ward gave expression to his 
preference in this distich :— 


‘Shad stuffed and baked is most delicious, 
’T would have electrified Apicius.”’ 
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Just so! but if rhyme is to carry the day, 
another distich also suggests itself :— 


Sam Ward himself could not deny it, 
A shad is lucious when you fry it. 


This is true, also, but there comes a communi- 
cation over the wires of our special spiritual tele- 
phone. Whisht! isthe call, instead of the usual 
Hello! 


Faith will yez give meself a harin’, 
Brile it sez I B tS n. 








Is it possible, we thought, that the great 
Brillat Savrin himself has voiced his opinion 
from the tomb on this momentous subject ? 

Fortunately, before we had committed our- 
selves entirely on this point, the suggestion was 
made that it might have emanated from the 
spirit of some “ chef ” of another gender, and when 
it was whispered in our ear that the signature 
would answer quite as well for Br—dg—t 
S—lliv—n, we were forced to admit, that not- 
with standing the lack of rhyme, there was strong 
internal evidence in favor of the later theory. 

Whisht! well, what now? Let me shpake to 
yez; evidently from a “ cousin” of the former. 


‘*Indade her mishtress ne’er allowed her, 
To shpoil a shad by making chowder.” 


All right. Good-bye ! 

Cogitating over these various receipts, we 
heard a squeaky little voice, which seemed as 
though almost afraid of hearing itself, and look- 
ing at the shad, found that he had turned his 
head round upon his shoulder, and was winking 
gravely at us through one of his bleared eyes. 

“T say, old fellow, when you settle, how you're 
going to-to do me, of course it’ll be rather un- 
pleasant for me, but I want you to bear one 
thing in mind, you know. “Friends will kindly 
omit — sauce.” “Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” 
Howe’er you may be cooked, no sauce with its 
hellish ingredients, shall ever mar the etherial 
delicacy of your own essential juices. A lump 
of sweet butter, a slice of lemon, a dash of cay- 
enne, white pepper and, salt will be the fitting 
embalmment with which you shall be laid at 
peace in your appropriate tomb. 

What followed we should hardly dare to re- 
late, were not the facts thoroughly attested by 
several iron-clad affidavits of the office boy. 
(We have since advanced his salary ; we now pay 
him $10,000 per year.) 

There came, a low, thunderous roar over the 
wire, as though a thousand canvass-backs and 
redheads had arisen from the water at once, 
while a faint odor of terrapin stew seemed to 
pervade. the sanctum. We then knew that 
“Central” had connected us with Chesapeake 
Bay, and were not surprised when a voice like a 
fog-horn, which split the tympanum of our ear 
and wrecked our spiritual telephone beyond re- 
pair, exclaimed sententiously : 


You all be— blanked, 
They’re better planked. 


Francts Endicott. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. By Adol- 
phus W.Greely. Fully illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1886. Price, $10. 

The Complete Angler. By Isaac Walton. Cas- 
sell’s & Co. 1886. Price, 10 cents. 

Frank’s Ranche, or, My Holiday in the Rockies. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.25. 

The Racing Calendar, for the year 1886. 
toCome. By J. E. & J. P. Weatherby. 
6 Old Burlington street. 1886. 

On the Construction of Modern Cycles. By Robt. 
Ed. Phillips. Mem. Inst., M. E. Published by 
authority of the Council Inst. M. E. 10 Victoria 
Chambers, London, S. W. Illustrated. 

The C. W. A. Guide Book, containing Descrip- 
tions of Canadian Roads, Hotels, Consuls, etc. 
April, 1884. 

A Dictionary of English Synonymes and Synony- 
mous or Parallel Expressions, designed as a Practical 
Guide to Apiness and Variety of Phraseology. By 
Richard Soule. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1885. 

American Yachts, their Clubs and Races. By J. 
D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. Author 
of ‘‘ The Question of Ships.” With Outline Draw- 
ings of the Water Color Sketches. By Frederic S. 
Cozzens. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 

The Advantages of Cycling, with Practical Sugges- 


Races 
London. 


tions on Learning and Riding. By5678. Rah- 
way, N. J. 1886. 16pp. I2mo. 

Sermons on the Card and other Discourses. By 
Hugh Latimer Marty. 1555. Cassell & Co. 1886, 


Price, 10 cents. Edited by Henry Morley. 

Mountain Adventures in Various Parts of the 
World, selected from the Narratives of Celebrated 
Travelers. By J. T. Headley. Illustrated. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

Wonderful Escapes, revised from the French of 
F. Bernard. By Richard Whiteing. Illustrated. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 
World. By Victor Meunier. Illustrated. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill in all Ages 
and Countries. Translated and enlarged. from the 
French of Guillaume Dipping. By Charles Russell. 
Illustrated. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. 

Around the World. By E. D. G. Prime.  Illus- 
trated. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

Compound Oxygen, its Mode of Action and Re- 
sults. By G. R. Starkey, M. D. Philadelphia. 
Starkey and Paten, 1529 Arch street. 


Book of the Black Bass, comprising its Complete 
Scientific and Life History, together with a Practical 
Treatise on Angling and Fly-fishing, and a full de- 
scription of Tools, Tackle and Implements. By 
James A. Henshall, M. D. Fully illustrated. 


Radfahrer’s Jahr-Buch. 1866. T. H. S. Walker, 
Publisher. 18 Krausen Strasse, Berlin, Price,25 cents. 

The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie. 
New York. Cassell & Co. 1586. 10 cents. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. New York. 
Cassell & Co., 741 Broadway. Price, ro cents. 


A coop little book is ‘‘Frank’s Ranche” for 
those who have the desire to found a family in the 
Rocky Mountains, or who have dear friends pioneer- 
ing along the line of the Northern Pacific Road in 
search of broad acres and fulsom flocks. The 
author comes from England to hunt up his son and 
judge of the resources of our far western territories. 
He tells his story with directness and answers un- 
consciously many questions constantly put by would- 
be emigrants, as to the life they may expect after 
they leave the pleasant ways of civilization behind 
them. 


WE have just received the one hundred and four- 
teenth volume of the ‘‘ Racing Calendar,” a chuncky 
little work of 840 pages, containing pretty much every- 
thing a horse man wants to know, except—the name 
of the winning horse. The Table of Contents in- 
cludes the Rules of Racing; Rules of the Jockey 
Club Scale of Weight-for-age ; List of Jockey Club 
Members ; List of Licensed Jockeys ; Colors worn 
by Riders; Length of Race Courses; Index to 
Horses Engaged, etc., etc. 


Messrs. Donity, EAKINS BRIERLEY send us 
the ‘‘ Guide Book of the Canadian Wheelmen’s As- 
sociation for 1884”’—old, to be sure, but very good. 
But why is the work not reproduced for 1886, with 
improvements to date? Wake up, friends of the 
North! 


One hundred plates of high grade and 525 pages 
of letter-press make up a readable pamphlet by R. 
E. Phillips, a London patent agent, on the ‘‘ Con- 
struction of Modern Cycles.”” No one caring for the 
dynamics of the subject should neglect this work. 


TueEsecretary of an athletic organization is in a 
measure the literary standard of those to whom he 
owes his position. ‘‘ Soule’s Synonyms” is therefore to 
be commended to every aspirant for club honors on 
the ground that no club can afford to have its re- 
ports couched in any but good English. OUTING 
receives hundreds of letters every month from 
club officials who contribute news in regard to 
their association. _We have to rewrite a large 
share of them, because some work like Soule’s has 
not been familiar to the writer. 
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LIEUTENANT KELLEY, of the United States Navy, 
has placed lovers of the water under deep obliga- 
tions in making his excellent book ‘‘ American 
Yachts.” This volume of 450 pages is designed to 
accompany and explain the portfolio of water color 
sketches of American yachts, by our special artist, 
Frederic S. Cozzens. This book notice is timely, in 
that Mr. Cozzens’ last and most admirable plate of 
the Puritan and Genesta has just issued from the 
press of Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

Mr. KELLEy’s book is as interesting as a story of 
Stevenson’s. It is a complete view of our yachting 
history, told so agreeably that the reader is tempted 
to forget that he is dealing with records, and to read 
on, taking note of nothing but graces of literary ex- 
pression. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS are issuing a capital set 
of books suitable for birthday presents, treating of 
remarkable feats in the hunting field, exploration, 
and elsewhere. One of these deals with famous hunts 
after gorillas, tigers, lions, elephants, crocodiles, and 
the rest. There is a particularly good one on bears, 
which we hope to reproduce later, when we have 
more space, and receive permission from the pub- 
lishers of the book. In the meantime, buy the 
book, for we may never print the chapter. Those 
of our readers who are following Thomas Stevens’ 
entertaining articles on his trip around the world 
should supplement this by reading up the countries 
traversed. He will soon be in India. Thence he 
will make China, and close with Japan. Dr. Prime 
visited these countries in 1876, and wrote on his 
return a most agreeabie volume of his impressions 
called ‘‘ Around the World,” published by the Har- 
pers. Though the book is now ten years old, we 
call attention to it this month that our 100,000 read- 
ers may be the wiser by its perusal. 


A ROMANCE by the author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear”! 
is an event of no ordinary literary interest. But cap- 
tivating as ‘‘ Domesticus” is as a story, we confess 
that it has a greater value in our eyes as a con- 
tribution to the science of social economy. It isa 
book the contents of which should be patiently pon- 
dered by every young housewife, and by every 
maiden who wishes to qualify herself to become one. 
It is a most admirable presentation of the difficulties 
with which, especially in this country, mistresses 
have to contend in dealing with their domestics, and 
the surest if not only adequate remedy for them. 
The lessons taught in this little volume constitute an 
admirable system of household ethics, presented in a 
singularly graceful and attractive style. Two hun- 
dred years ago our white races constituted only about 
one-tenth of the population of the globe. One hun- 
dred years ago they constituted about 15 per cent., 
and to-day they constitute over 30 per cent. With 
the increase in the relative proportion of whites to 
blacks upon the face of the earth, has been the in- 
crease in the productive power of human industries. 
The greater ingenuity of the white races, applied to 
science and the mechanic arts, has so multiplied the 
agencies for the production of everything required 
to gratify the appetite, pride, and ambition of man 
that the world is now groaning under the weight of 
over-production — every market is glutted. 


But while- the producing power of our race has- 


been so rapidly and so largely increased, we have 
made absolutely no progress in perfecting the laws 
for its distribution. Increased production, instead 
of ameliorating the condition of all, seems to have 


1“ Tomesticus,” by Wm. Allen Butler. Scribner & Co., 
New York, 1886. 
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emptied its cornucopia into the laps of the few, leav- 
ing the proportion of the poor and destitute as large, 
if not larger, than when chemistry meant alchemy, 
and when science was another name for witchcraft. 
The problem of the future is no longer how to pro- 
duce wealth, but how to distribute it. Labor strikes, 
which are now so rife all over the land, are prelim- 
inary studies. If the improved agencies for increas- 
ing the output of human industries are to enrich but 
a few, bringing neither comfort nor leisure to the 
multitude, they become rather a curse than a blessing 
to society. ‘To give to the laborer his fair propor- 
tion of the wealth and abundance of the land is a 
question which will not be put off much longer, but 
must come to the front as the question which is to 
make or break the political fortunes of the statesmen 
of the next generation. 

‘*Domesticus”’ is, we believe, the first substantial 
literary contribution to this grave inquiry. It deals, 
very properly, with the ethical, which is the most 
important aspect of the question, and through which 
only the economical solution is to be finally reached. 
We congratulate Mr. Butler upon the success with 
which he has discharged the debt which every lawyer 
is said to owe to his profession, and we feel grateful 
to him for having so skillfully taught a lesson which, 
if properly taken to heart, will work a salutary revo- 
lution in every household in the land. 


SPALDING’s LEAGUE GUIDE FOR 1886 is a work 
of exceptional interest to the base-ball fraternity at 
large, and the professional class in particular, inas- 
much as it contains the history of the National 
League from its organization in 1876 to the close of 
the most successful year of its existence in 1885, 
completing the first decade of the League. This 
part of the ‘‘ Guide” includes the ten years’ history 
of the annual contests for the championship, to- 
gether with the names of the officers of all the 
League clubs from 1876 to 1885, as well as those of 
the team-players of each club. The monthly records 
of the championship season, both of the League and 
the American Association, is again a special feature 
of the ‘‘Guide.” The record of the ten years of 
club contests between Eastern and Western clubs, 
both of the League and the American Association, 
is especially interesting, as also are the articles on 
professional club management. 

ANOTHER work from Spalding Brothers is their 
extensive Sporting Goods Catalogue, which is the 
best work of the kind yet published. The addenda 
to the Catalogue, in the form of rules of all games, 
is especially noteworthy. These will prove of great 
value to those who are not well posted in the rules 
governing the favorite sports, and as they are 
couched in careful and concise language their mean- 
ing is too plain to admit of misconstruction. Messrs. 
Spalding deserve special commendation for the en- 
terprise shown in the publication of their Catalogue. 

O. P. CAYLER, of Cincinnati, the base-ball editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, has compiled 
for Mr. Reach, the best American Association official 
guide he has as yet published. It is of especial 
value to every association club, as well as to all the 
National Agreement clubs, as it gives the full text of 
the National Agreement, and the American Constitu.. 
tion. Its club statistics, too, are interesting, includ- 
ing, as they do, the averages of the outside leagues, 
though not those of the National League. 

‘“‘ListE ANNUELLE DES YACHTS FRANCAIS, 
BELGES, EsPAGNOLS, ITALIENS, PoRTUGAIS, ETC.” 
Published by R. Vuillaume and B. Clerk. 1884- 
1885. Paris: Office of Le Yacht, 
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AUSTRALIA. 


[Votes from our Special Correspondent.] 


THE Foot-ball mania prevails in all its virulence. 
Thousands attend the various grounds to wit- 
ness matches between rival teams, and yell them- 
selves hoarse in their vocal efforts to inspire 
pluck into their partisans. I recently read of a 
contest of this kind which raised the enthusiasm 
of the spectators to— well, say a couple of hun- 
dred in the shade — and it was generally asserted, 
and equally generally admitted, that it was the 
most inspiriting match that had taken place 
during the season. This opinion was probably 
arrived at from the fact that during the progress 
of the game, two of the players were carried off 
the ground in an insensible condition through 
having come into violent contact with one 
another; whilst another unfortunate individual 
was conveyed, without undue ostentation, direct 
from the spot where he fell to the nearest 
hospital, where two surgeons succeeded in set- 
ting his fractured leg. And I am told that 
foot-ball, as played in this country, is a fine, 
healthy, invigorating exercise; and further, that 
it is one that is specially calculated to make fine 
men of those who participate in it. Perhaps it is. 
But for my own part I think it better calculated 
to make its players first-class corpses. How- 
ever, as the French have it, chacun a son gout. 

Thursday, April 30 (if I were cynical, which 
I am not, I would here remark that the first of 
that month would have been a more appropriate 
date), witnessed the first lawn tennis contest be- 
tween the colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria. The match took place at Sydney 
(N.S.W.), on the Association Cricket Ground; 
and, as is customary when one colony is pitted 
against another, in any branch of sport or ath- 
letics, a large, and let it be added, fashionable, 
gathering was present. The courts, which were 
in excellent order, were marked out in front of 
the grand stand; thus affording those present a 
chance to view the game from commencement 
to finish without inconvenience either to them- 
selves or the players. The play extended over 
two days, and at the conclusion of the first one, 
neither side had secured an advantage, both 
having succeeded in scoring 18 sets. However, 
in the course of the following day the game as- 
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sumed a very different appearance, as_ the 
representatives of this colony experienced little 
difficulty in vanquishing their opponents; the 
final results being : Victoria, 37 sets; New South 
Wales, 26 sets. Let us hope that our Sydney 
friends will not be disheartened at the unex- 
pected termination of the contest, but that they 
will, to quote the words of your own Long- 
fellow : 


** Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger.” 


In a former contribution to OUTING, it may 
be remembered that I reviewed briefly the posi- 
tion of lacrosse in this colony, and pointed out 
that an association was established in the in- 
terest of this branch of athletics. At a meeting 
of that body which was held recently, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that an invitation 
be forwarded to the Amateur Lacrosse Associa- 
tion of Canada for a team of players to visit the 
Colonies in the course of next season, with a view 
to test the proficiency of Colonial exponents of 
the game. Whether it will be accepted or not, 
remains to be seen. Should, however, the difii- 
culties which at first present themselves be 
overcome, the gentlemen who would compose 
the team may rely on “a hundred thousand 
welcomes,” from the people of these colonies. 
And, to view it from another point, such a visit 
would, in all probability, lend to the sport such 
an impetus as to cause it to rank high in popu- 
lar favor. I unite most heartily with my la- 
crosse brethren, in earnestly hoping that in the 
course of next year we will experience the felicity 
of entertaining a party of Canadian amateur 
players. 

It is the custom of the medical students of 
the Melbourne University to hold annually a 
“paper chase,” more widely known, perhaps, as 
“Hare and Hounds,” and as these hunts are 
deservedly popular amongst the members of 
this branch of an a/ma mater, the wonder is 
that they do not occur oftener. However, on 
the afternoon of Friday, the first of May last, 
the “Meds” met at Brighton, a seaside resort 
distant ten miles from the city, at three o’clock 
punctually. Four minutes later, the hares, of 
which there were three, were sent away, and 
fifteen minutes later, the hounds, nineteen in all, 
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were in hot pursuit. For the first mile the 
country was open, and the pack kept well to- 
gether. But bracken, bush fences, and _ stiff 
hills had then to be negotiated, and caused the 
hounds to straggle, and lengthen into a line. A 
market garden was crossed, and upon the Chel- 
tenham Road being reached, it was thought 
that the “quarry” had abandoned their cross- 
country tactics. A long run ensued, and event- 
ually, on gaining the summit of a hill, the hares 
were perceived a short distance ahead, entering 
Mordialloc, their place of refuge. A sea bath 
terminated a run of about fifteen miles, the 
greater portion of which was over a rough and 
thickly-wooded country. After this, some hun- 
dred gentlemen, representatives of this partic- 
ular profession, sat down to dinner, and passed 
a jovial evening, during which the first hound 
was presented with an elegant medal, the gift 
of a genial doctor. It is almost remarkable 
that such a healthy pastime as “Hare and 
Hounds ” does not prevail more extensively in 
the Colonies during the winter months. 

Our hunting season was formerly opened on 
the 30th of May last, and a large number of 
gentlemen donned the “pink” and met at the 
Werribee Station, some miles from the 
metropolis. A pleasant if short ride brought 
them to Point Cook, when, after luncheon, the 
hounds were laid on to a deer, which was 
smartly “cut out” from aherd in the vicinity. 
The quarry, throwing its nostrils into the air, 
took a direct line to Laverton, with men and 
dogs in full pursuit. After an inspiriting run of 
two miles, the deer doubled and returned, past 
Point Cook, to the seashore, where it stood at 
bay, and the hounds were whipped off. During 
the chase, a fox had been seen stealing away 
towards a large fresh-water swamp hard by, 
and several “casts” were made to pick up his 
scent; but as the ground was hard, and a 
strong wind blew from the north, the efforts 
were unsuccessful, and, accordingly, the party 
returned to town. 

And whilst on this subject, it will not perhaps 
be out of place to mention that three red deer, 
the gift of the Earl of Derby, the late Secretary 
of State to the Colonies, to the Melbourne Hunt 





-Club House, have arrived in excellent condition. 


They have been sent to Derrimat Park, where, 
owing to the munificence of Sir W. J. Clarke, a 
local baronet, in granting the land, the club has 
been enabled to construct a commodious home 
for them, as well as for a herd of stags which 
have been contributed by the Messrs. Chirnside, 
true sportsmen of Werribee Park. Huntsmen 
appear to have altogether foresworn kangaroos 
for hunting purposes, and now that they possess 
a plentiful supply of deer, look down with con- 
tempt on their once boon friend, the “ dingo.” 
During the war scare which has lately been 
agitating us, our yachtsmen, to a man, showed 
that they possessed not only a very proper 
loyalty but true seamen’s pluck. Fearing that 
the descent might occur at any moment of an 
enemy that was believed to entertain specially 
hostile intentions with regard to these colonies, 
volunteer corps of various kinds were hastily 
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formed, with a view to the defence, if necessary, 
of our hearths and homes. Our permanent 
naval force was reported to be inadequate to 
the efficient working of our gunboats in an 
action; accordingly, the gentlemen who con- 
stitute our various yacht clubs, offered in a 
body to enroll to assist the naval brigade in the 
defence of our shores. Several meetings were 
held to consider the matter, one of which was 
attended by Captain Thomas, the naval com- 
mandant, in order to explain the duties that 
would be imposed upon the corps if it should be 
deemed necessary to establish it. In the course 
of his address to those present, he explained that 
no distinction would exist between them and the 
permanent force, and that, therefore, they would 
not be permitted to wear a distinctive uniform. 
He added that they would only be called out in 
the event of an emergency, and that they would 
be compelled to serve wherever he directed. 
However, the proffered services were rejected 
when it was ascertained that the probability of 
war had passed away. It will be conceded that 
the movement was one that did honor alike to 
the heads and hearts of all who were concerned 
in it. However, personally, whilst admiring 
this chivalry, I trust the occasion may never 
arise when our government will find it necessary 
to accept this spontaneous offer of our gallant 
yachtsmen. 

Since I last wrote you, the yachting season 
has been brought to a close, and almost without 
exception, the different fleets have been moored 
for the winter. The Saint Kilda Yacht Club 
terminated its year of operations most happily 
with two races, one for center-board, and the 
other for keel boats. For the latter but three 
entries were received, vzz.: W. Davis’ Louzse, 
Messrs. McQuie Bros.’ Cyguet, and W. Knight’s 
Sylph. However, as the Lowzse did not start, 
the contest was reduced to a match between the 
Cygnet and Sy/ph. The latter, on the signal 
being given, was first away, and as her opponent 
failed to overhaul her, she secured an easy vic- 
tory. For the other race, Messrs. McKay Bros.’ 
Waterwitch, Mr. J. Kerr’s Daphne, Rear-Com- 
modore Meyers’ Camz//a, Mr. R. Whitehead’s 
Snowdrop, and Mr. B. Wild’s Alarm entered. 
The boats were dispatched well together. The 
Camilla was the first to round the south buoy, 
then Waterwitch, Alarm, Daphne, and Snow- 
drop. Camzlla then commenced to increase her 
lead, and Szowdrop passed Daphne. These 
positions were maintained for the first and 
second rounds, when the Camz//a and Water- 
witch drew away, and left their opponents far 
astern. During the last round it became appar- 
ent that the race between the Camzi/la and 
Waterwzttch would be avery close one. The 
Camilla had hitherto held a lead of nearly a 
minute, but on the reach from the Sandridge to 
the Emerald Hill buoy, Waterwztch kept creep- 
ing on the leader, and was nearly up to her on 
reaching the latter buoy. The race now became 
highly exciting, and, as each boat hoisted its 
spinnakers, it was apparent that Waterwitch 
was still gaining, and eventually, by a piece of 
smart sailing, she came in a winner by about 
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half a bowsprit. 
to Alarm. 

The opening of the cycling season in Sydney, 
in April last, was perhaps the most successful 
demonstration of the kind that has yet taken 
place in the sister colony. About two hundred 
riders assembled at the Circular Quay, and, 
forming themselves into an imposing procession, 
proceeded by way of the principal streets of the 
city to the Sir Joseph Banks Hotel Botany, 
where an excellent tea was awaiting them. Mr. 
G. E. Crane, the president of the Sydney Bicycle 
Club, presided over the vesperal meal, having on 
his right hand side Mr. A. Wood, a vice-presi- 
dent of the same club, and on his left Mr. James 
Martin, president of the New South Wales 
Union. Upon removal of the cloth, several 
gentlemen rendered some vocal and instrumental 
music in excellent style, and they materially 
aided in making the occasion such a memorable 
one. During the evening, the opportunity was 
taken to present Mr. Alfred Edward, of the Syd- 
ney Bicycle Club, with a medal in commemora- 
tion of his having been the first wheelman to 
accomplish on wheels a journey to Melbourne. 
It is gratifying to note that the recipient, in the 
course of his response, remarked that “though 
the ride was a stiff one, the splendid reception 
given him on his arrival in Melbourne was such 
as to compensate him for all the difficulties of 
the journey.” 

It seems but a short time ago since the wheel 
was first introduced into Queensland, and it was 
feared then that the enervating nature of the 
climate of the sister colony would prevent, to 
any great extent, the development of cycling. 
However, this has proved a fallacy, for I have 
now to chronicle the first annual meeting of the 
Brisbane Bicycle Club, which is, from all I can 
gather, an enthusiastic and pushing body of 
riders. The report presented by the Honorable 
Secretary disclosed the pleasing facts that the 
club had, during its brief existence, held a cham- 
pionship race meeting, which had had the effect of 
inducing several riders of the other colonies to 
compete in several of the events included in the 
programme. This undertaking, it appears, how- 
ever, resulted in a heavy financial loss to the 
club, but it had the effect of bringing the sport 
prominently before the notice of the public. 
Again, two members had accomplished pioneer 
rides, that from Sydney to Rockhampton 
being claimed as the longest on Colonial record. 
Amongst the office-bearers elected for the ensu- 
ing season were His Excellency Sir A. Mus- 
grove, Sir Thomas MclIlwraith and Sir G. St. G., 
R. Gore; so the club should indeed be a happy 
one. At this meeting was first mooted the 
desirability of forming either a branch of the 
New South Wales Cyclists’ Union or a distinct 
governing body. The matter, however, was de- 
ferred to a later date, and the determination 
arrived at with regard to the matter has not yet 
reached me. And whilst writing of annual 
meetings, I must not omit to mention that the 
fourth gathering of that nature was recently 
held by the Tasmanian Bicycle Club (Hobart), 
which is the oldest wheel ‘body in Tasmania. 


Third position was accorded 
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A peculiar feature in regard to it was the recom- 
mendation of the committee for the members to 
organize fishing excursions and picnics in con- 
nection with club runs, with a view to engender- 
ing greater interest in those weekly events than 
is now evinced. The local governor is also 
patron of this institution. 

And yet another. The New South Wales 
Cyclists’ Union celebrated its second annual 
meeting a few weeks back, and it is re- 
ported to have been the stormiest gathering that 
occurred in the sister capital in connection with 
our glorious sport. This was attributable to a 
proposition made by arefined and elegant member 
of this governing body to the effect that no per- 
son who was in any way connected with the 
wheel trade be eligible for office, honorary or 
otherwise, on the council. As it happens, Mr. 
James Martin, who is interested to a consider- 
able extent in the vending of cycles, is the presi- 
dent of this body, and was, on this particular 
occasion, occupying the chair in that capacity. 
An acrimonious and disorderly discussion fol- 
lowed, which disclosed the fact that at least 
some of the members of this body are lacking 
in the qualities which are popularly believed to 
constitute a gentleman. However, let it be 
recorded to the credit of the greater portion of 
Sydney wheelmen that the motion was event- 
ually rejected by an overwhelming majority, and 
that, after a ballot had been taken, Mr. Martin 
was once more elected as president of this insti- 
tution. 

And writing of unions reminds me that the 
Victorian Cyclists’ Union has recently effected 
two important changes, both, let me add, for 
the better; the one is consequent on the other. 
But let me explain: Mr. F. J. Empson had, for 
a long time past, nominally occupied the position 
of Honorable Secretary to this body; but hav- 
ing tendered his resignation of the office, for 
some reason known but to himself, Mr. Stewart, 
of the Melbourne Bicycle Club, was elected to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Stewart is an enthusiastic 
tourist. Hence his first efforts were directed to 
the formation of a touring branch of the Vic- 
torian Cyclists’ Union, on a basis similar to that 
of the English Cyclists’ Touring Club. This 
object he has already, in a measure, accom- 
plished; nevertheless, a great deal remains to 
be performed before this excellent system can 
be said to be in proper working order. How- 
ever, the ball has been set rolling, and that is the 
principal thing; and there is every appearance 
of believing that it will not be permitted to be- 
come stationary. Already consuls have been 
appointed throughout the various country dis- 
tricts, and hotels have been selected which will 
accommodate tourists at an uniform tariff. Not 
the least important duty imposed upon these 
consuls is that it will be imperative of them to 
report all infractions of the amateur definition 
to headquarters, which may occur in their re- 
spective districts. This alone is of infinite im- 
portance, and will materially assist the other 
branch of this institution in maintaining and 
carrying out the most important of its enact- 
ments. Allapod. 
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PASTIMES OF THE PERSIANS. 


THE magnificent ruins of Persepolis, soaring 
mournfully above the desolate plain, seem to 
beckon appealingly to casual traveler and search- 
ing archzologist, to witness the evidence of 
Persia's former greatness. They appear to be for- 
ever offering mute apologies for a nation whose 
greatness is but a melancholy memory of the 
past, and which in an era of general progress 
and improvement seems content to grovel in the 
dust of degradation utter and complete. The 
ruins of Persepolis are impressive as the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or the Roman Coliseum, and 
their mute but eloquent testimony is irrefutable. 

Turning from these inanimate evidences to 
the nineteenth century descendants of the men 
whose accomplishments are thus plainly recorded 
on the scroll of ocular demonstration, one 
searches their character and their pursuits for 
some corresponding evidence, but nothing is 
found, not even in their pastimes. Ancient 
Persian paintings prove that dashing Iranian 
horsemen played polo before the foundation of 
Rome, but your modern Persian knows nothing 
of polo, any more than he does of the matchless 
architecture of Persepolis. 

“The sports of the Persians,” said Mr. B ; 
in reply to a question, “are cheating and deceiv- 
ing, and their favorite pastime is lying. This is 


partly because they are too indolent to tax them- 
selves with any unnecessary physical exertion, 
and partly because the despotism of an avaricious 
government has rendered these woeful accom- 


plishments necessary for the protection of private 
property. The modern Persian is compelled to 
cheat, deceive, and tell falsehoods, in order to 
exist and accumulate property; consequently 
legitimate and healthful pastimes are crowded to 
the wall.” And Mr. B , an Englishman, an 
Oriental scholar, and a resident of Persia for 
nearly twenty years, laughed amusedly at the 
idea of the Persians having anything correspond- 
ing to the Englishman’s idea of pastimes, and 
volunteered the encouraging remark that at- 
tempting to pen anything about the pastimes of 
the Shah’s subjects would be found a good deal 
like trying to manufacture something out of 
nothing. 

However, if we step down from our own high 
and healthful standard, and contemplate them 
from their own level, we find that even the 
Persians have their own peculiar pastimes, and 
that some of them correspond very nearly with 
our own. Strolling down towards the Shah 
Abbas bazaar in Teheran the same evening, after 
talking with Mr. B——, my attention is attracted 
by a small crowd of Teherains of the lower and 
commercial class, congregated in an alley-way. 
From the excitement and the dull thud of ob- 
jects striking each other, it is apparent that rival 
owners of fighting rams are permitting their 
champions to struggle for the mastery. These 
little contests around quiet corners are of almost 
hourly occurrence, and a stroll of fifteen minutes 
about the streets of the Persian capital is impos- 
sible without encountering mild-eyed “sports,” 
leading their pet rams tenderly along by astring. 


The necks of the rams are encased in broad 
leathern collars, gaily ornamented with beads 
and cowries, and from which are suspended 
amulets to ward off the evil eye, and a clear- 
toned bell. This bell, dangling from the collar, 
and jingling merrily as he walks along, an- 
nounces the approach of a fighting ram and _ his 
owner or attendant. Sometimes one meets a 
procession of several, each one in charge of a 
separate attendant; these are ez route to the 
garden of some grandee to engage in a regular 
tournament for the entertainment of his guests. 
The fighting rams of Teheran are of the big- 
tailed variety. The breed is gentleness imper- 
sonated, and their contests are comparatively 
tame performances. The owners bet freely on 
the prowess of their respective champions, 
wagering anything from a dinner of éazaar- 
kabobs to astake of several Zomans ; and plenty 
of Teherani sports depend entirely on the fight- 
ing capabilities of their ram for a living. Har- 
rassed with no hair-splitting niceties nor worry- 
ing definitions between amateurism and _profes- 
sionalism, he sallies forth and fights his ram for 
the wager of a breakfast for himself and a feed 
of barley for his pet. Like knight-errants of old, 
the Persian sport and his fighting ram wander 
the streets, seeking battle everywhere, winning 
a few kerans to-day, and losing them again to- 
morrow; true soldiers of fortune these, often 
having to battle for their breakfast before eating 
it! Many of the smaller merchants own fighting 
rams, keeping them tied up in tront of their 
shop. When business gets dull, they send 
challenges to rival merchants, and fights take 
place daily, sometimes purely for amusement, 
and sometimes for a wager. 

In Ispahan, Hamadan, and more southernly 
cities, the chief pastime seems to be pigeon-fly- 
ing; but here again we find the sport degenerat- 
ing to mere contests of sharp practice between 
rival fanciers and men actually making their 
living by the trained cleverness of decoy birds. 
Pigeon fancying in Persia is regarded as a some- 
what disreputable pastime, because his mode of 
carrying on the amusement causes the fancier to 
ramble about the flat roofs of his neighbors’ 
houses. This leaves him open to constant 
suspicion of intrigue, and his jealous and more 
sedate neighbors can never leave their homes 
without a lurking suspicion that the gay and 
festive pigeon-fancier may be invading his roof, 
ostensibly flying his pigeons, but in reality mak- 
ing clandestine love to their women the moment 
they are out of sight. The pigeons are chiefly 
tumblers, and are flown regularly mornings and 
evenings. Liberating the flock, they commence 
their circular flight and their well-known pretty 
performance of tumbling in mid-air. They are 
brought up very tame, and are trained to return 
and be fed at the waving of a flag, and their 
owner’s peculiar call or whistle, as well as to 
settle on his person and allow themselves to be 
handled. Watching for a favorable opportunity, 
when the flock are somewhat scattered, a rival 
fancier turns loose his own flock among them, 
and as they circle above his premises, attempts, 
by agitating his flag and summoning back his 
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own flock, to inveigle some of his neighbors’ 
pigeons. Seeing this performance, the owner of 
the first flight also commences waving his flag 
and calling, and as his birds have been on the 
wing the longest, and consequently more inclined 
to return for their feed, he not unfrequently 
manages to turn the tables and capture one or 
two of the other flock. Sometimes several flocks 
are circling and tumbling about at the same 
time, liberated by their watchful owners at 
seemingly appropriate intervals for inveigling 
stray pigeons from other flocks; it then becomes 
chiefly a contest of cleverness at calling back by 
the different fanciers. In the exciting contests 
of calling them back the several owners dodge 
eagerly about the neighboring roofs, shouting 
and gesticulating, and waving their flags franti- 
cally to and fro. Captured pigeons are con- 
sidered legitimate prey, and are held for ransom. 
An enthusiastic fancier will search out and re- 
deem a captive pigeon from his flock at several 
times its intrinsic value, knowing that when 
fairly domiciled among a rival’s flock, it will 
prove the most dangerous of decoys to his 
remaining birds in after-contests. This redeem- 
ing of captured birds is the feature of the sport 
that appeals to the predominant commercial 
instincts of the Persian, and a few successful 
fanciers in every large city where pigeon-flying 
prevails, make their livelihood off the ransom of 
captured birds. Some of the wealthier fanciers 
decorate the legs of favorite tumblers with tiny 
gold or silver rings. As these ornaments are 


also considered legitimate booty in the flying 
and decoying tournaments, they add considerably 


to the skilful fancier’s income. These pigeon- 
fanciers have slangy expressions peculiarly their 
own, as turfmen, jockeys, dog-fanciers, scullers, 
and others do among ourselves. 

In the court-yard of almost every Persian 
nobleman is an open-air gymnasium, where his 
younger sons are required to go through a 
regular course of exercises daily. Among the 
retainers of the household is usually a profes- 
sional athlete who officiates as master of cere- 
monies and instructor to the youthful aspirants 
to gymnastic accomplishments. These exercises 
generally take place after the light noon-tide 
meal, and are regarded from the standpoint of 
an agreeable entertainment for the guests and 
older members of the family quite as much as 
for the exercising of youthful limbs. The 
principal exercises are rope-climbing, Indian- 
club swinging, manipulating a cumbersome 
wooden shield, and bending a stiff steel bow. 
The ropes dangle loosely from an elevated cross- 
beam; the Indian clubs are pretty much as with 
ourselves, and, at the end of the exercises, are 
frequently hurled aloft by the most expert 
swingers and dexterously caught in their descent. 
In exercising with the heavy wooden shield, the 
gymnast stretches himself at full length upon 
his back, grips the shield with one hand, by a 
convenient hand-hold in the center, and, holding 
it at arm’s length, extends it from side to side, 
The bow used in the strong-bow exercises, is a 
large affair, composed of lapping steel plates, 
very like carriage-springs, and has a chain in 
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lieu of a string. Wrestling is likewise indulged 
in to a certain extent. Every large Persian city 
contains professional wrestlers, called eh/2- 
wans ; these are usually tradesmen, or artisans 
as well, and wrestle chiefly for prizes or reward 
on holidays, or public rejoicings, and sometimes 
give lessons at noblemen’s private gymnasiums. 
A fall consists of bringing their opponent to his 
knees. With professionals, wrestling for a re- 
ward, or a wager, all manner of unfair and 
disreputable advantages are tolerated ; such, for 
instance, as thrusting one’s thumb in his oppo- 
nent’s eye. Annual horse-races have become 
an established institution of the capital, taking 
place at the end of March or beginning of April. 
The race-course is a short distance outside the 
walls of Teheran, and surrounds an oval garden. 
It measures.two laps to the favs-akh, or nearly 
two miles in circumference. The races are all 
running races, and for long distances; the 
shortest being twice around the track, and the 
longest, five times. There is no springy turf in 
Persia ; the track is simply the natural gravelly 
surface of the desert cleared of the larger stones 
and rendered half-way smooth; it is, of course, 
very severe on the horses, not a few retiring 
from the course with sprains in the middle of a 
race. Last season (1885) a total of 125 horses 
contested in these races. The Shah invariably 
has the largest number of entries; probably out of 
the hundred and twenty-five at least fifty would 
be from the royal stables. These royal steeds 
are distinguished by having their tails dyed 
crimson. Turcoman horses generally win the 
longer races, and Arabs the shorter. The 
prizes, which are of small value, are given by 
the Shah, and the races, like every other enter- 
tainment on a large scale, are gotten up chiefly 
or solely for his special entertainment. The 
gathering at this Persian Derby will aggregate, 
perhaps, 25,000 people, and is unique in that a 
large majority attend on horseback, donkey- 
back, camel-back, or on anything with four 
legs. No such motley and unorganized collec- 
tion of mounted men are to be seen anywhere 
else in the world. Horsemen are careering and 
capering about everywhere, to the imminent 
danger of such few pedestrians as are on the 
ground. Horse-racing is, I believe, now in- 
dulged in solely at the capital; but the remains 
of an ancient race-course at Ispahan, enclosed 
with low walls, containing éala-khanas for 
spectators, proves that the sport is an ancient 
institution of the country. The pleasures of the 
chase are followed to a very limited extent. In 
some parts of Persia wild boars abound, and are 
hunted, on horseback, with spears. The boars 
frequent the reedy marshes bordering lakes or 
rivers. Dogs and gangs of beaters are employed 
to oust them from the thickets to the open plain. 
The waiting horsemen then place themselves be- 
tween the cover and the game and give chase. 
The spears employed are long, and used for 
thrusting, and not hurled. Boar-hunting may 
be considered purely a pastime, for pork is to 
the Persian unclean and repulsive as to a Jew; 
albeit the Persian sportsman is usually nothing 
but a pot-hunter. Antelopes are found on the 
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elevated plateaux of central Persia, and are 
sometimes hunted with greyhounds and falcons. 
The Persian greyhound is a graceful animal, 
with longer hair than the English variety, and 
with “feathered” ears, feet and tail. These 
feathered extremities are frequently dyed yellow 
or crimson. The falcons are trained to pursue 
the fleeing antelope and attack them about the 
head, thus confusing them and retarding their 
speed and enabling the greyhounds to overtake 
them. ‘The Shah is himself perhaps the keenest 
sportsman in all Persia, and is also lauded—by 
his sycophants, who wouldn’t dare to say other- 
wise—as the best shot in the country. The 
nearest forests of Mazanderan, over the Elburz 
Mountains, north of the capital, and the whole 
country for a radius of forty miles, is strictly 
preserved for his own hunting. In the Mazan- 
deran forests are found leopards, panthers, and 
tigers, besides an abundance of deer and smaller 
game. When the Shah goes on a hunting ex- 
pedition he is accompanied by several hundred 
attendants—hunters, beaters, gun-bearers, tent- 
men, grooms, cooks, etc., quite a small host of 
horsemen—so that the danger of his getting 
chewed up by a tiger is anything but great. 
More of a family pastime are the garden 
parties, which are perhaps, after all, the most 
popular form of out-door amusement. Any fine 
day in summer dozens of these outing-parties 
may be observed ex route to some suburban 
garden. The cook is usually sent forward in 
advance with a pack-animal bearing cooking 
utensils and provisions. The men then betake 


themselves off together on prancing steeds, a 
merry party, accompanied by mounted servants 
carrying bedding, carpets, ¢aadzams, tobacco, tea, 
sugar, and the never-failing samovar, or Russian 
tea-urn; lastly comes the women and children, 
perhaps a mile behind, accompanied by their 


personal attendants. The women are mere 
shapeless bundles of dark blue calico, with the 
rubanda, or small oblong peep-hole of white 
material like perforated card-board, to peep 
through, like peeping through the grating of a 
prison. The chiidren are pretty little doll- 
faced things, looking very much like wax-work 
figures in their small turbans, profusely orna- 
mented with gold braid, and their garments of 
many colors. The women bestride white don- 
keys, and carry the youngsters in front; the 
donkeys themselves are oftimes the gayest of the 
gay, in jaunty saddle-cloths and festoons of 
high-colored tassels, necklaces of bright-colored 
beads and cowries, and amulets to guard against 
the evil eye. The whole procession, from white- 
turbaned soul/ah to Abdallah with the pots and 
kettles, are supremely happy. One cannot see 
the faces of the women, but the merry prattle 
going on incessantly beneath the prison-walls of 
the enshrouding chuddar is sufficient. 

Arriving at the camping-place, formality is for 
the nonce thrown to the winds; tea-drinking, 
fruit-eating, and 4a/zan-smoking are indulged 
in ad dbctum, the ladies finding dreamy solace 
in the mild fumes and soothing bubble-bubble 
of the water-pipe equally with the men. The 
children gambol merrily among the clover, the 
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women allowed the permissible maximum of 
liberty to follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions, wander like newly-uncaged things among 
the trees, or squat around in delightfully little 
gossiping parties, and the men sit in a circle, 
smoking innumerable 4a/¢aus and spinning ex- 
travagant yarns—yarns by the side of which 
Yankee tales are quite unpretentious. Perad- 
venture, during the day, a party of strolling 
Zut?s, or buffoons, drop in and introduce their 
soul-harrowing music, and dancing baboon; or 
a professional troubadour and story-teller has 
been engaged to entertain them with song and 
story and the recitation of popular poetry. 
About 9 P.M. the one full meal of the day is 
partaken of, light being provided by lanterns 
hanging to the branches of the trees and a 
Russian candle-lamp or two on the ground. 
Their table is the carpeted green-sward, and 
everybody gathers around the spread and helps 
themselves, with their fingers, from whichever 
dish takes their fancy. After dinner each 
party’s bedding is spread out under neighboring 
trees; the men betake themselves back to the 
city and the hum-drum affairs of every-day life 
again in the morning, leaving the women and 
children and the remaining servants to follow at 
their leisure. Apart from the garden-parties, 
out-door pastimes are, however, confined to a 
very limited proportion even of the great per- 
sonages of the realm; the indolent character of 
the average Persian leads him to seek his chief 
amusement within the seclusion of his own 
premises; to this end he employs dancing-boys 
and singing-boys, and values his wives and 
female slaves according to their accomplishments 
in dancing, posturing, and their general ability 
to afford him amusement. The dancing-boys 
are doll-faced little fellows, dressed in high- 
colored costumes. They twirl around, jump up 
and down and tumble about among each other 
on the carpet without any pretence to order- 
liness, looking very like so many marionettes. 
The singing-boys howl doubtful love-songs in 
noisy chorus that is anything but melodious to 
European ears. Card-playing is now getting to 
be pretty general among ‘the higher-class Per- 
sians of Teheran and other places where they 
come into contact with Europeans, and chess 
and backgammon are old established games. 
Chess is played as they play it in India, differing, 
I believe, from our own manner in that the 
pawn has but one square to pass at first instead 
of two. In backgammon the dice is thrown 
with the hand. In all these games undetected 
cheating passes for cleverness. There is an old 
Persian game of cards, played with twenty 
cards: four kings, four queens, four knaves, 
four courtesans, and four ahs, or aces. The 
cards are hand-painted papier-maché squares 
the eighth of an inch thick. They are somtimes 
painted by celebrated native artists and cost as 
much as $20 a pack. Only one game, called 
ahs en ahs, is played. Lower-class Persians 
play a game very similar to our draughts or 
checkers. They may be seen any day playing 
in the ¢chaz-khans (tea saloons) or in quiet cor- 
ners of the bazaars. The squares are marked 
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on a board or large tile with charcoal, and any 
small objects serve for figures, or pieces. There 
seems to be as great a dearth of games among 
the youth as among the grown people; still they 
may be seen winning walnuts from each other 
by games very similar to the marble-playing of 
the American and English youth. 
game appears to be placing each a certain num- 
ber of walnuts along a marked line, at a suffi- 
cient distance apart to allow of another one to 
pass between without touching. The line is 
formed near the base of a low wall; they then 
take turns in knocking the douse walnut off 
the wall so that it rolls through the line, and any 
nuts dislodged from the scratch are considered 
won, and transferred to the winner’s pocket. 
Hobble-de-hoys of twenty are often seen playing 
this game of walnuts, as also pitch-and-toss for 
coppers. Squabbles are of frequent occurrence, 
but fighting seldom results, for the meek-eyed 
youth of the Shah’s dominions are more pacifi- 
cally constituted than we were when you and I 
were young and were wont to peel off our coats 
on the smallest provocation. 

Thomas Stevens. 


Ba 
* * 


“INTERESTING TO BICYCLERS.”— 
A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Wheel :— 


The following item going the rounds of the 
press is erroneous and misleading in several 
particulars :— 


“In the Supreme Court, a case has just been 
decided which is a matter of considerable interest 
to wheelmen, as it materially affects the stand- 
ing of patented devices used in bicycles and tri- 
cycles. In thecase of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company vs. the Overman Wheel Company, for 
infringement of patents, a demurrer was entered 
by the defendant, which in effect acknowledged 
the allegations of the plaintiff, but denied cause 
for action. This demurrer was sustained by 
Judge Gardner, thus throwing the case out of 
court.” 

The facts in the case are these : It does not af- 
fect the standing of patented devices used in 
bicycles and tricycles; it was not a suit for 
infringement of patents ; and the decision does 
not throw the case out of court, but by statue 
sends it to the next term of the same court tobe 
tried on its merits. It only causes delay of trial. 
There are several suits pending in other courts 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company, for in- 
fringements of patents, four of them against the 
Overman Wheel Company, and four of them 
against the Ames Manufacturing Company ; 
some of them in Equity pending for some time, 
and some of them at law and recent. In the 
recent ones attachments were placed about two 
weeks ago to an aggregate amount of $45,000 
which still stand. 

Charles E. Pratt, 
Attorney for The Pope Mfg. Co. 
BosTON, February 27, 1886. 
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ANOTHER TRANS-CONTINENTAL _ BI- 


CYCLER. 


THERE is no denying the adaptability of the 
bicycle for extended tours. The recent accom- 
plishments of Thomas Stevens, now two-thirds 
around the world; of Professor Williams,of Brown 
University, who journeyed over the European 
Continent astride the steel steed ; and of Captain 
Hugh J. High, who rode from Pennsylvania to 
Nebraska and back again, are familiar to news- 
paper readers. The most recent prospective 
accomplishment is that of Frederick E. Van 
Meerbeke, a young athlete of New York city, 
who started March 1 from City Hall, New 
Yark, upon his Columbia bicycle, for a contin- 
uous wheel trip to San Francisco, by the way of 
New Orleans, touching at and visiting Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Danville, Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Deming, Benson, Tucson, 
Yuma, Los Angeles, Mojave, Goshen and San 
Francisco. He will carry his baggage securely 
packed in two luggage carriers fastened to the 
back-bone and handle-bar of his bicycle. He 
contemplates that the trip will occupy 150 days, 
including pieasure stops at interesting points. 
On the return trip he intends to ride upon the 
cars as far as Denver, and from that city will 
wheel to New York.— The Wheel. 


* 
* * 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JUNIOR.—There is no prohibition in the 
American rules against kicking the ball. It is 
not allowed in England or Ireland. It is to be 
commended on the ground that it often prevents 
a scrimmage, and tends to make the game more 
open. 


J. R. S—yYou do not state under which set 
of United States rules you want your question 
answered. The National Association rules com- 
pel the umpire to decide a goal “at once.” See 
rule VI. Sec. 4. No appeal can be taken to the 
referee. It would seem that he is prohibited 
from taking evidence of bystanders or players, 
for that involves time, and he must decide “at 
once,” “game,” or “no game.” If he calls out 
“game” in his excitement, when he means “no 
game,” or if he immediately perceives that the 
ball did not take the course he thought, there is 
sound reason for compelling him to stick to his 
first decision. His. decision is “final,” even if 
he corrects it; for when a decision is made and 
immediately corrected, the corrected decision is 
Azs decision as if he makes it “at once,’’ the rule 
is fulfilled. 

Under the College rules (Rule V., Sec. 1.) 
there seems to be no prohibition of the receipt 
by the umpire of evidence of players or others; 
no words to indicate that the decision must be 
given at once, and there is an appeal to the 
referee. Under Canadian rules we believe that 
the umpire is compelled to take evidence. 
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Tuis department of OuTinG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTinG,” 140 

assau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED APRIL 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should rl 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETICS. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


AT the Princeton winter sports, Chamberlain, ’86, 
put the shot 37 feet 1014 inches, thus beating the 
inter-collegiate record. 


A PUBLIC gymnasium has been established at 
Oakland, Cal., by R. Jones, a capitalist of that city. 
The establishment has been fitted up with the most 
modern gymnastic pharaphenalia. 


THE Athletic Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania has decided that the University uni- 
form shall consist of white shirt and trousers, the 
shirt to have the monogram ‘‘ U. P.” worked in red 
and blue in the center. 


THE newly-organized ‘‘ Central-Turn-Verein of the 
City of New York” has leased a portion of the old 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum on East Seventy-seventh 
street, having a frontage of 25 feet and a depth of 
65 feet. The ground floor will be used for the main 
hall and turners’ school, and the three upper floors 
for the other purposes of the Verein. The building 
will require an expense of $1,500 for repairs. 


THE following is the summary of the events con- 
tested at the annual gymnastic championship tourney 
of the American Athletic Club, held at Tammany 
Hall, March 11: Parallel bars, H. S. Pettit, Brook- 
lyn; flying rings, Robert Stoll, A.A.C.; club swing- 
ing, J. P. Harris, Crib Club; horizontal bar, F. J. 
Hasp, Newark, N.J.; Tumbling, Wm. Hass, won 
by default. 


THE Wynnewood Athletic Association, of Phila- 
delphia, has leased the ground at Bellevue Station, 
Norristown Railroad, and Westmoreland Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and paid the rent in full for 
one year. The property was once occupied by a club 
now almost extinct. There had been erected a fence 
and a club-house at a cost of $1,600, which the 
Wynnewood Club has purchased for $750. The 
ground is to be graded at a cost of $535, and will be 
ready for use by May 1. ‘The club has 127 members. 


Henry S. Brooks, Yale’s champion runner, has 


retired from active participation in track athletics. 
Brooks has covered 100 yards in 10 seconds, and 220 


yards in 22 2-5 seconds. At the latter distance he 
defeated L. E. Myers. He is a large, heavy man, 
and this has always been against him in a quick 
start. His speed when under way, however, is tre- 
mendous. Brooks’ favorite distance has been 220 
yards, and no one except Baker, of Harvard, has 
ever beaten him at this distance. 


THE winter sports of the Lafayette College Ath- 
letic Association were held March 8, in the gym- 
nasium, and were attended by a large throng of 
people. The contests were well maintained, and the 
result satisfactory. Hamme’s general athletic ex- 
hibition was the leading feature of the sports. Don- 
nelly, ’98, did fine tumbling; A. H. Cleveland won 
the Indian club contest, and Hamme the bar-vault- 
ing, swinging rings and parallel bars. Other prizes 
were won as follows: High kick, F. H. Payne, 7 
feet and g inches; high jump, L. D. Godshall, 5 
feet 434 inches. He also won the pole-vault at 9 
feet 6 inches. Running broad jump, G. M. Zerr, 18 
feet % inch. 


THE second winter meeting of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association was held on March 13, in the 
Hemonway Gymnasium, on which occasion the fol- 
lowing events took place: Two-hand fence-vault, S. 
H. Fessenden, ’86, 6 feet 10% inches; feather 
weight sparring, A. C. Coolidge, ’87; light weight 
sparring, a draw between G. R. Ashe, ’87, and W. 
Austin, ’87; fencing, G. Isham, R.G.; F. A. 
Houghton, S.S., had a walk-over in club-swinging; 
standing high jump, E. H. Rogers, 87, 8 feet 84 
inches; parallel bars, T. C. Bachelder, L.S.; tug-of- 
war, between ’86 and ’87, won by ’86, with this 
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team: G. A. Pudor, P. S, Churchill, G. C. Adams, 
W. R. Dewey. ’87 team: W. F. Atwood, W. J. 


Bowen, J. W. Dudley, E. S. Litchfield. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club, which is now 
laying out one of the finest athletic tracks in the 
country, has just concluded the purchase of the G. 
W. Campbell property, which adjoins the present 
club estate. The property purchased fronts on the 
Kill von Kull 250 feet, and includes an elegant man- 
sion, and a number of outbuildings. The handsome 
Quéen Anne boat-house, now situated at New 
Brighton, will be immediately transferred to the new 
grounds, and when the bowling alleys, gymnasium, 
and other additions are completed, the club will have 
one of the finest country establishments in the 
vicinity of New York, and within thirty minutes’ 
travel from the Battery. The sports of the club in- 
clude athletics, base-ball, lacrosse, lawn tennis, bicy- 
cling, boating, canoeing, and swimming, together 
with itobogganing. 


THE American Athletic Club had charge of the 
annual competition for the amateur gymnastic cham- 
pionship of the United States, which was held at 
Tammany Hall, this city, on March 11. The pro- 
gramme included six championship competitions and 
eight exhibitions. The decision of the six cham- 
pionships occupied more than two hours. In the 
club-swinging, each man was allowed five minutes. 
In the other events each man was allowed three 
turns, doing in each turn whatever feat or combina- 
tion he chose. Each of the three judges scored and 
judged separately, and on comparing results, if there 
was a disagreement, the majority decided. The 
winners of the first prize in each event were as fol- 
lows: Parallel bars, H. S. Pettit, Brooklyn, Y.M. 
C.A.; suspended rings, R. Stoll, Am.A.C.; club- 
swinging, J. D. Harris, Crib Club; horizontal bar, 
F. J. Hasp, N.T.V., Newark, N.J.; tumbling, W. 
Haas, P.A.C. -w.o.; contortion, C. E. Smith, 
PA.C., 1. 


THE vote given at the recent election of the New 
York Athletic Club presents some interesting figures. 
Only 688 votes were cast out of the membership of 
2,000, while last year, with 1,500 members, 997 
voted. The result of the ballot was as follows: 
president, William R. Travers, reélected, 685 votes; 
vice-president, A. V. de Goicouria, 682; secretary, A. 
H. Wheeler, 683; treasurer, William Wood, 638; 
captain, Walter G. Schuyler, 683; governing com- 
mittee, Walter Stanton, 684; S. B. French, 678; 
Otto Sarony, 673; R. H. Goffe, Jr., 671; Jennings 
S. Cox, 666; Edward S. Innet, 665; H. R. Miller, 
663; Joseph J. O’Donoghue, 621; G. D. Phillips, 
576; B. C, Williams, 573; A. H. Rogers, 534; J. 
Seaver Page, 527; J. W. Alexander, 436; J 
Sloane, 418; Otto Ruhe, 406, and Roscoe Conk- 
ling, 392. 


THE contest for the McGill University, Montreal, 
Gymnasium Wacksted medals, ended last month 
with the appended result: 

Fourth year students—Gold medal, Mr. Francis 
Pedley; honorable mention, Messrs. Charles Scobey, 
— Nelson, V. Yates, William Patterson, and P. E 
Ritchie. 

Second year students—Silver medal, Mr. Hilton 
Pedley; bronze medal, Mr. Thos. Pritchard. 

The judges were Mr. Fred. S. Barnjum, instructor 
and physical educator to the university; Mr. Ken- 
neth Macpherson, B. A., B.C. L., and Mr. Alf. B. 
Gwilt. 
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THE athletic exhibition given at the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, on March 27, for the benefit of the 
Harvard Boat Club was intended to illustrate the 
methods of training employed at Harvard. All the 
athletic organizations were represented and more 
than Ioo men took part. The tumbling event 
brought out thirty-six athletes, and the jumping 
from a springboard twenty-seven. The Mott Haven 
team gave an exhibition of jumping, pole vaulting, 
putting the shot, and walking. 

D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, put the shot 38 ft. 614 
in., breaking the intercollegiate record of 37 ft. 10 
in., made in 1881 by M. Cuynor, of McGill Univer- 
sity, J. C. Batchelder, L. S., succeeded in raising a 
120 dumb-bell above his head three times. The 
lacrosse club, class crews, and base ball nine gave 
exhibitions with dumbells and on the chest weights. 
The last event was an exhibition row by the Univer- 
sity crew, made up as follows :—stroke, Coloney, L. 
S.; No. 7, Brooks, ’87; No. 6, Mumford, ’87; No. 5, 
Burgess, ’87; No. 4, Yocum, M. S.; No. 3, Keyes, 
87; No. 2, Remington, ’87; bow, Butler, ’88. They 
rowed 200 strokes in remarkably good form. 


VERMONT UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
March Ig: president, T. L. Jeffords, ’86; vice- 
president, G. C. Horn, Med.; secretary, G. H. Jos- 
lin; treasurer, G. L. Wheelock, 87; directors, H. 
W. Blanchard, Med.,. J. H. Middlebrook, ’87, M. 
L. Healey, Med., A. L. Johnson, ’88, G. H. Par- 
ham, Med.; prize committee, F. A. Goodwin, Med.; 
V. O. Whitcomb, ’89, J. C. O’Brien, Med. 


BASE BALL. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

OUR Toronto base ball correspondent writes 
word under date of March 22, and says :— 

“Base-ball is making great headway in 
Toronto, and in fact all over Canada; but Toronto 
seems to be taking the lead, as all the clubs 
connected with the prominent manufacturers, 
wholesale houses, offices, etc., are forming them- 
selves into leagues, and there are also junior and 
senior leagues among the other amateur clubs. 

“The Toronto (professional) base-ball club 
have secured some first-class material for this 
year’s team, consisting of John Davis, Robert 
Elmslie, W. W. Veach, pitchers; Dell Darling, 
I. H. Humphries, catchers; Jay Faatz, rst b.; 
F. Macklin, 2d b.; Gus Alberts, 2d b. or ss.; 
F. K. Spill, 3d b. or ss.; Jonathan Morrison, cf.; 
C. Osterhout, rf.; W. Smith, lf. or 3d b. The 
season opens May 8, closes September 23, 
each club in the international league consisting 
of Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Syracuse, Utica, 
Binghampton, Toronto, Hamilton, play four- 
teen championship games with every other club, 
making ninety-eight games in all.” 

On March 25, at Charleston, S.C., in a game of 
base-ball between the Charleston and Philadelphia 
clubs, Bryan, manager and center fielder of the 
Charleston club, broke his kneecap, and Lanser, 
catcher, his finger. Bryan will be disabled for life. 
Lanser’s injuries are not serious. The game re- 
sulted 13 to 2 in favor of the Philadelphias. 


THE Brooklyn Park Commissioners have ap- 
propriated $3,500 for the erection of the build- 
ing in Prospect Park,for the use of ball clubs. 
It will be 116 feet long by 30 feet wide, and will 
contain twenty-four rooms, supplied with all 
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conveniences. The designs for the new erection 
give a large number of club-rooms, which will 
be fitted up with the necessary lockers, lava- 
tories, closets, and, in fact, all the modern appli- 
ances of a first class club-house. Six of the 
rooms will be devoted to cricket clubs, of which 
there will be four, certainly, in the park. The 
rest of the rooms will be used by the base-ball 
clubs of the Long Island and Brooklyn Ama- 
teur Base-Ball Associations and Wall Street 
League. Lacrosse and foot-ball will also be 
looked after in the apportionment of the new 
rooms. The building wascommenced on April 5. 


THE COLLEGE ARENA. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


F. McCartuy, short-stop of last year’s Dart- 
mouth nine, has been elected captain for the ensuing 
year. 


THE Inter-Collegiate Association have appointed 
Messrs. Dutton, Donovan, and Grant, as the associ- 
ation staff of umpires for the championship games. 
Grant will umpire the first Harvard-Yale game at 
New Haven, and Dutton the return-game at Cam- 
bridge. 


THE first games of the class series of the Pennsyl- 
vania University were played on the Philadelphia 
league team’s grounds, on March 20. The game in 
the morning was between ’86 and ’88, the former 
winning by a score of 15 to6. The game was fairly 
played and exciting up to the fourth inning. Game 
was called at the ending of the fifth. The audience 
was made up almost entirely of college men. The 
afternoon game resulted in a victory for ’87 over ’89, 
by a score of 8 to 2, Rain stopped the game after 
five innings had been played. In the absence of 
Hovey, ’87’s regular pitcher, Boyer occupied the 
box and did some effective work. 


A SCHOLASTIC league was organized at New 
Brunswick, last month, by delegates from the lead- 
ing preparatory schools of New Jersey. Six clubs 
comprise the membership, vz. New Brunswick, 
Lawrenceville, Peddie Institute, Princeton Prapara- 
tory Department, and Rutgers Grammar School. A 
schedule was adopted by which the season opens 
April 23, and closes May 19. Twenty-five dollars 
were voted with which to purchase a pennant. The 
American Association rules were adopted. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Charles Es- 
selstine, of Rutgers Grammar School ; vice-presi- 
dent, R. P. Middlebrook, of Peddie Institute ; sec- 
retary, S. H. Vandegrift, of Rutgers Grammar 
School; treasurer, H. L. Davison, of Peddie Insti- 
tute. 


THE Inter-Collegiate Base-Ball Association has 
officially assigned its umpires to the foilowing 
games: Dutton at Providence, May 1; May 5 at 
Princeton, May 10 at Amhurst, May 15 at Prince- 
ton, May 18 at Cambridge, May 22 at Amherst, May 
29 at Williamstown, June 7 at Princeton, June 26 at 
Cambridge, June 19 at Amherst. Donovan will 
umpire at Williamstown, May 1; Amherst, May 8; 
New Haven, May 12; Princeton, May 22; Prince- 
ton, May 26; New Haven, May 31; Providence, 
June 2; Providence, June 12; Cambridge, June 14. 
Grant’s dates are May 8 at New Haven, May 15 at 
Williamstown, May Ig at Providence, May 26 at 
Cambridge, May 29 at Providence, May 31 at Cam- 
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bridge, June 5 at New Haven, June 9 at New Ha- 
ven, June 10 at Princeton, June 11 at Princeton. 


THE annual meeting of the Northwestern Collegi- 
ate Base-Ball Association was held at Milwaukee, 
March 19, when officers were chosen as follows: 
president, E. W. Kramer, of Madison ; secretary 
and treasurer, A. L. Reed, of Racine; vice-presi- 
dents, I. R. Hitt, Evanston ; J. M. Sheehan, Be- 
loit ; A. J. Lunt, Racine. The following schedule 
of games was agreed upon for the coming season :— 


May 8—University of Wisconsin v. Beloit, at Beloit. 
“*" 8—Racine v. Northwestern University, at Evanston. 
15—N. W. U. uv. Beloit, at Beloit. 
17—N. W. U. zw. U. W., at Madison. 
22—U. W. v. N. W. U.. at Evanston, 
24—U. W. v. Racine, at Racine. 
29—Racine v. Beloit, at Beloit. 
31—Racine v. U. W., at Madison. 
June 7 ian uw Racine, at Racine. 
5—Beloit v. N. W. U. +) at Evanston. 
12—Beloit v. U. W., at Madison. 
“ 12—N. W. U. wv. Racine, at Racine. 


THE AMATEUR ARENA. 


THE Amateur League of the Metropolitan district 
has completed its organization and arranged its 
schedule of games for the coming season. The 
association comprises the following clubs: the 
Brooklyns, Staten Islands, Bergen Points, and Nas- 
saus. Each of these clubs has inclosed grounds ex- 
cept the last named one, which will make use of the 
Washington Park grounds for its home games. The 
teams are very evenly matched, and a close and ex- 
citing struggle for the championship may be ex- 
pected. 

The schedule of games is as follows :— 


May 13—Bergen Point v. Nassau, at Brooklyn. 
15—Bergen Point v. B: rooklyn, at Bergen Point. 

‘* Nassau wv, Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
22—Bergen Point wv. Nassau, at Bergen Point. 
“Brooklyn v. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
26—Bergen Point wv. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
29—Nassau 7. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 

2—Staten Island v. Bergen Point, at Bergen Point. 
5—Staten Island v. Brooklyn, at Brookl lyn. 
9—Bergen Point v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
12—Brooklyn vw. Nassau, at Brooklyn. * 
16—Bergen Point v Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
1g—Staten Island 7, Nassau, at Brookl 
23—Staten Island v. Bergen’ Point, at a Point. 
26—Nassau v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
30—Bergen Point v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
3—Brooklyn vw. Nassau, at Brooklyn.* 
7—Bergen Point 7. Nassau, at Brooklyn. 
1o—Brooklyn v. Bergen Point, at Bergen Point. 
14—Bergen Point v. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
17—Nassau v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn 
24—Brooklyn v. Bergen Point, at Ream Point. 

‘* Nassau wv, Staten Island, at Staten Island. 
1—Nassau v. Bergen Point, at Bergen Point. 
*—Staten Island v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
4—Bergen Point v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
7—Brooklyn v. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 

11—Bergen Point v. Nassau, at Brooklyn. 
14—Staten Island v. Nassau, at Brooklyn. 
21—Brooklyn v. Nassau, at Brooklyn. - 
28—Nassau v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 

1—Staten Island zw. Bergen Point, at Bergen Point. 
4—Nassau v. Bergen Point, at Bergen Point. 
* 4—Staten Island v. Brooklyn, at Brooklyn. 
“  —11—Brooklyn v. Staten Island, at Staten Island. 


* At Washington Park. 


Sept. 
oo 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARENA. 


THE season of 1886 was opened in the South 
on March 10, when the American Association 
team from Louisville began a series of exhibition 
games with the Southern League team of Sa- 
vannah. The Louisvilles were followed by the 
league team from Detroit on March 18, when, to 
the surprise of the visiting team—which included 
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the “big four,” Brouthers, White, Richardson 
and Rowe—they were defeated by the home 
club by 9 to 2; and the Savannah club took the 
leaguers into camp again on March 23 bya score 
of 13to 5. The league team from Philadelphia 
was the third visiting team, and they began play 
at Charleston, S.C.,on March 25. The Pitts- 
burgh American team reached Charleston March 
26, where they were “ Chicagoed”’ by the Phila- 
delphia leaguers by 5 to 0. On March 29 a 
model game marked the contest between the 
visiting Pittsburgh nine and the local team, at 
Savannah, the Pittsburgh team winning by I too 
only after a fifteen-innings’ contest. Oa March 
27 the St. Louis league team played their local 
American rivals, the champion “ Browns,” and 
after a ten-innings’ contest the score stood at 5 
to 5, the base-running of the American team 
alone saving them from defeat. The next day 
the two teams met again, and the league team 
won by 4to 2. The March games in the South 
have plainly shown that the Southern league 
club teams are twice as strong this season as 
they were last year. The defeat of the league 
team was a great disappointment. to the mem- 
bers of the Detroit club at home, as they had 
fully expected to see them have almost a walk- 
ove: during their Southern spring tour. The 
American teams of Louisville, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis, too, did not relish their defeats at the 
hands of the clubs which whipped them. The 
Philadelphia league team has opened very 
strongly this season, and it will not do for their 
New York rivals to regard them other than one 
of the strongest of their league opponents. The 
bad weather during the last week in March en- 
tirely upset the local programme laid out by the 
professional clubs of the metropolitan district, 
the Brooklyns being unable to take the field at 
all in March, while the New Yorks and Metro- 
politans only had one day on the field in March. 
By the middle of April all the clubs will be in 
good practice for the commencement of their 
championship campaigns, and then will come the 
tug-of-war. 


BICYCLING. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE Philadelphia Bicycle Club has purchased 
a lot at Twenty-sixth street and Pennsylvania 
avenue, and by midsummer will have a hand- 
some club-house on the site. 


, 


THE National “ Cyclists’ ’”” Union of England, 
at a meeting held on January 28, accepted with- 
out alteration the terms of agreement drawn up 
and submitted by the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, so that the long-existing differences are 
amicably adjusted. 


THE Rev. G. F. Pentecost, in commenting on 
the benefits of outdoor exercise, says :—‘ I want 
to lift my voice in favor of the wheel, as a thing 
of beauty, an instrument of pleasure, and one of 
the most practical of modern inventions.” 


THE Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on bicy- 
cling, says :—‘* Who knows but that before the 
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next century dawns it will be recognized that 
the inventor of the bicycle has done more to rev- 
olutionize the religious, moral and social ideas of 
mankind than all the philosophers of our time?” 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association will take place on the 
Shamrock Lacrosse Grounds, Montreal, Canada, 
on July 1 next. The first meeting was held at 
London (Ont.), the second at Toronto, and 
the third at Woodstock. 


F. J. LEEs, the English bicyclist, who made 
the seventy-two hour record of 1,007 miles, is 
coming to this country, and expects to be in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in three weeks to enter the 
six-day contest with Shock, which will begin 
there on May 15. This contest will be the most 
interesting seventy-two hour race ever held. 
Woodside, Prince and Higham, another English 
rider, will also enter the race. 


THE drill exhibition given by the Kings County 
Wheelmen’s eight, under Captain Pettus, was a 
revelation to a majority of the large crowd who 
witnessed the games of the Brooklyn A. C. at 
Madison Square Garden last month. Many of 
them had never before seen a bicycle drill, and 
when the team had gone through their many 
graceful and difficult figures, they received a 
storm of applause. 


THE San Francisco ews Seller says: “We 
admire bicycling, and at every opportunity try 
to put the right word in the right place when 
writing of the doings of wheelmen. But there 
is a danger of the sport drifting too far along the 
show line. The latest move is a broadsword 
contest on wheels. We hope such a farce may 
never be perpetrated. Sword contests on horse- 
back are bad enough, and the hippodrome ele- 
ment has held the lead so far. But the bicycle 
cannot stand such companionship.” 


LAND AND WATER, in commenting on the 
the secession from the amateur ranks in the 
Athletic clubs, says:— 

“Information from the provinces points rather 
strongly to the fact that a number of the sus- 
pected riders contemplate a secession to the 
professional ranks, and now that L. E. Myers is 
joining the business ranks it would appear that 
both the ruling bodies (of athletics and cycling) 
are in a position to institute some drastic meas- 
ures of reform. The boating men’s definition 
bars from amateur competition all who have 
anything to do with the making or managing of 
boats. Surely, after March 1, a similar enact- 
ment might be agreed upon with regard to 
cycling. Unless some steps are taken, amateur 
cycling, on the racing path, will be a thing of 
the past—a dead letter in every sense.” 


A PARTY of bicyclists, some accompanied by 
their wives, sailed from New York city for Ber- 
muda, on the 7rzuzdad, March 6. Among the 
tourists were F. A. Elwell, captain; Dr. D. G. 
Alling, of Dunkirk, N.Y.; J. E. Beal, Ann Ar- 
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bor, Mich.; E. W. Bradley, Meriden, Conn.; R. 
W. Clemson, Charleston, Mass.; D. Choate, 
Portland, Me.; S. Matheys, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and J. Woodborough, Cincinnati, O. 


A NEw bicycle club was organized in Kansas 
City, Mo., March 1, called the ‘‘ Outing Cyclists.” 
The members were formerly of the Kansas City 
Wheelmen. It is a league club, and also a social 
organization. The following officers were elected: 
president, John E. McKee; vice-president, T. W. 
Overall; secretary, Nelson T, Haynes ; treasurer, 
Robert F. Alderson; captain, Frank Q. Ray ; first 
lieutenant, Lindell Gordon. The Kansas City 
Wheelmen met March 17, and elected the following 
officers: president, Dr. G. L. Henderson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank W. Boyd; captain, Henry 
Ashcroft; first lieutenant, Harry G, Stuart. 


THE report for the year 1885 of one of the 
members of the Essex Bicycle Club, of Newark, 
N.J., presents one of the most noteworthy club 
records of the past season. It states that ‘‘ Rob- 
ert D. Mead rode during the year, on 254 days, 
a distance of 5,040 miles on a 48-inch Harvard, 
having an Excelsior cyclometer. The greatest 
distance in one month was 814 miles in October, 
of which Mr. Mead, on his two weeks’ vacation, 
rode 582 miles in twelve days, five of the twelve 
being stormy. His course during the vacation 
was from Newark northward vza Paterson and 
Canterbury, to the Hudson at New Paltz Land- 
ing; thence eastward vza Poughkeepsie and 
Dover to the Housatonic River; thence north- 
ward vza Stockbridge, Williamstown, and Hoosac 
to Lake George; thence southward along the 
eastern side of the Hudson to Fishkill ; thence 
westward vza Newburgh, Monticello, and White 
Lake to Cochocton: thence (for lack of time) by 
train to Port Jervis; thence by wheel down the 
Delaware to Dingman’s Ferry and across New 
Jersey to Newark. In variety and beauty of 
scenery and fair roads Mr. Mead thinks this 
course for a two weeks’ ride cannot be excelled. 
The greatest distance reported in one day was 
from Lake George to Schodac Centre, 70 12-16 
miles, and the fastest riding from Fort Edward 
to Schuylerville, N.Y., 12 7-8 miles in one hour 
ten minutes.” 


THE Boston Herald says, that “President 
Henry W. Williams, of the Massachusetts Bi- 
cycle Club of this city, affords an excellent ex- 
ample of what benefit can be gained from the 
wheel. He is an enthusiastic lover of the wheel 
for the good that it has done him, for it has 
brought him from chronic illness to good health. 
It was entirely by accident, he stated to the 
writer, that he took to wheeling. His physician 
recommended horseback riding, but he did not 
find this congenial. While at work in his office, 
one day, a lawyer came in to see him, dressed 
in cyclist’s uniform. The latter stated that he 
had been to Lexington on his wheel for break- 
fast. ‘What,’ said he, ‘did you ride from Bos- 
ton to Lexington on a bicycle?’ ‘Yes,’ was 
the answer, and, as a result, Mr. Williams went 
to a riding-school and took his first lesson. In 
1881 he joined the Massachusetts Bicycle Club, 
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and has been connected with it ever since, this 
being his third season as president. His riding 
is simply done for health, not to roll up a record. 
He rides to and from his residence, and passes 
his vacations on the wheel. Too much cannot 
be said of what he has done for his club, the 
active membership of which is the largest of any 
club in the country. Mr. Williams has kept the 
records of his work. The figures are as follows : 
1880, 607 miles; 1881, 3,060; 1882, 3,559; 1883, 
3,453; 1884, 2,450; 1885, 2,449. Of these dis- 
tances, there were ridden on a tricycle, in 1883, 
601 miles; 1884, 317; 1885, 359—a total of 
1,277. Leaving out 1880, which was not a com- 
plete year, the average per year is 2,994 I-5 














miles. The following compilation will be found 
interesting :-— 
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“The 118 miles in one day, made in 1882, was 
the longest day’s run that had been made up to 
that time, and was considered a great achieve- 
ment. It was made in company with Messrs. 
Griffith, Phillrick, and Wilmot, of the Massa- 
chusetts Bicycle Club.” 


THE New York and New Jersey Team Road Bi- 
cycle Racing Association was organized in this city 
on March 27. The charter members include the fol- 
lowing clubs: Harlem Wheelmen, Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club, Long Island Wheelmen, Citizens’ Bicycle Club, 
Pegasus Bicycle Club, Hudson County Wheelmen, 
Orange Wanderers, New Jersey Wheelmen, New 
York Bicycle Club, Elizabeth Wheelmen, Ilderan 
Bicycle Club, Kings County Wheelmen, Bellerophon 
Wheelmen, Rutherford Wheelmen, Mount Vernon 
Bicycle Club, and Morrisania Wheelmen, represent- 
ing upward of 500 wheelmen. Two race meetings 
will be held each year—one on Decoration Day and 
the other on election day. ‘The initiation fee is $15, 
and the annual dues $5. A trophy to cost $250 will 
be competed for at twenty-five miles by teams of 
four men selected from each club. The following 
officers were elected: president, E. J. Schriver, New 
York Bicycle Club; vice-president, C. Lee Myers, 
Hudson County Wheelmen ; secretary-treasurer, M. 
L. Bridgeman, Kings County Wheelmen. Execu- 
tive committee, C. R. Zacharias, Newark; C. L. 
Luscomb, Brooklyn, and F. L. Bingham, New 
York. 


CLUB ELECTIONS. 


St. Louis RAMBLERsS, March 4: president, J. S. 
Rogers ; secretary, A. K. Stewart ; treasurer, R. C. 
Gordon ; captain, R. E. Lee; lieutenant, C. C. 


Hildebrand ; additional trustee, G. Glover. 


THE Kincs County WHEELMEN: president, 
Mr. Robert F. Hibson ; vice-president, Mr. Thomas 
B. Hegeman; secretary, Mr. A. C. D. Loucks; 
treasurer, Mr, Charles Schwalbach ; captain, Mr. E. 
Pettus ; first lieutenant, Mr. M. L. Bridgman ; sec- 
ond lieutenant, Mr. John D. Miller; color bearer, 
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Mr. Robert J. Knox: bugler, Mr. 
Meeker. 


Frank H. 


BINGHAMPTON, B.C., March 9: president, M. 
C. Craven; vice-president, Austin S. Bump; treas- 
urer, W. F. Sherwood ; secretary, M. J. Corbett ; 
trustees, Chas. E. Craven, Chas. E. Titchner, and 
Gerry Jones; captain, Gerry Jones; lieutenant, C. 
M. Bloomer ; color bearer, John B. Boyers ; bugler, 
L. J. Kingley. 


Citizens’ Cus, of New York: president, John 
C. Gulick ; vice-president, N. M. Beckwith; secre- 
tary, Knight L. Clapp; treasurer, William C. Fra- 
zer ; captain, Simeon Ford ; first lieutenant, T. C. 
Smith; second lieutenant, Harwood Rk. Pool; sur- 
geon, J. S. Aitkin, M.D. ; first color bearer, George 
A. Paillard ; second color bearer, W. H. McCor- 
mack ; first bugler, E. A. Hoffman, Jr. ; second 
bugler, Fred. C. Thomas. The board of trustees 
consists of the president, vice-president, and _secre- 
tary, and Richard Nelson, Fred G. Bourne, William 
H. Book, and A. E, Paillard. 


THE Atalanta Wheelmen was organized in New- 
ark, on March 11, with ten members. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, W. S. Gregory ; 
vice-president, C. A. Woodruff; secretary and 
treasurer, W. F. Coddington; captain, A. W. 
Snow ; first lieutenant, C. G. Halsey. 


HARLEM WHEELMEN, March 12: president, W. 
H. DeGraaf; vice-president, William Dutcher ; 
secretary, F. A. Ryer; treasurer, E. C. Parker ; 
trustees, C. H. Leggett, Geo. S. Curtis; captain, 
W. D. Edwards; first lieutenant, E. I. Halsted ; 
second lieutenant, C. M. Phelps; color-bearer, H. 
D. Cochrane. 

Our Troy correspondent sends us word that the 
Troy Bicycle Club have purchased the Troy Co- 
losium—a skating rink—which when remodeled in- 
side will not have a superior in the country. The 
building is of brick, 100 by 125 feet, has a skating 
surface 65 by go feet, which will be used as a gym- 
nasium and bicycle rink. The building is three 
stories high, with a gallery at one end, which will be 
converted into parlors and reading-rooms ; bath and 
locker rooms will be conveniently arranged. He 
says that the club now numbers 76 active members. 
Thirty-five wheels have had a gymnastic class two 
nights a week all winter, which we find is one of the 
best methods of keeping members together during 
cold weather. 

The club gave a tournament the past winter before 
an audience of over one thousand people, which was 


November 4, 1881 ; was incorporated May 16, 1884. 
The new club house is one which originally cost 
$6,000. The club secured it at a bargain price, and 
feel competent to take up the lease of the ground, 
which expires in three years’ time, and can be bought 
for $10,000. 

About 20 members are in the league, and at the 
last meeting it was voted to make the club a league 
club. Visiting wheelmen are always made welcome 
at our head-quarters, the Troy Bicycle Club House. 


Messrs. GORMULLY and Jeffery, of Chicago, 
were awarded first prize for ‘‘ Collective Display of 
Bicycles ” at the New Orleans Exposition. 


THE world’s long-distance record of 1,007 miles, 
made in England, by Lees, in 1880, was broken at 
Minneapolis, in March, by Schock, on an American 
champion roadster, making 1,009% miles, defeat- 
ing Woodside on a racer by nearly 100 miles. 
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FRANK WHITE, of Spalding Brothers’ New York 
house, is having a Cripper tricycle built for Mr. 
Spalding, who will ride it to and from his residence 
and business house in Chicago (a distance of 5 
miles), for the healthful benefits he believes he will 
derive from the exercise. 


THE Capital Bicycle Club of Washington on 
March 13 purchased a lot from Horace Walbridge 
on Fifteenth street, between D and E streets, for 
$4,500. The lot fronts 25 feet on Fifteenth street, 
and is 100 feet deep. They will build a club house. 


THE Philadelphia Bicycle Club has purchased a 
lot at Twenty-sixth street and Pennsylvania avenue, 
on which it is intended to erect a handsome club 
house, including a gymnasium and billiard room. 


A BICYCLE tour, under the auspices of the Chicago 
club, will be given in July, leaving Chicago by rail- 
road July 10 or 12, and touring south and east, 
from La Fayette, Ind., through Indiana and Ohio. 
The affairs relating to the tour will be attended to 
by the road officers of the club. 


THE Elizabeth wheelmen have invited the New 
Jersey wheelmen to be their guests on Decoration 
Day. 


PRESIDENT BATES, of the Detroit Bicycle Club, 
who has been favorably known as a writer for the 
cycling press, has taken editorial management of the 
Lansing (Mich.) Repudiican. Previous to his de- 
parture to his new field of labor, the members of the 
Detroit Bicycling Club presented him with an elab- 
orate French clock. 


THE clerical wheelmen’s tour will take place this 
year during August. Starting from New York city, 
wheel to Tarrytown, thence around the Highlands by 
boat to Fishkill, wheel to Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, 
to Lebanon Springs (visiting the Shaker settlement), 
Albany, Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave to 
Cobleskill. 


A RACE of 100 yards, for a gold medal, was con- 
tested by G. W. Gordon, of the Bay City wheelmen, 
and R. W. Brown, of the California Lacrosse Club, 
at Central Park, San Francisco, February 14. Gor- 
don got off in front, stayed there, and won by 10 
feet in 11%s. 


THE oldest bicycle club is the Pickwick, of Lon- 
don, and it held its sixteenth annual dinner recently 
at the London Tavern in Fenchurch street, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sir W. T. Chuley presiding. To this 
club belongs the credit of forming the Bicycle Union 
in England, now called the National Cyclists’ Union, 
since the tricycle has come into vogue. 


THE bicycle record from: 52 to 181 miles was 
broken, on March 15, by Woodside, at Minneapolis, 
in his race against Schock. Time: 53 miles, 
3h. 5m. 16s. ; 100 miles, 6h. 11m. 26s., and 181 
miles, and last, in 12h. 


THE National Cycling Union Records Committee 
have accepted the following claims to road records 
for bicycles: E. Hale, for 100 miles; time, 6h. 
39m. 5s. W. Travers, for 50 miles ; time, 3h. 15m. 
39s. Both records were accomplished on October 
20, 1885. 


IN a 20-mile race at the old Bow Grounds, Lon- 
don, Eng., February 15, between A. Norris and E. 
Warner, Norris broke the following records: 17 
miles, th. 36m. 7s.; 18 miles, th. 42m. 33s. ; 19 
miles, th. 49m. I§s, 
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H. E. BIDWELL was successful in lowering the 
mile record, recently made at the Hartford Wheel 
Club, by half a second, at the home-trainer races of 
the East Hartford Wheel Club a week ago. The 
following were the records made: 234%m., 48%m., 
th. 15m., th. 44m. 


F. B. ELWELL, a member of the Bay City wheel- 
men, of San Francisco, proved the winner of the 50- 
mile road race given under the auspices of that 
organization, ard open to all amateurs, on February 
22. Half a dozen took part, starting from Gilroy at 
7.25 A.M., and San Jose, 29% miles, was passed in 
the following order: Elwell, 9.25; Booth, 9.30; 
Bowman, 9.35 ; Rosborough, 9.44% ; Tittle, 9.45%; 
Churchill, out. These positions were only changed 
in one particular at the finish, Elwell winning in the 
fast time of 3h. 31m. ; Bowman second, 3h. 44m. ; 
Booth third, 3h. 55m.; Rosborough fourth, 4h. 
6¥%m. ; Tittle fifth, 4h.g'%m. The winner is about 
21 years of age, 6 feet in height, and weighs 170 
pounds, 


CANOEING 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE Lake St. Louis Canoe Club, of Canada, 
will have their first cruise this year on the 22d 
of May, extending to the 24th, from Lachine to 
Huntingdon, by rail, returning by the Chateau- 
guay River, which will make the cruise itself 
about eighty miles. This river is one of the 
most picturesque in the province, interspread by 
rapids, islands, and green country folks, many 
probably having never seen a varnished canoe. 
A deputation will also be sent to the regatta at 


St. Johns, on the Queen’s birthday, and probably 
a fast crew for the cadet regatta, in Kingston, 


on the same date. The club now numbers 
seventy-three members. 


THE SANDUSKY CANOE CLUB was organized March 
g, with a membership of twenty-two. It is probable 
that half of them will be active canoeists. A major- 
ity of the members have already joined the Western 
A. C. A., and will attend the meet at Ballast 
Island, next July. Following is a list of officers 
of the club: captain, F.G. Latham; purser, Ben. 
Marshall; mate, J. E. Melville; secretary, E. M. 
Johnson. 


AT the snow shoe races of the Canadian Club, at 
Montreal, on March 7, the most important and in- 
teresting event was the 120-yard championship 
hurdle race in heats. There were seven entries and 
five started. It was won by E. McNaughton, who 
also won the half-mile and 220-yard champion- 
ships. 


THE OAKLAND CANOE CLUB opened the Pacific 
coast season on February 20, with a lively cruise, in 
which the Mystic, Flirt, Undine, Columbia, Falcon, 
Black Dwarf, White Cap, Zephyr, Volant, and Hat- 
tie Belle participated. They started from the club- 
house on Oakland Creek and beat down to its mouth, 
the latter two boats only going a couple of miles. 
With a good breeze Goat Island was reached at 5 
P.M., camp was made, and the night was pleasantly 
spent. 

CLUB ELECTIONS. 


LakE St. Louis CANOE CLuB, Canada: com- 
modore, W. H. Rintoul ; vice-commodore, Alex. W. 
Morris ; rear commodore, Charles Lamothe ; secre- 
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tary, George Auldjo; treasurer, J. H. Stewart ; com- 
mittee, C. E. Howard, W. Markland Molson, C. S. 
Shaw, and A. W. Shearwood. 


CHESS. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. PERRIN, of the Danites Club, of Brooklyn, 
tried his skill in eight games with the Automaton 
chess player at the Eden Musee, and has won 
three games, lost three, and two were drawn. Mr. 
Hanham, of the Manhattan club, has also defeated 
the Automaton player four times. 


THE Princeton College chess tournament resulted 
as follows: De Benneville, ’88, first; Montanye, 
’86, second; and Parrott, ’88, third. 


THE grand match for $4,000 and the chess cham- 
pionship of the world between Messrs. Wilhelm Stei- 
nitz and Dr, J. H. Zukertort, both noted chess editors, 
besides being leading rivals over the board, was con- 
cluded on March 29 at the rooms of the Chess, 
Checker and Whist Club of New Orleans, the result 
being the success of Mr. Steinitz in winning ten 
games out of the twenty played, he losing but five, 
five of the games being drawn. The first series of 
games began in New York on January 11, under the 
auspices of the Manhattan Chess Club of this city. 
Of the five games played here Mr. Steinitz won only 
the first, Dr. Zukertort winning the next four. The 
second series of games took place at St. Louis, under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Chess and Checker 
Club. Both here and in St. Louis an admission fee 
was charged to see the games played. Mr. Stein- 
itz won three of the four games played in St. Louis. 
The third series were played in New Orleans, and in 
that city no charge was made for admission, the 
club members and invited guests alone being privi- 
leged visitors at the club rooms. In New Orleans 
eleven games were played, four of which were drawn, 
one drawn game being played at St. Louis. 

While in New York, Mr. Steinitz was in no form 
to do justice to himself in the match, and the result - 
was his defeat in four games out of five. But after- 
wards he fully sustained his reputation as a match 
player, he winning nine games to Dr. Zukertort’s 
one Only, after leaving New York. The full record 
of the match is appended. | 


Date. City Score. 
Jan. 11, New York Steinitz 1 Zukertort 
- Zukertort I Steinitz 


Opening. 
Ruy Lopez. 
Scotch Gam, 
Ruy Lopez, 


+ a hu Gam 
uy Lopez. 
Queen’s Gam 
Ruy Lopez, 
— Gam 
uy Lopez. 
Double Ruy 
Ruy Lopez. 
—T Gam 
uy Lopez. 
Queen’s Gam 
Ruy Lopez, 

+ py Gam 
uy Lopez, 
Queen’s Gam 
Steinitz Gam. 
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Total games, 20. Total won, Steinitz, 10; Zuker- 
tort, 5. Total drawn, 5. Longest game, 86 moves; 
shortest game, 18 moves. 

The stake money was awarded as follows : $3,250 
to Steinitz ; $750 to Zukertort, that being his allow- 
ance for expenses. Mr. Steinitz will realize about 
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$1,000 over his expenses, as he has to refund fifty 
per cent. of the money advanced by the clubs in pro- 
viding the stakes for the match. 


THE first round of the Yale College Chess tourney 
ended on March 26 with the appended result: Class 
1—Harger, ’87 (Sheffield), beat Peres, ’89; score 
4 to o andidrawn. Carlton, ’87, beat Lee, ’87; 
score, 2to0. Kirkham, ’87, beat Goodenough, ’87, 
score, 2too. Curtis, 87, beat Summers, ’87 (Shef- 
field) ; score, 3 to 0. Class 2—Maltby, ’87 (Shef- 
field), beat Burns, ’87 ; score, 2 too. Walker, ’87, 
beat Rosenzwig, ’87; score, 2 to 1. Dann, ’87, 
beat Brady, ’87; score, 2 to 0. 


THE victors in the American Chess Congress 
Tourneys, held between October 1857 and January 
1880, were as follows: First American Chess Con- 
gress, New York, October, 1857, Morphy, Paulsen, 
Lichtenhein, Raphael ; Second American Chess Con- 
gress, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1871, Mackenzie, 
Hosmer, Elder, Max Judd; Third American Chess 
Congress, Chicago, Ill., July, 1874, Mackenzie, 
Hosmer, Max Judd; Fourth American Chess Con- 
gress, Philadelphia, August, 1876, Mason, Max 
Judd, Bird; Fifth American Chess Congress, New 
York, January, 1880, Mackenzie, Grundy, C. Méhle, 
Sellman, Max Judd. 


THE Thursday Night Club, of Chicago, a local 
chess organization of some three years’ standing, has 
recently added two four-handed chess-boards to its 
outfit, and hotly contested battles are weekly fought 
over the chequered fields; all their boards are of 
glass. 


CHEss has become a fashionable adjunct of our 
private metropolitan clubs. Especially is this the 
case in Brooklyn. The Hamilton Club of that city 
have their champion player in the person of Mr. 
James Spencer Turner, and they have six elegant 
chess tables in their chess room. The Oxfords 
boast a still stronger chess champion in the person 
of the noted problemist and chess writer, Mr. Chas. 
Gilberg. Mr. Gilley, of the Stock Exchange, is 
also one of their strong players. The Carleton 
Club has a dashing player in the person of Dr. 
Thomas Wilde, and Mr. Van Vleck, of that club, 
also plays a strong game. ‘There is some talk of a 
tourney for the chess championship of these clubs. 
It would be quite interesting, especially if the games 
were played alternately at the chess rooms of each 
club. 

CLUB ELECTIONS, 

THE following are the officers elected at a recent 
meeting of the Canadian Chess Association, held in 
Quebec: president, Dr. Howe, Montreal; vice-presi- 
dents, John Barry, Montreal; F. H. Andrews, Que- 
bec; J. H. Halkett, Ottawa; managing committee, 
J. Henderson, W. H. Hicks, E. B. Greenshields, 
Montreal; W. Morgan, J. B. Hurlbut, Ottawa; H. 
Jeveres, J. Pope, B. J. Whitehead, Quebec; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. P. Cooke, Montreal. Next 
meeting of the association will be held at Montreal. 


CRICKET. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

THE Union Cricket Club, of Grass Valley, Cal., 
have leased the inner part of Watt Park, within the 
race-track. The Unions intend to make it the best 
cricket ground in the State. 


THE Essex Cricket Club, of Belleville, N.J., has 
secured its old grounds, and will continue’ to play 
there another season. 


All communications should 
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be addressed to Frederic W. Ashworth, secretary 
Essex Cricket Club, Belleville, N.J. 


THE New Jersey State Cricket Association is 
a fixed fact, and it is receiving the countenance 
and support of nearly everybody. Besides the 
nine clubs already in the association, four others 
will enter by May. These are the Kearney 
Rangers and Tiffany Rovers, of Newark; the 
Excelsiors, of Paterson, and the Camdens, of 
Camden. The latter club has just been reor- 
ganized. 


AN exchange says: ‘‘It is proposed by some of 
the St. George Cricket Club members to offer the 
use of their cricket field, at Hoboken, to the Staten 
Island Cricket Club, for practice during April and 
May, or until the new grounds of the latter club are 
ready for use.” The St. George club could not doa 
more graceful thing to a brother club, or better 
promote the interests of cricket in their own club, 
than by just such an act of courtesy as this. 


THE Central Park Commissioners are gradually 
following the liberal policy of Chief Engineer Culyer, 
of Prospect Park, in providing facilities at the Park 
for all reputable sports. ‘The Central Park cricket 
field is to have aclub-house this season that provided 
for the lawn tennis clubs being removed to the cricket 
field, while the tennis clubs are to have a new one 
built for them. 

THE Newark Cricket Club are wisely organizing 
a base-ball nine in connection with their club. The 
Young America Cricket Club, of Philadelphia, have 
got dozens of fine cricket fielders in their elevens 
from their base-ball team, and it is the weak point of 
most of our local cricket clubs that their fielders are 
SO poor. 


THE Chicago cricket clubs are said to be in a 
prosperous condition, and they are looking forward 
to a lively season. ‘They are liberally supported by 
such men as P. D. Armour, A. D. Fowler, N. K. 
Fairbank, and other men of that stamp. The old 
grounds of the Wanderer Club, at Thirty-seventh 
street and Indiana avenue, have been reéngaged for 
this year, and most of the important matches will 
probably be played there. 


THE Staten Island Cricket Club has been forced 
by circumstances this year to do what it should have 
done several years ago, and that is to purchase 
grounds of its own. This year, however, the organ- 
ization promises to be in a more flourishing condition 
than ever. Of the new list of officers, Messrs. 
Waiker, Vyse, Eyre, and Outerbridge, will look out 
for the interests of cricket; Schofield attends to the 
base-ball department; Mr. Pryor, to the lacrosse and 
archery interests, and the others to those of lawn 
tennis. 


THOSE who have already signified their willingness 
to play on the Massachusetts United eleven are: 
Gath, Howard, Priestly, McGraw, Graham, Roffe 
(secretary), Grierson, Grant, Burnie, Jessop, and 
Perkins. There will probably be a list of sixteen 
to choose from. The United eleven has been organ- 
ized for two purposes; one is to play matches asa 
team, and the other to present a good reserve force 
from which to fill vacancies in the State eleven. 


CAPTAIN ADDISON, of the Royal Artillery, 
located at Halifax, N.S., who was recently the 
guest of Counselor Morea, of the St. George 
Cricket Club, of this city, says that a team is 
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being made up of officers from the Halifax and 
Bermuda stations to visit New York in Septem- 
ber next to play with the Staten Island club. 
The series of games will also include matches 
with the Longwoods, of Boston, and the clubs 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Mr. SAUNDERS, of the visiting English team 
of last year, writing to 2 friend in this city on 
the trip to be made next fall, says :— 

“We all made so many friends in America last 
year, and were treated so royally, that we are all 
anxious to go again. I am, however, sorry to 
say that ‘Parson’ Thornton cannot, no more 
can Bolitho, who has turned banker, or Newton, 
who is now a farmer. Horner, besides, has be- 
come a coal merchant, and says he cannot get 
away, but all the rest of my boys will go. Cobb 
has actually promised. To oblige Mr. Sat- 
terthwait, who seems partial to ‘parsons,’ I have 
got the Reverend A. J. Fortescue, who for three 
years was on the Oxford University eleven. I 
would not advise you to let him stop long at the 
bat, else he will make it warm for you and no 
mistake. 

“Colonel Wabroud is my captain. He was 
for many years in the Grenadier Guards, and is 
now colonel of the oldest volunteer regiment in 
England—the First Rifle Volunteers, a Devon- 
shire regiment. He is a wonderfully good 
sportsman, and one of the best rifle and game 
shots in England. The colonel was one of the 
team of English volunteers who visited Amer- 
ica a few years ago and shot against you fel- 
lows, and, I am glad to say, beat them. Turner, 


who again plays for Cambridge University, 


will go. My new wicket keeper is Welman, 
who is about the best in England. He is a 
brother-in-law to Mr. Cyril Wilson, of the Staten 
Island club. I have my doubt about Steel, but 
have the promise of H. Rotherham, who is con- 
sidered one of the best bowlers in England.” 


THE movement looking to the organizing of 
a New York State Cricket Association is pro- 
gressing favorably. A preliminary meeting of 
representatives of the Staten Island and Man- 
hattan clubs was held at the Corn Exchange 
Bank on March 29, at which Messrs. Davidge 
and Jewett, and Love, Monroe, Jewell and Mar- 
tin had an informal discussion on the question. 
Letters were read from several State clubs ap- 
proving of the plan, but all were awaiting the 
action of the union clubs in the matter. An- 
other meeting is to be held, at which more clubs 
will be represented. The probability is that the 
month of May will see the organization started 
under the auspices of the Staten Island and 
Manhattan clubs, the St. George declining to 
enter the lists. ; 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


St. GEoRGE CLuB, of Kansas City: president, 
J. V. Ellard; secretary, Dr. Ross; treasurer, Dr. 
Van Allen. 


Union CRICKET CLuB, of Grass Valley, Cal.: 
president, George Fletcher; vice-president, R. Dun- 
stan; treasurer, Tom Wilson; secretary, T. Luke; 
captain, O, H. Reynolds. 
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NorTH END CRICKET CLUB, of Fall River, Mass.: 
president, Robert Livesey; vice-president, H. Cat- 
low; treasurer, J. Cooper; financial secretary, T. 
Hetherington; corresponding secretary, Charles Law- 
ton, Weetamoe Mill, Fall River. 


PARKDALE CRICKET CLuB, Toronto, Ont. : pa- 
trons, H. H. Cook, M.P.; Lieut.-Col. Gray, M.P.P.; 
Wm. Cook, and D. C. Ribout; Hon. president, Ald. 
J. Maughan; president, E. A. Mumford; first vice- 
president, G. G. Mackenzie; second vice-president, 
W. H. P. Clement; secretary-treasurer, J. E. Hall; 
match secretary, J. E. Featherstonhaugh; committee, 
Chambers, A. E. Black, Middleton, Maughan, Tar- 
butt, Eyer, Graham, and Williams. The club opens 
its season on May 24, by a match with the Port Hope 
school, at Port Hope. 


FENCING. 


Our Toronto correspogdent informs us that the 
spring assault-at-arms of the Toronto Fencing Club 
took place in the club rooms on March 13. The 
contests consisted of single-stick bouts between 
Messrs. Currie and Sparling, and Macpherson and 
Wyatt ; fencing, Messrs. Brough and McLean, and 
Currie and McGregor (the professor of the club); 
rapier vs. rapier, and sword vs. bayonet, between 
Messrs. Meyerfey and McGregor. These contests 
were very exciting, as Mr. Meyerfey is an ex-member 
of a crack Austrian cavalry corps, and Professor 
McGregor one of the best swordsmen in America, 
and at one time a trooper and sword-instructor in a 
crack English cavalry regiment. Boxing between 
Messrs. McGee and Lemon, Crean and Sewell, 
Morell and Taylor, and a wind-up by Mr. Arthur 
Phillips and Professor Harry Gilmour, champion 
light weight of America. The members were 
assisted by Mr. Frank Smith and his sons in club- 
swinging feats. 


FISHING. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


A SALMON weighing 57 pounds was recently 
taken with the rod in Scotch River Dee. It was 
4 feet 5 inches long, and girthed 2 feet 7 inches. 


THE recent survey of Little Swartzwood Lake, 
Sussex Co., N.J., disclosed that the greatest depth 
was 56 feet, and the area 143 acres. 


In a mill at Milton, Pa., on the Susquehanna 
River, Sawyer Hasler saw a fish in a hollow, water- 
soaked log, just as it was being pushed to the saw. 
Eight large bass were found in, and taken from, the 
log. 

NEARLY four million shad were hatched by the 
New Jersey Fish Commission last year at Lower 
Black’s Eddy, on the Delaware River. The hatching 
was in charge of Mr. B. B. Reading, who succeeded 
in placing in the river 7,000 fish for each dollar in- 
vested in the work. 


THE bass and muskalonge season in the St. Law- 
rence, Clyde, Seneca, and Oswego rivers, is from 
May 20 to Jan. 1. In other words, no black bass 
nor muskalonge can be caught in those rivers, or had 
in possession, or sold, only from May 20 to Jan. 1, 
under a penalty of $10 for each fish so killed or had 
in possession. 


THROUGH the enterprise of Utica sportsmen, the 
West Canada Creek is to be restocked with brook 
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trout. Funds were raised by private subscription, 
and 80,000 trout have been obtained from the State 
hatchery at Caledonia. 


LAKE HopaTcons, lying in the hills of Northern 
New Jersey, is suffering from the poisonous refuse 
of a powder factory which is drained into the lake. 
The lake has been a favorite resort for anglers for 
some years past, and the black bass have been in- 
creasing in its waters since they were planted there, 
some ten years ago. This winter thousands of dead 
fish have been seen through the ice, lying on the 
bottom of the lake, and the natives about the shores 
claim that they were killed by the acids or other ma- 
terial discharges from the powder works. 


THE Sussex ANGLERS’ CLUB is the name of a new 
organization which has purchased Grant Lake, and 
will establish a club-house there this spring. The 
lake is in the Pochuck Mountains, seven miles from 
Deckertown, and has its outlet in the Wallkill. It 
covers an area of fifty acres, and is liberally stocked 
with small-mouthed black bass, while good trout 
streams are abundant in the neighborhood, and only 
need stocking. 


THE UTICA AssociaTION for the Protection of Fish 
and Game, and the Anglers’ Association of the St. 
Lawrence River, have adopted the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Resolved, That these associations approve 
the extension of the close season for bass and muska- 
longe from May 15 to June 15, as recently made by 
the department of marine and fisheries at Ottawa, 
and heartily recommend that the close season in the 
State of New York, and particularly in the St. Law- 
rence River and Lake Ontario, be extended to the 
same date, as the best means for protecting the fish 
while on the spawning beds.” 


SETH GREEN says that “ bass streams should 
never be stocked with trout. If the bass are 
already in the waters, make the most of them, 
and let them get such natural food as nature nas 
provided for them in the streams, but do not go 
to the expense of purchasing trout to feed them 
on, as that would virtually be the result. The 
contest between bass and trout is an unequal 
one, in which the trout are sure to come off 
second best.” This fact has been so thoroughly 
established by past experience that we did not 
suppose there could be any question on the sub- 
ject, and we only print this, trusting that it may 
deter some injudicious angler from depositing 
the black bass in the cold spring-fed brooks and 
lakes which should be entirely devoted to the 
trout. The introduction of the bass means the 
extermination of the trout. 


THE open season for trouting in the States having 
game laws is as follows: California, April 1; Colo- 
rado, July 1; Connecticut, April 1; Dakota, May 1; 
Iowa, February 1; Maine, May 1; Maryland, April 
1; Massachusetts, April 1; Michigan, May 1; Minne- 
sota, April 1; New Brunswick, February 1; New 
Hampshire, May 1; New Jersey, March 1; New 
Mexico, May 1; New York, May 1 (in Queens and 
Suffolk counties, April 1; not to be transported into 
other counties); Ohio, March 15; Ontario, May 1; 
Oregon, April 1; Pennsylvania, April 15; Quebec, 
February 1; Rhode Island, March 1; Vermont, May 
1; Virginia, April 1; West Virginia, June 1; Wis- 
consin, April 15; Wyoming, June I. 


A CORRESPONDENT in commenting on the use 
of split shot when fishing in fast streams, says: 
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“My objections to using split shot are that when 
attached it is difficult to remove, and in attempt- 
ing the same the gut becomes frayed. It is diffi- 
cult to regulate the weight required ; sometimes 
one split shot is too little, and two are too much. 
It also has a tendency to become fastened be- 
tween stones in the bed of the stream. Another 
device may be of use to your readers who use 
split shot. Procure a small piece of sheet lead and 
hammer it until it becomes the thickness of 
heavy paper. Cut off a piece the shape of a 
little worm and coil it around the gut in a spiral 
shape. The weight of the lead can be altered in 
an instant without fraying the gut. I carrya 
little sheet (1x2 inches) of this lead in my tackle 
book, and when wanted cut off a suitable piece. 
The lead that tea chests are lined with will 
answer the purpose very well.” 


Mr. A. N. CHENEY says that the Husted 
bill, referring to the open season for bass, fish- 
ing, makes no changes in regard to black bass. 
He says :—‘ The season for this fish opens in 
Lake George and Brant Lake July 20, not July 
13; in St. Lawrence, Lake Erie, etc., May 20, not 
May 13. Bullheads from Lake George shall not 
be exposed for sale before July 1, not July 18. In 
short, the only change made by the Husted bill 
is to permit having in possession of salt-water 
stri bass. In section 21 the words ‘fresh 
water’ are inserted in two instances before the 
words ‘striped bass.’ The clause reads thus: 
‘No person shall catch, kill, or expose for sale, or 
have in his or her possession after the same has 
been killed, any black bass or fresh-water striped 
bass weighing less than one-half pound or less 
than eight inches in length from end of snout to 
end of caudal fin at any time.’ This clause is 
then repeated, except for ‘ black bass or fresh- 
water striped bass’ read ‘ salt-water striped.’ In 
the next clause ‘fresh water’ is inserted before 
‘striped bass,’ and again in section 24 ‘ fresh- 
water’ is inserted before ‘ striped bass.’”’ 


FOOT-BALL. 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE first foot-ball match of the spring season in 
the metropolitan district took place at Newark, on 
March 13, on the grounds of the O. N. T. club, 
the contestants being a team of the above club and 
the Riverside club team, the latter winning the 
match. The teams were as follows :— 

O. N. T.—P. Hughes, goal; H. Holden, A. Pol- 
lisher, J. Howarth, T. Gallagher, T. Smith, J. 
Swithenby, Joe Swithenby, C. McCann, J. McGurk, 
and J. Swarbrick. 

RIVERSIDE.—W. M. Massey, goal and captain; 
H. Manley, J. Mulligan, M. Kenney, J. William- 
son, J. R. Levick, C. E. Savage, T. J. Savage, F. 
R. Savage, E. A. Levick, and H. Chapin. 

Umpires.—R. Fisher and J. Swinnerton; referee, 
W. Clark. 


On March 25 the foot-ball teams of the Newark 
(N.J.) Rovers, and the Riverside club, of this city, 
played a match under association rules at the Olym- 
pian rink. The game was won by the Newark 
Rovers by I goal to o. 











DELEGATES from the principal foot-ball clubs in 
and around New York, playing association rules, met 
March 25 at the Riverside club rooms in this city. 
The Pilgrims, Continentals, West Side, Riverside, 
and West Brighton clubs were represented. W. M. 
Massey was elected temporary president. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to form a State association 
to play inter-State matches. The name of the ‘‘ New 
York State Foot-Ball Association” was adopted. 
An executive committee, consisting of a delegate from 
each club, was appointed to draw up rules for the 
association’s government. 


THE MontrEAL Foot-Ba.i Cuvs held its annual 
meeting on March 26, at the club rooms, and the 
reports of the last year’s field work show the ap- 
pended results :— 


First Fifteen. 


May g—Ottawa College........ 9 pts. to o—Won. 
May 16—Britannia............ 10 pts. to ga—Won. 
Oct, 12—Brtannias ..<.:.0 640000. 2 goals too—Won, 
OG, TIMI ... 5 0.0) .0 9:9:0:0.0° 46 pts. to o—Won. 
Oct. 31—Britannia............. 6 pts. to 1—Won. 
Second Fifteen. 
May 19—Britannia............. 4 pts. to o—Won. 
Sept.29—Britannia............ 16 pts. to 17—Draw. 
OCt, S4— MOG iso so s5 56:0 ase 50 o pts. to 4—Lost. 
Nov. 7—Britannia..........- I pts. to 2—Draw. 
Nov. 12—Ottawa College....... I pts. to 5—Lost. 
Association, 
Oct. 17—Valleyfield........... 2 goals to 3—Lost. 
Oct, 24—Valleyfield. <....<..000% 4 goals to o—Won. 
Nov. 21—Britannia............ I goal to o—Won. 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


THE Oxford Foot-Ball Club, of Brooklyn, officers: 
captain, James O’Donnell; lieutenant, Edward 
Williams; secretary, Thomas A. Meehan; Treasu- 
rer, Fred Hoag. This club will play at Prospect 
Park this season. 


AT a mass meeting of the Princeton College 
students, held March 17, it was decided to reduce 
the number of foot-ball directors from five to three. 
The board wili now consist of the president of the 
association, the treasurer, and the captain of the 
team. Mr. R. P. Bradford, ’87, was elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. T. B. Hamilton, ’88, treasurer. Mr. 
Savage, captain of next year’s eleven, will be the 
third director. 


MONTREAL Foor-BALL CLuB: president, R. M. 
Esdaile; first vice-president, F. Cairns; second vice- 
president, J. N. Fulton; captains, Rugby, R. F. 
Campbell; association, W. Galt; secretary, R. Stir- 
ling; treasurer, R. Lloyd; committee, Rolland, 
Short, H. Cleghorn, A. Cleghorn, Hodgson, G. 
Cains, and H. Drummond. 


BRITANNIA, of Montreal: Hon. president, H. M. 
Belcher; president, M. S. Blaicclock; first vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. J. R. Barclay; second vice-president, A. 
8. Gwilt; captain first fifteen (Rugby), J. Arnton; 
captain second fifteen (Rugby), P. McKintosh; cap- 
tain third fifteen (Rugby), E. Judge. The association 
eleven: captain, B. T. A. Bell; committee, A. 
Shearer, J. G. Ross, R. Liddell, P. McKintosh, C. 
H. Whitelaw, B. T. A. Bell, and Robin Adair. Mr. 
J. Arnton, captain first fifteen; B. T. A. Bell, cap- 
tain of the association eleven. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS. 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


ON March 27 the Spartan Harriers, of this city, 
held their second March run from Roe’s Hotel, 
Mount Vernon. The chase was run during a pour- 
ing rain, but this did not interfere seriously with 
the enjoyment of the sport, the general verdict being 
that the chase was one of the most enjoyable of the 
season. At 4:42 sharp Mr. W. E. Knox started 
the hares, Messrs. E. Hanbold and E. Weinacht, 
the pack, under the direction of H. Brown, master, 
and R. Hanbold, whipper-in, following in ten min- 
utes. After a long and exciting run through Pel- 
hamville, New Rochelle, and the adjacent villages, 
the hares arrived home at 5:35:07. The first of the 
pack in was H. Brown, who got home at 5:57:12; 
C. Renner second, J. Hatton third, G. S. Chapin 
fourth, and the rest close up. 


THE New York Hare and Hounds Club had a 
lively spring chase, on March 13, the scene of the 
gathering of the members being Brosi’s Hotel, at 
High Bridge. Unluckily the day was a rainy one, 
but it did not deter the plucky New Yorkers from 
pursuing their sport. The start was made at 4:50, 
the hares being’ H. H. Treadwell and W. S. Vos- 
burgh, with ten minutes limit. They laid a trail up 
the rocks, through Highbridgeville to the east, and 
over the swamps to Jerome avenue, and up tbe hills 
to Mount Hope, then north to Tremont and South 
Fordham through the woods, taking fences, stone 
walls, and numerous natural water jumps, and turned 
to Kingsbridge, then south over the fields and 
through the dense woods along the east bank of Har- 
lem River to Morris Dock, thence to Sedgewick 
avenue and home, the hares arriving at 6:05 P. M. 
The pack lost the scent, owing to its being meddled 
with by urchins along the route. J. J. Archer was 
the first in at the hotel, arriving at 6:25, W. C. 
Herring second at 6:26, Stewart A. French at 6:26:15, 
the next being B. Waycott and H. H. Smythe. The 
going was very soft and heavy, especially on the 
roads, and very little pace was attempted. An 
ample luncheon followed, with some capital satirical 
songs by Messrs. Wise, Mettam, Smythe, and 
others, and a very merry evening was spent. 


HOCKEY. 

THIS 2.tive and exciting .game is one of the favor- 
ite sports of our Canadian cousins, and the games 
for the championship are watched with interest by 
crowds of spectators at Montreal. On March 15, 
the contest between the Montreal A. A. A. Team 
and the Crystal Team, of that city, resulted in the 
defeat of the champions by the Crystal Club team, 
by five goals to none. 


HUNTING. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

JEKYL ISLAND, which is situated near the city 
of Brunswick, on the Georgia coast, has become 
the locale of the Jekyl Island club, an organiza- 
tion devoted to fishing, hunting, and yachting, 
on the adjoining waters. The island has a 
magnificent beach, is well stocked with game, 
and may be made one of the finest preserves in 
the country. A meeting of the club was held 
last month in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in this 
city, and the following gentlemen were elected 
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directors: General Lloyd Aspinwall, New York; 
Erastus Corning, Albany ; Wirt Dexter, Chicago ; 
Judge Henry E. Howland, New York; Commo- 
dore R. L. Ogden, San Francisco; O. K. King, 
William B. D’Wolf, Thomas W. Pearsall, Lewis 
Edwards, and L. M. Lawson, New York; John 
Eugene du Bignon, Georgia; Franklin M. 
Ketchum, and N.S. Finney, New York. Among 
the members are J. Pierpont Morgan, John A. 
Stewart, Henry B. Hyde, William K. Vanderbilt, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Ogden Goelet, Robert Goe- 
let, Commodore John C. Barron, Latham A. 
Fish, H. Victor Newcomb, A. Lawrence Hop- 
kins, Cornelius N. Bliss, James L. Breese, Thomas 
Curtis Clarke, E. K. Willard, J. M. B. Grosvenor, 
B. S. Heming, William Rockefeller, Fairman 
Rogers, W. Rogers Furness, Rudolph Ellis, John 
Wyeth, Dunbar Price, N. K. Fairbank, Marshall 
Field, Colonel J. Mason Loomis, John De Koven, 
E. A. Touzelaine, and Francis Bartlett. 


THE KENNEL. 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE first exhibition given by the New Jersey 
Kennel and Field Trial Club, at the Metro- 
politan Rink, at Newark, on March 23, 24, and 25, 
was an event upon the success of which the club is 
to be heartily congratulated, the arrangements being 
such as to reflect great credit on the club commit- 
tees who had charge of them, while the large attend- 
ance and the general excellence of the show made the 
event specially noteworthy. The liberal policy pur- 
sued by the club in offering such an attractive pre- 
mium list, led to the entry of nearly 550 dogs, and 
the average quality of the animals entered shows 
what a great incentive these dog shows are in im- 
proving the breeds of dogs and in creating special 
interest in kennei work. 

The judges were as foiiows : for pointers and set- 
ters, Mr. John Davidson, Monroe, Mich. ; for mas- 
tiffs, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, and Great Danes, 
Mr. Edward Dudley, Camden, N.J.; for deer- 
hounds and greyhounds, Mr. H. W. Smith, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ; for bull-dogs and bull-terriers, Mr. 
Edw. S. Porter, New Haven, Conn. ; for collies, 
spaniels (all classes), foxhounds, wire-haired, Irish, 
Skye, Scotch, Bellington, and black and tan terriers, 
basset hounds, dachshunde, Dandie Dinmonts, and 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto. 
Ont. ; for beagles, Mr. J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; for fox terriers, Yorkshire terriers, pugs, and 
toy dogs, Mr. James Mortimer, Babylon, L.I.: for 
poodles, Mr. John G. Heckscher, New York. 

As the show closed at a time of the month when 
our record columns were nearly closed up, it is im- 
possible to give the space to the subject which we 
otherwise should. Only a brief review, therefore, of 
the show is possible. 

In the champion mastiff class, Prussian Princess, 
in good form, had a walk over, the only other entry, 
Nevison, being absent. The principal feature of 
the open class was the exhibit of the Winlawn Ken- 
nels, though C. R. Colwell’s David, a fine upstand- 
ing dog, took first in the dog class. 

Rough-coated St. Bernards were well represented, 
both in quality and quantity. For fine average 


quality the classes have never been surpassed at 
In the open class 


any of our leading bench shows. 
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for dogs, the competition for first place was very 
close between Mr. Arthur Wallack’s Courage II., a 
handsome and majestic dog, and Mr. John W. Bur- 
gess’ First Choice. The latter was finally awarded 
the blue ribbon, Courage II. taking second place. 
The other entries in the several classes were, for the 
most part, of unusually good type and character. 
The smooth-coated St. Bernards were well repre- 
sented by such specimens as champion Verone, Hec- 
tor, Apollo, Alma II., and Thuna. 

In the deerhound classes some of the best speci- 
mens in America were exhibited, Mr. John EF. 
Thayer’s Hillside Kennels deservedly taking the 
principal honors, though the Clovernook Kennels 
brought forward several fine dogs. 

Perhaps the greatest feature of the show was the 
grand collection of pointer dogs, with the Graphic 
Kennel’s exhibit at the head. The collection was 
the observed of all observers, and attracted much 
admiration. Graphic, Bracket, Revel III., Meally, 
Bellona, Beaufort, Bang Bang, Modesty, and Nick 
of Naso were among the notables. 

The English setter classes also filled well. Rock- 
ingham, shown in good form, won in the champion 
dog class, and Modesta took the honor in the bitch 
class. In the open class for dogs Foreman won 
first easily, and T. G. Davey’s Knight of Snowden 
took second. Lady Suffern, a handsome blue _bel- 
ton, took first in the bitch class, and Percy C. Ohl’s 
Juno, a stylish specimen, full of quality, took sec- 
ond. The puppies, with Justus Von Lengerke’s 
Prince Dash at the head, were a good lot. 

Inthe champion black and tan setter class, Mr. 
John E. Thayer’s Argus, in good condition, had no 
competition, owing to the recent death of his oid 
rival, Glover’s Turk. 

The Irish setters formed an excellent lot. Max 
Wenzel’s Chief won in the champion dog class, and 
Faun in the champion class for bitches. The open 
classes were remarkable for the number of really 
creditable specimens. Though few were of the 
finest, the lot was quite free from poor or really in- 
ferior specimens. 

Field and cocker spaniels—a good collection— 
contained such specimens as Black Prince, winner 
in the champion class; Newton Abbott Lady, 
Black Beau, Jr., Compton Brahmin (champion 
cocker), Black Pete, Obo, Jr., Young Obo, Shina, 
Woodstock Norah, Compton Gladys, and Black 
Pearl. 

Foxhounds, though few in number, were good 
in quality. The Essex County Hunt carried off the 
highest honors with Vinegar and Freeman. 

The collies formed a collection such as one never 
expects to see outside of the Westminster Kennel 
club show. Ben Nevis deservedly won the cham- 
pion honors, Shotwell’s Glengarry taking first in the 
open class for dogs, and Lady of the Lake first in 
her corresponding class. 


THE Western Pennsylvanian Poultry Society 
held their kennel show at Pittsburg on March 16, 
17, 18, and 19, and it proved to be a marked success, 
the classes and breeds of dogs exhibited being de- 
cidedly above the average. In the hunting classes 
the pointers and setters showed a great improve- 
ment. In these breeds America is now independent 
of all other countries. Having imported the best 
blood of Europe, they can now continue to improve 
by careful selection until they shall have reached the 
point beyond which they cannot go. The fox- 
hound and beagle class also had some fine repre 
sentatives. 
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LACROSSE. 
FIXTURES. 


May 8.—Princeton vs. New York University, 
at New York. 

May 12.—Princeton vs. Stevens, at Princeton. 

May 15.—Princeton vs. Druids, at Baltimore. 

May 19.—Princeton vs. Harvard, at Princeton. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH, 


THE Calumet Lacrosse Club, of Chicago, is 
preparing for the coming campaign. They had 
a good meeting on April 3. 


THE Canadian players are not satisfied with 
their association rules. The Montreal Gaze/ze, 
in commenting on some proposed amendments 
to the code, says: “Let the convention take 
the whole machinery to pieces and put up a new 
frame, and then they will have something to 
work on. Under the present way it is hard to 
drive in a nail in the old hulk anywhere without 
displacing some other fastenings.” 


THE following are some of the amendments 
proposed for adoption at the Canadian Asso- 
ciation Convention this month: 

Add to rule VI. Sec. 6, “When the referee is 
satisfied that a foul has injured the chance of 
one of the teams competing in a match, he must 
order the side thus injured to have a free run. 
By a free run it is understood that the player 
fouling and the one fouled shall be placed in ex- 
actly the same position they occupied immediately 
previous to the foul, the player fouled having the 
ball on his crosse. At the word ‘play’ from the 
referee, each shall be allowed to play in any 
manner allowed by the rules of the game.” 

Rule VI. Sec. 3. Strike out words “ He shall 
have power,” and in place insert “He must.” 

Sec. 6. Strike out from “where it is picked 
up. 
To make such amendments to the rule as will 
prohibit association clubs playing matches or 
allowing their members to play with Canadian 
clubs not holding membership in this association. 

Rule XII. Sec. 2. No player shall be allowed 
to check the goal-keeper’s stick while he is de- 
fending his goal within the goal-crease. 


FHE resignation of Secretary Flannery, of the 
National Lacrosse Association, leaves that organiza- 
tion without the services of the ablest official the 
association has ever had. It will be difficult to re- 
place Mr. Flannery, who has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to advance the popularity of the game in 
which he is so skilled an exemplar, in the United 
States. 


THE annual convention of the Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association was held at the Astor House, 
New York, on February 20, on which occasion the 
following officers were elected: president, A. A. 
Gardner, Harvard ; vice-president, R. A. Matthews, 
University of New York; secretary and treasurer, 
C. G. Riggs, Princeton; executive committe, chair- 
man, C. G. Riggs, Princeton; A. B. McKelvey, 
New York University; J. C. Flack, Stevens’ Institute; 
L. McK. Garrison, Harvard. Harvard was formerly 
awarded the championship flags for 1885. Stevens’ 
Institute was admitted to the association, and per- 
mission given to Yale to reénter if desired. 
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The promise is that the season of 1886 will be the 
most lively and exciting one the association has yet 
had. Princeton will strive hard to win the pen- 
nant. 

CLUB ELECTIONS, 


ALways LosE Cus, Grand Rapids, George 
Caulfield, Carl Leathers, Percy Storrs, Glenn Rey- 
nolds, Harry Wilzinski, Charlie Bryan, John Farrell, 
Will Fisher, Fred Menhennick, Frank Walling and 
Leo Godfroy. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


SEVERAL lawn tennis clubs will be organized in St. 
Louis this year, and the indications are that consid- 
erable money will be expended in fitting up grounds. 


Mr. FRANK CONOVER, who formerly held the 
championship of Princeton College during the year 
1883, has become a successful ranchman in south- 
western Texas. Mr. Conover is a brother of Mr. 
Richard Conover, the famous tennis player, who has 
been so prominently identified with the National 
Lawn Tennis Association. 


THE secretary of the Crescent Lawn Tennis Club, 
of Mount Vernon, is Mr. J. Austin Fynes, the dra- 
matic editor of the Clipper. The other officers are : 
president, A. C. Jenkins; vice-president, Dr. M. E. 
Close; treasurer, A. L. Embrury ; house committee, 
Benjamin Howe, Edwin B. Maynard, George F. 
Babson, A. E. Fanquier, and Frank L. Lageman. 


THE National Lawn Tennis Association has de- 
cided that the last clause of rule 20, beginning at 
and including the word ‘‘ net,” be stricken out of 
the rules. It is also decided that English ‘‘ Ayres 
ball” be the regulation tennis ball for the ensuing 
year. The rule relative to ‘‘ serving the ball” is 
amended to read: ‘‘ When serving the ball the 
player shall have one foot outside of the base 
line, and the other either on or in a perpendicu- 
lar line above the base line. 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


ORANGE LAWN TENNIS CLUB, March 6: pres- 
ident, John Crosby Brown; treasurer, Thomas B, 
Cross; secretary, A. B. Spercy ; board of directors, 
W. P. Williams, Charles A. Munn, Charles F, Wat- 
son, and Henry F. Hitch. 


THE National Lawn Tennis Association held their 
annual meeting in this city on March 11, when they 
elected the following officers: president, T. Fraser, 
New York city; vice-president, B. Mostyn, New 
York city; secretary and treasurer, J. S. Clark, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; executive committee, W. V. R. 
Berry, Washington, D.C. ; W. P. Williams, Orange, 
N.J.; H. W. Slocum, Brooklyn; L. Beekman, 
New York city. 


RIDING. 


THE KeEvper Ripinc Cuvus, of Brooklyn, had 
their regular monthly gathering at the Pacific Street 
Riding Academy on March 22. The officers of the 
Club are: Mrs. James Radcliffe, president ; Mr. 
Ramsay Macnaughtan, vice-president ; Miss Martin, 
secretary ; Miss Porter, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, Mr. S. Edward Vernon, Mr. Fred. B. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. James A. Radcliffe, Mr. C. W. Tracy, 
Master M. Alex. G. Gerlach. 
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THE RIFLE. 


THE following is the challenge sent by the National 
Guard Riflemen to the Volunteer Riflemen of Great 
Britain :— 

OFFICE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
TEMPLE CourRT BUILDING, 
New York, March 1, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN :—The competitions in rifle shooting 
between Great Britain and America have done so 
much to develop an interest in marksmanship and to 
improve weapons, as well as to maintain a friendly 
rivalry between the two countries, that the National 
Rifle Association of this country is anxious that they 
shouid be continued. It has, therefore, directed 
me to cordially invite you to send a team of eight 
British volunteers to this country in September 
next to shoot a return match against a team of Amer- 
ican National Guardsmen, the details to be settled 
by correspondence. 

Trusting that the difficulties which prevented your 
council from accepting the invitation last year no 
longer exist, I am, very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE W. WINGATE, 
President N.R.A.U.S. 
To the CoUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, London, England. 


ROWING. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Excelsior Rowing Club, of St. Louis, has 
determined to reorganize as a strictly amateur club, 
and will apply to the M.V.A.R.A. for admission. 
Old members, who have been in professional en- 
gagements, will be barred from membership. 

THE races of the Newark Boating and Canoe 
Association have been laid out for the season for 
their sail-boats, canoes and row-boats. They will be 
sailed and rowed off Plum Point. 


THE University and class crews of Harvard 
College launched their boats in the Charles River, 
March 9g, for the first time this season. 


A PROMINENT member of one of the rowing clubs 
of Brooklyn, in speaking of the coming season in 
that city, says: ‘‘ The rowing this Season prom- 
ises to be spirited, and will be principally between 
four-oared gigs and doubles. Mr. Corbin will 
probably build a Union boat-house at Sheepshead 
Bay to accommodate visiting clubs, and as the 
course then, when finished, will be five miles with a 
turn, it is all that could be desired. From the grand 
stand any race can be seen from the start to the 
finish.” 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


CuiFTon (S. I.) BoAT AND FootT-BALL CLUB: 
president, J. K. Martin; vice-president, N. Marsh; 
secretary, Gregory McKean; treasurer, G. D. L. 
Haviland; captain, Ferdinand J. Fisken; lieutenant, 
C. M. Smith. 


THE Minnesota and Winnepeg Amateur Rowing 
Association was organized, MARCH 8, at St. Paul, 
Minn., the St. Paul Boat Club, Minnesota Boat 
Club, and Winnipeg Boat Club being represented. 
The following officers were elected : president, H. M. 
Howell, Winnipeg ; vice-president, W. H. Hynd- 
man, St. Paul; secretary and treasurer, Raymond 
Scheffer, St. Paul; commodore, M. D. Munn, St. 
Paul; vice-commodore, Percy A. Parker, St. Paul ; 
ensign, W.S. Getty. St. Paul ; executive committee, 
G. F. Gault, E. W. H. Van Allen, Winnipeg ; C. D. 
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Gilbert, L. J. Boyle, M. D. Munn, R. Scheffer, St. 
Paul ; status committee, G. F. Gault, W. 5. Hynd- 
man and W. E. Bramhall. The club limits its mem- 
bership exclusively to gentlemen and amateurs. The 
regattas are to occur the second Tuesday after the 
first Monday in July of each year, the executive 
committee to determine the place ; the races will take 
place this year at St. Paul, and next year at Winni- 
peg. The races each year will be senior and junior 
four-oared, single scull and double scull each, one 
and one-half miles with turn. 


SHOOTING. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

ON March 8, Shinnecock Bay, on the south side of 
Long Island, N.Y., was lively with flocks of broad- 
bills, red heads and whistlers. 


AT the monthly shoot of the Fountain Gun Club, 
at the Prospect Park Fair Grounds, March 17, Dr. 
Wynn killed eight birds out of ten, and won in class 
A; J. Rathjen eight out of ten in class B, and W. A. 
Stuart killed seven straight in class C, and was 
awarded the prize. 


THE Statesville Landmark, N. C., says that this 
spring Mr. W. A. Murdock killed two wild turkey 
gobblers at one shot, on Fourth Creek, in Chambers- 
burg township recently. He put three shots through 
the head of each, and did not touch the body of 
either. The two turkeys weighed 35% pounds. 


THE Southside Gun Club, of Newark, held its an- 
nual crow match March 20, Three hundred crows 
from the banks of the Delaware River, in Mercer 
county, were provided, and a series of five-bird 
sweepstakes were shot at twenty-five yards rise. 
They left the trap lazily, and were easily riddled 
with shot by the poorest marksmen in the club. 
Few misses were made, and nobody killed less than 
three out of five. Not a caw was heard ‘from the, 
beginning to the end of the match, and when the 
last shot was fired the shooting ground was black 
with dead crows and their scattered feathers. 


A NOTEWORTHY contest occurred on March 20 at 
Sea View Park, New Dorp, Staten Island, between 
Samuel Burbank and David H. Cortelyou, of Rich- 
mond county. Mr. Burbank lost the use of his left 
arm by the accidental discharge of a gun several 
years ago, and Captain Cortelyou had his right arm 
disabled by a Confederate bullet at Antietam. The 
match was for $100, 10 birds each, 21 yards rise, 
two traps, both barrels, Jeannette Gun Club rules. 
The score was as follows : 


Burbank 
Cortelyou 


On March 11 the Unknown Gun Club, of Brook- 
lyn, had their regular March field meeting at Dexter 
Park, when thirty-five members appeared at the 
traps. The conditions were: To shoot from H and 
T. traps, club handicap, the use of one barrel only. 
The shooting was hardly up to the average, although 
the birds were not of the very best description. Dr. 
Hartwigson distinguished himself by making a clean 
score. After all had shot it was found that three 
had killed six out of seven, Hyde, Knebel, Sr., and 
Monsees, and as they wanted to go they divided. 
Seven killed five out of seven, and in shooting off 
the tie Tompford and Detlifsen killed three each and 
divided. Eight were left in class 3, and Knebel, Jr., 
A. Harned and Muller killed two each and divided. 
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THE West End Grounds at Long Branch on 
March 13 were the scene of a disgraceful exhibition 
in connection with a match between Douglas Slocum, 
of Long Branch, and William C. Price, of Pleasure 
Bay, for $200 a side. Price is an amateur and a 
mere boy, while Slocum is a professional. The con- 
ditions of the match were 50 birds each at 28 yards 
rise, 80 yards boundary, handle and trap. The 
birds were greatly mutilated, being deprived of their 
tail feathers, eyes, and otherwise tortured. Not- 
withstanding the skill of the professional, the boy 
won on the 50th shot, killing 35 birds to his op- 
ponent’s 28. The man who trapped the birds and 
so brutally maltreated them should be driven from 
every club’s grounds. 


THE grounds of the Carteret Gun Club at Bergen 
Point, N.J., were on March 29 the scene of one of 
the most interesting contests at pigeon shooting of 
the season, the match in question being that between 
Mr. C. Floyd Jones, of the Carteret Club, and the 
well-known Irish shot ‘‘Mr. Fredericks,” of the 
Westminster Kennel Club. The weather was un- 
favorable for enjoyable sport, and as a northeaster 
prevailed and sent the birds from the traps lively to 
the left, the result was that very skillful work was 
necessary to obtain a good record. The match was 
for $1,000, at 100 birds, 28 yards rise, from five 
traps, with 50 yards boundary. The result of the 
match was the success of Mr. Floyd Jones, who 
killed go out of his hundred, while ‘‘ Mr. Fredericks”’ 
only killed 82 out of his hundred. Mr. Floyd Jones 
used second barrel 63 times. ‘‘ Mr. Fredericks” 
used second barrel 63 times. Referees, Howard 
Jaffray and R. B. Lawrence; time of shoot, 2 
hours. The birds were an excellent lot, nearly all 
dark blue or slate. Of the 200 trapped oniy 5 failed 
to get up the instant the trap was sprung. They 
were handled in excellent style by Phil, whose dogs 
Dell and Ralph, especially the latter, retrieved 
handsomely. The guns used were a Scott hammer- 
less, by Floyd Jones, weighing 73 pounds, with 4 
drams of Wood powder behind 14 ounces of No. 7 
‘shot. ‘‘ Mr. Fredericks” used an under lever ham- 
mer gun, by Turner, that weighed 7% pounds, with 
3% drams of black powder behind 14 ounces of 
No. 7 shot, in cartridges loaded by Purdy, of Lon- 
don. Mr. Jones in his shooting made the remark- 
able record of a run of 44, without a miss, from his 
12th to his 55th bird inclusive. 


AT the second monthly shoot of the Fountain 
Gun Club, held at the Prospect Park Fair Grounds, 
L.I., Wednesday, March 17, Dr. Wynn won in 
‘class A. J. Rathjen in class B, and W. A. Stewart 
in class C. 

THE spring duck-shooting began in the Long 
Island bays in March, and during the past month 
the markets have been supplied with wild ducks 
poor in flesh from their long flight from Southern 
waters. An exchange very pertinently says, in 
this connection: ‘Think of the thousands of 
ducks less there will be next fall on account of 
the number of breeding birds which will be killed 
this spring? Shoot away gentlemen; shoot 
away ; the writer of this may be a—monomaniac, 
as we are informed a refined spring-shooter ex- 
pressed himself a short ‘time since, but the day 
will come when all will have occasion to regret 
that this infamous slaughter of breeding birds 
had not been stopped. We hope public senti- 
ment, and as aresult a law stopping the slaughter, 
will abolish spring-shooting before it is too late; 
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but unless such is done, spring-shooting will 
abolish itself and fall shooting too. 


BRATTLEBORO’ CLUB.—Scores made Feb. 
27. So cold and windy that only three mem- 
bers faced the butts :— 





H. C. French... 






i.C. F 769779877 67 
C.H. Colt... 6535243 6 8 5—47 
Ber Fv MORONS a4 6. eoscis ene 32473 5 3 4 3 640 

PRACTICE 
RE oe, PORNO. oeeise. sasieas 10 78 8 6 7 810 5—76 
E, P. Barnes.. ‘i 8 8 4 s 4 a 
C. H, Colt.. 2 610 8 3_2—s2 











ScoRES porn by members of the Brattle- 
boro’ Rifle Club, at 200 yards, off-hand, on 
the Standard American Target, March 2, with a 
troublesome fish-tail wind :— 
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SCORES ee by the Rrsatebore’ Rifle Club, 
on March 6:— 








RECORD MATCH, 





Cr A CO cc ca ceenwn civic 7 7 8 810 8 8 8 g 7—8 
A po err 69 810 5 5 9 7 9 9-77 
poe 3 5 6 8 8 7 8 8 8 g 875 
3 ere 8 5 99 4 910 6 7 8—75 
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W. M. Farrow 8 71010 8 8 8—84 
C. L. Cobb.. 7 8 810 7 9 9—83 
G. H. Sargent 9779 9 8 6—8 
A. S. Nichols. 8 8 5 410 9 9—81 
a Sere rere 7 91010 6 7 6—80 
John Longueil............ 7 8 7 6 6 g1010 7 10—80 
ee 9 8 7 9 8 6 §10 8 9—79 
a PIO 2s osincvcese 9 7647 810 6 7 7—71 

Re MIE suse sisieis aia steers 6 6 6 8 4 5 810 8 4—67 
& - Rea sivas easetvms 9105775 3 6 4 7-6 
J WwW Seer err 6 2 iS 6 ° 5 5: a 3 8—45 


G. iin ater Read, Sec. 
Brattleboro’ Rifle Club. 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


THE EMERALD GUN CLUB, Newark, March I1: 
John Howard, president; J. J. Ryan, first vice- 
president ; M. McMunn, second vice-president ; P. 
Keenan, financial secretary ; Counselor Codey, re- 
cording secretary ; J. Measel, treasurer. 


Newark, March 
E. Flocken, vice-presi- 


CALEDONIAN PARK GUN CLUB, 
5: Beda Voigt, president ; 
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dent; M. Ulbrecht, secretary; George Schmidt, 
treasurer ; George Herman, shooting master. 


MIDDLETOWN GuN CLuB, Middletown, N.J., 
March 6: president, H. K. Wilcox; secretary, W. 
H. Crawford ; treasurer, C. H. Winfield ; captain, 
C. H. Worcester; purchasing committee, C. H. 
Worcester, C. H. Winfield, W. H. Crawford. 


SouTH SIDE GuN CLuB, Newark, March Io: 
W. R. Hobart, president ; Lemuel Thomas, vice- 
president ; Isaac H. Terrell, treasurer, and Asa 
Whitehead, secretary. The executive committee 
will consist of Messrs. Herman Unger, E. L. Phil- 
lips, andC. M. Hedden. 


ELDORADO SHOOTING CLUB, Rosendale, Wis., 
March 6: president, S. B. Dilley ; vice-president, 
F. Sharratt ; treasurer, Buell Anderson ; secretary, 
G. Woodruff. 


GERMAN GuUN CLuB, of New York, March 10: 
Adam Goetz, president ; Julius Grau, vice-president ; 
F. Bockelmann, secretary ; Leopold Maisch, treas- 
urer. 


THE Coney Island Rod and Gun Club had their 
regular club field meeting, on March 10, at the Pros- 
pect Park Fair Grounds, when the trial of skill in 
class A resulted in a tie between A. Eddie, 30 yards, 
and J. Schlieman, 27 yards, each killing seven 
straight birds. They afterwardsdivided. In class B, 
H. Hayes, 23 yards, won, killing four out of seven. 
A special prize given by one of the members was 
won by J. Temple ; he killed six out of seven. The 
shoot was remarkable for the fine score of Eddie. 
He killed thirteen straight from the 30 yard mark, 
only missing his last bird. 


THE Middletown (N.J.) Gun Club will hereafter 
shoot at clay birds and pigeons, instead of glass balls, 
at its matches. The club has grounds beautifully 
located, a large and well appointed club house, and 
is out of debt. The present membership numbers 
about forty. A number of gold badges and prizes 
are to be offered and competed for on regular field 
days. 


THE South Side Gun Club, of Newark, has fifty- 
three members, and during the past five years has 
shot at 64,000 clay pigeons and 10,000 glass balls. 
The present shooting year ends on May 30, when 
the five handsome prizes now in competition will be 
awarded. During the season the club has defeated 
the Springfield and Seawanhaka clubs. 


ON March 3 the Rutherford Park Club had their 
monthly shoot, on which occasion nine members 
faced the traps, the leaders in the contest being C. H. 
Coe, who killed 10 clay birds at 18 yards rise, miss- 
ing 5; Theo. Meyer killed 9, missing 6, and E. V. 
Jackson 8, missing 7. W. H. Mains won the fourth 
prize, and F. Just the fifth. 


FounTAIN Gun Cus, Brooklyn, March 8, Pros- 
pect Park Fair Grounds; ten men at the traps, 29 
yards for class A; Eddy, Wynn and Wingert tied at 
five birds out of seven. In the shoot off Wingert 
killed two out of three. C. W. Wingert won in 
class A; Robert J. Graves in class B; Dr. Lever- 
idge in class C. 


THE Bridgeport (Conn.) Sportsman Club, organ- 
ized by New York and Fairfield county men, has 
secured 750 acres of desirable land on the Sound, 
near Bridgeport, to be used as breeding grounds for 
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game birds. It is intended to make the grounds 
suitable for club field trials. The birds will be given 
perfect freedom, and nothing unsportsmanlike per- 
mitted. 


YACHTING. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE Corinthian club, of Marblehead, Mass., is 
rapidly increasing its membership, a result of good 
management. The club’s worthy secretary, Mr. 
Everett Paine, says that Mr. James Billows, of Mar- 
blehead, is building a keel boat, cutter rig, for Mr. 
J. B. Rhodes, of Boston, owner of the sloop Caprice, 
dimensions as follows: length over all, 26 feet; 
water-line, 22 feet; beam, 7 feet, 2 inches ; draught, 
4 feet, 8 inches, with 3,500 pounds of iron on the 
keel. 


Mr. Ws. Enpy is building a center-board cat boat 
for Mr. F. W. Chandler, of Boston, owner of the cat 
boat Messenger, of the following dimensions: lenght 
over all, 22 feet ; water-line 19 feet, 6 inches; beam, 
8 feet, 10 inches ; draught, 2g inches without board. 
Both of these boats are to be enrolled in the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. 


THE New Rochelle (N.Y.) Yacht Club has leased 
for a number of years Echo Island, which is situated 
at the mouth of New Rochelle harbor, and the house 
on this island will immediately be overhauled, and 
additional buildings erected for the use of the club. 
Though scarcely a year old, this club has now 130 
members and a fine prospect of a future increase in 
its membership ; initiation fee, $15 ; yearly dues, $10. 


C. H. BLIiveNn has sold the sloop yacht Rival 
to George H. Hope and J. W. Copman, of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club. The Aiva/ was built by John 
F. Munn, of Bay Ridge, L.I. 


WHILE lying at anchor off Hospital Point, Va., 
with a party of guests on board, the steam-yacht 
Radha, New York Yacht Club, was on March 12 
run into and considerably damaged by the schooner, 
C. Phillips, of Bridgeton, N.J. 


ON March 1, the retiring commodore of the New- 
ark Yacht Club, E. M. Grover, was presented by 
the members with an elegant brass yacht cannon 
mounted on a rosewood carriage ; on the carriage is 
a silver plate suitably inscribed. 

THE steam-yacht Zoando, American Yacht Club, 
vice-commodore A. E. Bateman, arrived at Charles- 
ton yesterday, from a cruise along the coast of 
Florida, 

THE America’s Cup committee, appointed to ar- 
range the series of races the English yacht Galatea 
is to take part in, met, March 11, in the Mills Build- 
ing, this city, to take action on the terms of the con- 
test proposed by Lieutenant Henn, of the Galatea. 
The committee consisted of ex-Commodore James 
D. Smith, ex-Commodore John S. Dickerson, Wil- 
liam Krebs, Gilbert L. Haight, and Philip Schuyler. 
All of the committee were present except Mr. Schuy- 
ler, and there were also present Commodore Gerry 
and Vice-Commodore C. C Haight, who are ex- 
officio members of the committee. Mr. Krebs was 
elected secretary. J. Frederick Tams, who had 
been named by Lieutenant Henn as his representa- 
tive in this country, declined to serve, and the com- 
mittee was forced to resort to correspondence. The 
committee agreed on the terms of the races, but as 
it will be some time before Lieutenant Henn can re- 
ceive the letter acquainting him with them, they 
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were not given for publication. It is understood, 
however, that the committee has offered the Galatea 
three races, one over the regular course of the club, 
and two outside of Sandy Hook. Lieutenant Henn 
asked for five races, at least two of them to be off 
Newport, but as the Ga/atea will not be here in time 
to accompany the fleet on the annual cruise, the 
committee does not feel warranted in incurring the 
expense of making an extra trip to Newport for the 
sole purpose of these races. 


THE Oswego Yacht Club has appointed July 3 as 
the day for the start on the annual cruise, and Char- 
lotte as the port of destination. The yachts of the 
Royal Canadian and Toronto Yacht Club will be 
invited to meet the Oswego fleet on the 110th anni- 
versary of our independence, and the event will be 
duly celebrated. 


CAPTAIN COFFIN, the old-time favorite among the 
yachting reporters, celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
on the 8th. He was overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions and good wishes from every side. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made in Fall 
River, Mass., for a grand open sailing regatta to 
be given at that place on Memorial Day. This 
race will be open to sloops and cat-rigged yachts 
belonging anywhere, and the prizes will be in 
cash, aggregating in their amount $350. 


A NEw idea has led to the construction of a 
steam yacht on the plan of the Connecticut 
“Sharpie,” for use in shallow rivers. The 
designs and plans of a light draught side- 
wheel steam yacht for Mr. Pierre Lorillard, are 
now being made by Mr. W. W. Scott and Mr. 
Gustave Hillman. This craft will be 90 feet 
long, 16 feet beam, and be of the sharpie type 
of model. She will draw only 15 inches of 
water, and she is intended for use in Florida 
waters next season. Her hull and machinery 
will be constructed in this city during the 
summer. 


THE schooner Montauk made a good run on 
her last cruise. From the whistling buoy off 
Cape Henry to Sandy Hook she was twenty 
hours, and but twenty-five hours from her an- 
chorage at Norfolk, Va., to her anchorage in 
this harbor. The breeze was about west, and 
the vessel was under single reefs part of the 
time. 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


QUEBEC YACHT CLUB: commodore, J. U. Gregory; 
vice-president, John Ritchie; captain, John S. Thom; 
secretary, James Piddington; treasurer, George C. 
Scott. : 


Newark (N.J.) Yacut Cus: commodore, 
Thomas W. Dawson; vice-commodore, Hardy Bush; 
secretary, Charles H. Mayhew; financial-secretary, 
Thomas Luff; treasurer, Stratford B. Cullen; 
measurer, George Hartung, Jr. 


New Haven YacuTt CiLus: commodore, J. G. 
Beecher; vice-commodore, G. E. Dudley; rear-com- 
modore, C. M. Peck; secretary, F. W. Guion; 
treasurer, J. Gallagher, Jr.; measurer, F. H. An- 
drews; fleet surgeon, Dr. Paul C. Skiff. 


Paciric YACHT CLus, San Francisco (Cal.), 
March 3: commodore, Philip Caduc; vice-commo- 
dore, Adolph, B. Spreckels; measurer, John Kelley. 
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A NEw yacht club has been organized in Boston 
under the name of Neptune. It already has fifty 
members and quite a fleet of yachts. The president 
is Joseph O’ Hare. 


THE schooner yacht Dreadnaught has received a 
thorough overhauling at Port Jefferson, L.I., and 
has had her planking stripped off down to the gar- 
board. 

ONE of our Canadian correspondents says :— 
“The yachting season on Lake Ontario prom- 
ises to open early this year; and already there is 
astir, preparatory to fitting out, along the water- 
front among the yachtsmen and boat builders 
of Toronto. The Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
have lost their largest favorite local yacht, the 
Oriole, this year,as the principal owner, Mr. 
George Goodenham, has decided to break her 
up, and is building a new schooner-rigged 
yacht in her place, which will be of the heavy 
displacement type of center-board boats and over 
a1ootons. She will be expected to do wonders, 
as she has been designed by A. Carey Smith, 
the well-known New York naval architect, 
whose last yacht, the Przscz7la, made such a 
good showing against the Pwrzfan last year. 
The new Orzo/e’s dimensions are as follows: 87 
ft. 9 in. over all, 73 ft.on load water-line, 20 ft. 3 in. 
beam, 70 ft. mainmast, over 50 ft. hoist, 27 ft. 
main gaff, 67 ft. 6 in. foremast, 49 ft. 8 in. main 
boom, a straight bowsprit of over 30 ft. She will 
carry ‘¢welve tons of lead outside the keel and 
eighteen tons of lead for inside ballast, and 
draw 7 ft. 6 in. water; her free-board will be 2 
ft. g inches. Her keel, stem, stern-post, and 
all deadwood will be built of oak, frames amid- 
ships of oak, and frames at ends of tamarac, 
and the planking of yellow’ pine. She 
will have no cabin trunk, but a flush 
main deck; her keel will be laid in the same 
way asthe new American yacht, the Aé/antzc. 
She is to be finished by May 15, as an English 
naval architect, W. E. Redway, is under con- 
tract to have her finished by then.” 

THE Toronto Yacht Club is making great 
strides towards being the leading cluv in Can- 
ada, having built a very comfortable club-house, 
last year, and kept it open all winter for the 
use of members while ice-boating and skating 
on the bay, also having a regular club night 
every Monday, thus keeping their members to- 
gether and their enthusiasm up during the 
laying-up season, a precedent which other 
sailing and boating clubs would do well to imi- 
tate and establish here. 


BOWLING. 


AmoncG the private bowling club members of 
Brooklyn who have had high records this past win- 
ter are the following expert trundlers of the large 
balls of the Oxford club. Messrs. Brush with 229 
to his credit, Carother’s with 225, Thompson, 212; 
W. S. Elliott, 211; Mayer, 206; Ridgeway, 203 ; 
Rice, 196; Copperthwait, 185; Berre, 183; and 
Gilley 160. 

AMONG the Carlton Club bowlers there is Robert 
Stewart with a record of 258, Wheeler with 257, 
Mackay with 255, Harry Dollord—the noted skater 
—with 248. 
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JIM TREGARVAN. 


BY WALTER C. CAMP. 


You remember Jim Tregarvan, 
The fellow who used to row, 

Who was such a splendid boxer, 
Could hit such a straight left blow ? 


Well, I was shut in the office, 
Conversing over a fee, 

When the boy brought in the message, 
‘**A gentleman asking for me.” 


And close behind him, following, 
Came a seedy-looking man, 

But an air he had about him 
Made the boy say ‘‘ gentleman.” 


‘*You don’t recall me, George, I see,” 
Came the heavy rolling tone, 
That, heard, was seldom forgotten, 
Though a trifle gruffer grown. 


I knew him then in a moment, 

And, as soon as we’d shaken hands, 
I asked him over to dinner 

With me at Hildebrand’s. 


‘‘No, thank you, George, old fellow, 
To-day the dinner’s on me.” 
And, straightening up, he looked certainly 
As proud as he used to be. 


He was rich, you know, at college, 
And, somehow, he looked so then, 

For all the thread-bare seediness 
That generally stamps poor men. 


‘* You thought I came to borrow, 
To ask a favor or loan,” 

He said, his straight lip curling, 

And a little sneer in his tone. 


‘‘But, George, the only favor 
I shall ask to-night of you, 
Is to drink, and do some talking 
Of the old times we’ve been through.” 


He took me over to Parker’s, 
And ordered dinner and wine— 
Regardless of price as ever— 
His dinners were always fine. 


Well, the dinner properly finished, 

j Cigars brought in to smoke, 

| I thought, when the check was coming, 
| I'd find poor Jim ‘‘ dead broke.” 
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But when the waiter brought it, 
He drew out a roll of bills— 

Even giving the waiter a dollar, 
As he used at ‘‘ old Miss Mills.” 


“‘Now, George, my dear old fellow, 
Let me fill your glass again, 
And we'll talk of college rackets, 
Forgetting the now in then. 


“For I’m going to see some feliows, 
Of those whom I used to know, 
And I want to freshen my memory, 

Lest they think I’m getting slow.” 


So we talked of scrapes at college ; 
Of Mori’s half-and-half ; 

Of how Bob was suspended ; 
And lots of other chaff.” 


And then he spoke of the fellows 
Who now are dead and gone, 

And he seemed to dwell on the subject 
Persistently and long. 


Then, turning to me, half hiding 
With a cough what seemed a sob, 

He said, ‘‘ Good-bye, old fellow, 
Remember me to Bob.” 


And before I could move a finger, 
He Jay at my feet stone-dead ! 
In his hand a small revolver, 
The muzzle touching his head. 


* * * * * 


Well, in looking up the matter, 
We found he’d been disowned 
For wedding a poor young actress, 
Who'd lived on what he loaned. 


He had picked her up in the city, 
And found her a quiet place, 

And all would have gone on smoothly 
Had she not had a pretty face. 


But one night after the theatre, 
The boys were round at the club ; 
And Jim stood quietly smoking, 
When up walked a fresh young cub 


With ‘‘Jim, I say, your mistress ”— 
Jim’s left went out like a shot, 

And every one thought the youngster 
Was dead as likely as not. 


Jim married the girl in the morning 
To prove the story a lie ; 

She died, and Jim took to drinking, 
And that's how I saw him die. 
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HAYSEED. ‘‘SAY, SONNY, WAT MAKES THAT ‘AIR THING GO?” 
(By Cola E, Stone, in the St. Louis Spectator.) 


ART SUPPLEMENT TO “WHEELING. MARCH 10, 1886. 
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THE PARSONS Horwy.orComlort for aWelch Curae. 


This rare old print we re uce from our excellent British contem: y, trusting that the sight of it will cheer Thomas 
Stevens as he trundles towards the Himalayas, He must be grateful that his cycling ambition was not stimulated in the days 
of Bone Shakers, 
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